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self, the ‘ice skater’, Nazneen turns into an emancipated, independent en- 
trepreneurial woman. And by turning into an emancipated, independent 
entrepreneurial woman she approximates the ‘ice skater’. On the final pages 
of the novel she becomes Razia’s business partner in London’s garment in- 
dustry — and goes ice skating with her. 


Balancing Inequality through Assimilation? 


After its publication, Monica Ali’s debut novel was generally well received. 
Nevertheless, Brick Lane was criticised for treating the social ills of the time 
too superficially and for the unconvincing representations of British 
Asians.**° Michael Perfect, for example, problematises the stereotyping of 
the culturally Other in Brick Lane. He disagrees with literary scholars who 
assume that Monica Ali deliberately employed stereotypes in order to ques- 
tion them ironically. Instead of destabilising stereotypes Monica Ali’s main 
interest is in the potential of individuals to assimilate, he claims. According 
to him, “Ali employs stereotypes as counterpoints in order to further em- 
phasize her protagonist’s final integration into contemporary British soci- 
ety [...].”* And even Sara Upstone, who in her 2010 monograph praises 
Brick Lane as one of the first novels that engages with post-9/11 Britain 
specifically, admits: “even a novel, which, on one level is counter-discourse, 
may promote Orientalist stereotypes.”*” Although Monica Ali writes 
against the new Orientalisms after the events of 9/11, she contributes to 


“3 Ali. Brick Lane. 141. 

“+ Ali. Brick Lane. 492. 

“45 For an overview of critical voices, see, for example, Maxey. “‘Representative’ of British 
Asian Fiction?” 217-236. 

“6 Perfect. “The Multicultural Bildungsroman.” 109. 

#7 Upstone. British Asian Fiction. 39. 
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essentialisations and negative representations. Both Sara Upstone and 
Bruce King demand a more differentiated characterisation for Nazneen’s 
husband Chanu and her sister Hasina.** 


I argue that the danger of the text lies less in the stereotyping of the char- 
acters. As explained above the simplified characterisation of Chanu and 
Hasina helps to carve out the main character Nazneen. They serve as foil 
characters and emphasise Nazneen’s growing self-determination. What I 
consider more problematic is the portrayed potential to assimilate, or ra- 
ther, how Nazneen integrates into the fictional British mainstream society. 
In her transformation, Nazneen liberates herself of relationships of de- 
pendence, e.g. with her husband and her lover. This is a very conventional 
plot and still very popular in the literary field of the 21st century.*” Apart 
from interpreting Nazneen’s transformation as an “overly optimistic kind 
of humanism”*°, one should raise the question whether Nazneen’s process 
of emancipation and finding a voice actually leads to a voice that matters. 
James Procter, too, is irritated by Nazneen’s new role or the ending of her 
story: “[the ending] insists on a more complex, unguaranteed understand- 
ing of black representation and subjectivity. But while it rejects the consol- 
atory narrative of political unity and correctness, it has little to offer in the 
way of political alternatives.”*! In Brick Lane Monica Ali assigns to her 
protagonist a relatively limited type of agency and little empowerment as 
citizen. 


Neoliberal Citizenship Naturalised 


For literary critic M. K. Chakrabarti, the first part of Brick Lane promises 
to “reveal the explosiveness of 21st-century British multiculturalism”? and 
to analyse political power dynamics through the character Chanu. None- 
theless, the second part of the novel drifts into well-established stories 
about adultery, Muslim radicals and the return ‘home’, the migrant’s point 
of departure. In Chakrabarti’s opinion, Monica Ali shies away from a 


“8 King, Bruce. “Monica Ali. Brick Lane.” World Literature Today (2004): 91. 

#9 Poet, actor and playwright Yusra Warsama criticises the narrative of the oppressed 
Muslim woman who manages to break free. As a ‘sexy story’ it easily entertains the au- 
dience and dominates the few positive representations of Muslim women in British so- 
ciety. Adams, Tim. “‘Art Gets Things Out in the Open’ — Young British Muslim Artists 
Tell Their Stories.” The Guardian. 12 April 2015. http://www.theguardian.com/cul- 
ture/2015/apr/12/young-british-muslim-artists-mohammed-ali-aveas-mohammad- 
yusra-warsama-aisha-zia [21.04.2018]. 

+ Tew, Philip. The Contemporary British Novel. London and New York: Continuum, 
2007. 208. 

5! Procter. “New Ethnicities.” 118. 

#2 Chakrabarti, M. K. “Marketplace Multiculturalism.” The Boston Review. December 
2003. http://new.bostonreview.net/BR28.6/chakrabarti.html [21.04.2018]. 
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confrontation with the “unfamiliar, distasteful, dark side of multicultural- 
ism”®3. I take this point further and claim that the novelist evades engaging 
with Britain’s neoliberal past, a past which certainly contributed to the 
‘dark side of multiculturalism’ in the present. Nazneen seems to assimilate 
well to her fictional society. Yet, she assimilates with the wrong assumption 
that the ‘neoliberal economy’ is synonymous with ‘British society’. On her 
first, carful explorations of London, Nazneen quickly realises that she is 
not an active participant in the economic life of the city yet. 


Every person who brushed past her on the pavement, every back she 
saw, was on a private, urgent mission to execute a precise and de- 
manding plan: to get a promotion today, to be exactly on time for 
an appointment, to buy a newspaper with the right coins so that the 
exchange was swift and seamless, to walk without wasting a second 
and to reach the roadside just as the lights turned red.** 


Nazneen enters a public space in which all the persons are described with 
attributes of the entrepreneurial self. They are on a mission and have a plan, 
aim for financial success, optimise their timing, show efficiency in their 
smallest acts. Nazneen is impressed by their speed, precise calculations and 
egoistic goal orientation. These features contrast her characteristics as self- 
less housewife and mother. Nazneen feels left behind and insecure. 
“[H]obbling and halting, [she] began to be aware of herself. Without a coat, 
without a suit, without a white face, without a destination. A leafshake of 
fear — or was it excitement? — passed through her legs.”**° She starts to re- 
alise what she needs in order to become a member of this fictional world of 
business: a coat, a suit and a white face — markers of ambition and success. 
Nazneen is confused. This society is both frightening and attractive. In the 
same passage she understands that she cannot withdraw from the dynamics 
of capitalist economy. 


The woman looked up and saw Nazneen staring... No longer invis- 
ible, Nazneen walked faster and looked only at what she had to see 
to walk without falling or colliding. It occurred to her that she had, 
without meaning to, compared herself to God. This thought dis- 
tressed her so much that tears came into her eyes and she banged 
into a man whose briefcase swung against her knee like a mallet. “6 

Nazneen is not an invisible bystander anymore. She is forced to adapt her 
rhythm. She is convinced that the outsider position is blasphemous and any 
critique arrogant. She is punished for her emotional outburst, for not 


453 Ibid. 
54 Ali. Brick Lane. 35. 
#5 Ibid. 
456 Ibid. 
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functioning but disrupting the activities in her environment. At this point 
the symptoms of neoliberalism begin to normalise for Nazneen and to be- 
come the main characteristics of the fictional Britain to which she adapts. 
Brick Lane naturalises its version of neoliberal Britain as a “neutral space of 
an ‘inclusive’ multicultural Britain”*”. Finally, Nazneen accommodates to 
this society — as a member of the neoliberal capitalist metropolis but not as 
a citizen of a state. Here, I agree with Garrett Ziegler’s statement in his 
analysis of Brick Lane. “The global city [...] becomes a site of liberation for 
“Third World’ migrant women only insofar as it exists as a site for financial 
exchange, for working and buying and selling, for the blood and breath of 
the capitalist economy.” In her process of subjectification, Nazneen ex- 
changes the pressures which originated from her position as a migrant 
woman from Bangladesh for pressures of an enterprising self. In fact, it is 
“a nightmarishly problematic proposition, one that asks women and immi- 
grants to seek liberation through the very system that constitutes their 
marginalization.”*? Nazneen’s way to escape inequality and oppression is 
thus a dead end on the long run. 


Whatever You Have to Like 


Brick Lane is a novel of transformation in which the protagonist success- 
fully liberates herself from restricting categories of gender, religion or eth- 
nicity. The novel suggests to the reader that “although limited by circum- 
stances, we make our fate”4°°. For making her fate, the central character has 
to gain agency. Literary scholar Birgit Neumann claims that Nazneen’s 
story is not about finding a voice but about the ‘small acts of agency’: “[h]er 
travels through the city and eventual familiarity with London’s topography; 
her work as a sewer; [...] her discovery of her body as well as her small acts 
of rebellion against Chanu’s authority all allow Nazneen to counter her 
double marginalization as a woman and a migrant.”*! This type of agency 
gives Nazneen autonomy but not relational autonomy. It results in a ‘suf- 
fering agency’ as her field of possible actions is structured by neoliberal 
discourses and practices. The main character has to choose between the ex- 
ploitation by her husband and exploitation by the neoliberal market. And 
here I would like to revise Birgit Neumann’s statement. Brick Lane is about 
finding a voice. But it is not a voice that matters as outlined in my chapter 
about ‘Agency’. The transformation of the protagonist is a determined pro- 
cess of individualisation as homo economicus, an equalising mechanism. 


#7 Ahmed. “Brick Lane.” 25. [Emphasis added by J. F.] 
#8 Ziegler. “East of the City.” 145. 

+ Ibid. 

*% King. “Monica Ali. Brick Lane.” 91. 

461 Neumann. “Fictions of Migration.” 92. 
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Nazneen becomes equally exploitable as any other human resource in her 
fictional British society. Actually, the concluding sentence in the final ice- 
skating scene of Brick Lane needs correction. You can do whatever you like: 
working, buying and selling. Nazneen’s transformation is a working on the 
self in the spirit of the enterprising self and ultimately reproduces existing 
power relations. Her free will is framed by hegemonic neoliberal dis- 
courses. 
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5 The Flaneur: Nirpal Singh Dhaliwal’s Tourism (2006) 


In contrast to the novel Brick Lane*”, Nirpal Singh Dhaliwal’s Tourism is 


not a story of a successful entrepreneurial protagonist finding her place in 
a fictional British society shaped by neoliberalism. Rather, it is a sarcastic 
portrayal of neoliberal Britain sketched by the first-person narrator 
Bhupinder Singh Johal, nicknamed Puppy. 29-year old Puppy is what Mark 
Stein* would term an ‘outsider within’, the son of Sikh parents from India 
who migrated to London for a better life. He represents an entry point to 
an alternative account of an imagined England in the early 2000s: bleaker, 
non-PC and less naive than Brick Lane, for example. At first sight, Nirpal 
Singh Dhaliwal’s novel might, therefore, seem like a refreshingly critical 
analysis of the political situation in Britain after 9/11. What I claim in my 
analysis of Tourism is that the narration manages to question ‘identity’ and 
‘multiculturalism’ but that the protagonist is far from finding a ‘voice that 
matters’ or gaining agency which could be relevant politically. 


Nirpal Singh Dhaliwal creates an anti-subject in his novel. Puppy does not 
believe in neoliberalism’s promise of meritocracy. He lays open the power 
of money and the inequalities the current system generates — not along lines 
of gender or ethnicity but along the lines of class primarily. Instead of po- 
sitioning himself against this inequality, he succumbs to a hedonistic life- 
style. Puppy’s story could be considered subversive and I value its pica- 
resque pitch. He embodies the figure of the fläneur who is able to travel all 
sections of society and still keep a distanced view on the situations - like a 
tourist.“ However, doesn’t Bhupinder’s sarcasm and decadent lifestyle ul- 
timately contribute to the confirmation of neoliberal discourses? Does the 
protagonist’s transformation through various kinds of excess go beyond 
the realisation that traditional values such as the nuclear family and father- 
hood need to be upheld, that they are, basically, the very few or only mean- 
ing-generating moments in life? 


5.1 From Mocking Multiculturalism to Colliding with Class 


Tourism is a novel of transformation. In numerous flashbacks by the auto- 
diegetic narrator, it traces the formation of the main character. It also ad- 
dresses the dynamics in a fictional London society. Furthermore, it can be 
read as a mock confessional account, a metafiction the narrator writes, or a 
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picaresque story. Most importantly, Tourism is a story of individualisation. 
Anda story of the longing to belong at the same time. The novel is mainly 
set in London in spring and summer 2002. The framing chapters are set in 
Italy in September 2003 and in Egypt in October 2004. The first one intro- 
duces the travelling narrator and protagonist Bhupinder Singh Johal 
(Puppy) about to tell his story. This story, the main part of the novel, starts 
in medias res in Victoria, central London, and tracks a rough chronology 
interspersed with episodes from the past. The reader learns about Puppy’s 
childhood in Southall, about his early adulthood in Hackney and his excur- 
sions to the world of London’s metropolitan elite where he falls in love 
with Sarupa. 


Family and School Life 


Bhupinder portrays his family situation rather gloomily: his parents are In- 
dian Sikhs who settled in Southall with their three children. After the alco- 
holic, adulterous father leaves the family, the mother projects all her hopes 
onto Puppy, her eldest son. She is characterised as both an uneducated but 
able corner-shop owner and a controlling, religious mother. With roots in 
rural Punjab, she never fully adopts a ‘British lifestyle’. Rather, “England 
brought out the zealot in her”*® and after her husband left her “spiritual 
fervour reached its peak.”** Only later in life, Puppy starts to appreciate 
her strong will and the devotion to her family for which she provides on 
her own. As a young boy, he is ashamed of what he perceives as her back- 
wardness. He recalls: 


BEHOLD!, THE ASIAN family: unit of tradition, moral strength 
and business acumen. Behold!, my mother: matriarch and fulcrum, 
proud bearer of sons, stately in her new sari, her one eyebrow draped 
across her forehead like a trophy pelt, her moustache downy like an 
adolescent boy’s. [...] For her disappointments, we suffered a 
mother who looked like an animal. [...] Religion played its part. 
When Dad left she visited the temple most days and listened to the 
day-long service. [...] She [...] observed every tenet. The beard, the 
thick adjoining eyebrows, became bullish assertions of faith, ad- 
mired, even coveted, by her peers.*” 

His mother’s self-consciousness and resistance to assimilate has conse- 
quences for her children, too. They are forced to identify with a culture 
only their parents were familiar with, take up their mother’s religious prac- 
tices and shoulder her aspirations of a better future. As a boy, Puppy — alt- 
hough embarrassed by his appearance — fulfils his mother’s demands and 
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performs his duties as a Sikh: he wraps his long hair in a joodha knot on top 
of the head, later in a turban “blighting [his] adolescence”*®, and he does 
not shave. He attends religious services, takes Punjabi lessons and eats the 
traditional cuisine of the Punjab region. All this makes him an outsider at 
school, a space with predominantly white pupils. He is sent to school in 
Greenford, not Southall, because his parents assume their son could profit 
from the ‘white’ British students’ education. 


My parents [...] sent me to school in Greenford; they thought white 
kids were smarter, and that this would help me. [...] [Of the three 
other Asians in my class] I was the most conspicuous, my hair coiled 
behind my head like some prissy Frau. [...] Mum tied it in a joodha, 


469 


a bun wrapped in a handkerchief, like a little suet pudding. 


However, these students are exactly the cause of Puppy’s xenophobic ex- 
perience in his childhood years and the reason he starts to become racist in 
a way, too: “poor White people” and “Blacks” are the ones who bully him 
at school and marginalise his identity as a Sikh in British society even more. 


I hate poor White people. [...] They made my life hell when I was a 
child. [...] My last two years at primary school were impossible. [...] 
I had no friends, apart from Asaf, and he wasn’t a friend, just another 
‘stan? who'd been ostracized from the herd. We spent our break pe- 
riods together, sharing our loneliness; for this we were labeled ‘gay- 
lords’ by those who made pariahs of us in the first place. [...] The 
Blacks were only too happy to join in; in fact, Black boys were 

among my worst tormentors.*”° 
For Bhupinder school becomes torture. The “White” working-class envi- 
ronment turns out to bea pool of aggressive boys, often from difficult fam- 
ily backgrounds, who discriminate against Puppy by behaving in xenopho- 
bic and homophobic ways. His experience with the girls at this school is 
disappointing in other ways. Again, he is excluded from the majority, for 
instance when the girls choose their dance partner for the yearly country 
dance routine: 


The boys would line up in the practice hall; the golden boys were 
picked first, blond-haired tykes with ear studs and scabbed elbows. 
I watched the girls [...]: with each decision I was destroyed. The 
boys were whittled down to the runts, but even the mad hyperactive 
black kid who stabbed us all with his pencil was chosen.*”! 
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Puppy starts to step away from his Sikh identity as a young adult. To the 
horror of his mother, he neglects his religious duties, cuts his hair, shaves, 
drinks alcohol and smokes. He is disillusioned by his mother’s ascetic way 
of life which does not allow for any pleasure and only causes him trouble 
outside his own family. Also, he does not want to be burdened with the 
task of becoming an ambitious and successful son, and therefore making 
up for what his father failed to do and what his mother had to suffer. 


I cried for my desperate, backward and abandoned mother, and for 
my desperate no-good bastard father. Most of all, I cried for me, the 
desperate first-born son who’d now have to pick up the tab, but 
couldn’t afford the bill. [...] I knew then that religion was for suck- 
ers. There was no God. If there was, He was a shit and not to be 
trusted.*” 


Although he is offered a place at Durham University to study medicine, he 
deliberately fails his A levels because “he wanted to be a failure” and “didn’t 
want anything to be expected of [him] anymore.”*” He even drops out of 
the course in business administration in Leicester which he had entered in- 
stead. The constellation of Bhupinder’s family lays the foundation for his 
rebellion. His mother in particular serves as a foil character to the for- 
mation of Puppy’s character. In contrast to the bleak life of the conserva- 
tive, ascetic and devout mother who is filled with bitterness, Bhupinder’s 
emerging thirst for sex, drugs, fun and indulgence appears even stronger. 


Cynical Views on Society 


After eighteen months of aimless hanging out at his mother’s place, 
Bhupinder eventually decides to move on. He enrols for a four-month jour- 
nalism course supported by the New Labour government to “help the un- 
employed and members of ethnic minorities to enter the news industry”*”*, 
finds new friends there and moves to Hackney where he shares a flat with 
one of them, Michael. Puppy distances himself from his family, finds them 
exhausting and only visits them to beg for money. He takes on a job as an 
entertainment correspondent for UK Asian a “flimsy, stupid weekly paper 
aimed at ‘second-generation British Asians’”*” but leaves to become a free- 
lance journalist who reviews CDs and writes for men’s magazines. It is in 
the atmosphere of Blair’s Britain which celebrates multiculturalism where 
Puppy’s mock racisms resonate even more cynically than before. Observing 
the communities in Hackney, he distinguishes ‘Blacks’ from ‘Whites’, 
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comments on both with equally strong stereotypes and does not affiliate 
with any social or cultural group: 


[The group of young black men on the sidewalk] were couriers for 
crack dealers who operated inside, taking orders on mobile phones 
then despatching them via a flunky. One of these flunkies was bare- 
chested; he stood leaning on a railing at the edge of the road, caress- 
ing his six-pack. A young, very pretty Black girl walked by; he said 
something in lewd, inaudible patois, and the men laughed. Her face 
turned to the pavement, she walked a gauntlet of gold-capped sneers. 
[...] ‘[Hackney is] making me a racist,’ [Puppy said to Michael].*® 


The young men Puppy describes resemble his own, new persona: proud of 
their attractive bodies, outspoken, up for any sexual adventure, ready to 
make quick money, left with only few options in life. Still, Bhupinder dis- 
tances himself from their behaviour. He is only more judgemental of the 
White youth in Hackney, whom he calls the ‘white-trash’*””. When he 
watches them kill a pigeon his opinion is confirmed: “The cruelty and im- 
becility of the working class is limitless”*”®. In his comparison between 
black and white people, he ultimately takes sides with the Blacks because 
they had been “fucked by slavery: plantations don’t foster an ethos of eru- 
dition, commerce and deferred gratification.” In contrast, he does not feel 
sorry for the underprivileged white people. For him, they are racist and 
stupid: “I’ve no concern for their class struggle — the bourgeoisie didn’t 
shove turds through our letterbox. The decline of the working class [...] 
only proves their stupidity. My mother barely spoke English, but was a 
competent, shop-owning microcapitalist: if she can prosper in Great Brit- 
ain, then it’s only the truly fucking dumb who can’t.”*” Bhupinder’s exag- 
gerated essentialism is applied to anyone — positively or negatively — and 
extended to any social group throughout the novel. Even in the description 
of his friend Michael, Puppy resorts to outdated biologisms: 


He was well over six feet tall, and was an interesting Caribbean mix 
- tar-black skin, hazel, European eyes and sleek, almost Asiatic fea- 
tures, combined with a powerful West African frame, perfected by 
slavery, its harsh conditions of natural selection. It’s great to know 
that in his grab for wealth, Whitey created the body his women want 
to fuck the most. **° 

Bhupinder again tries to show that the “Whiteys” are inferior to their for- 
mer slaves, that in fact the former colonizer added to the superiority of the 
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Blacks by tightening ‘natural selection’. To bring Puppy’s non-pc pigeon- 
holing to an extreme, Michael chimes in on the absurd racist discourse and 
ridicules first Eastern Europeans, then Muslims. He picks up on a perceived 
mainstream xenophobia which lets “niggers look smart”**! because other 
cultural, ethnic or religious groups are being discriminated against more 
strongly now: 


“The best thing that’s happened to black people in this country was 
letting these [Eastern European] idiots in. [...] You already see it in 
the media. The papers don’t make a big deal about Yardies anymore, 
they’re obsessed with these Albanian gangs now.’ [...] “These dum- 
mies are making life easy for black people. Same as Muslims are good 
for black people. 9/ 11 was a break for niggers. White people are 
cutting us some slack, now we’re not top of their shit-list. [...] Nig- 
gers might rob you and rape your girlfriend, but they won’t land a 


fucking plane on you.’*? 


Bhupinder is quite clear that the causes for racism and discrimination are 
linked to social and economic inequalities, although his statements not al- 
ways show it. The humorous, or rather, sarcastic use of stereotypes em- 
power him. At least through language he is able to reverse the sense of mar- 
ginalisation he experienced. He is now in the position to discriminate 
against any identity through his distanced cynicism and leaves the impres- 
sion that he is not in the position of the victim anymore. 


Reversing the Colonial Gaze? 


According to literary scholar Ellen Dengel-Janic the novel’s essentialisms 
are a satire and, therefore, a form of destabilising discourse: “Instead of 
representing unstable, shifting and hybrid identities, Dhaliwal seems to re- 
lapse into essentialism, cultural difference and racial stereotype. The reader 
is constantly confronted with disturbing clichés and generalisations, which, 
are, however, part of the novel’s satirical mode.” *° In addition to the inter- 
pretation Dengel-Janic offers, one could define more precisely which type 
of subversion is at work in Nirpal Singh Dhaliwal’s novel. Sabine Nunius, 
for instance, interprets Nirpal Singh Dhaliwal’s use of differential catego- 
ries as a clear reversal of former imperial discourses.** Although Nunius 
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offers a very detailed analysis of the novel, she seems to overlook that her 
argument does not apply to Puppy’s random discrimination of any kind of 
identity. Bhupinder does not simply flip old binary opposites such as East 
and West, Orientalism and Occidentalism. The novel is not a straightfor- 
ward subversion of dichotomies established by a Western colonial dis- 
course or an attempt to bring the marginalised to the centre by reversing 
the hierarchy of categories. Rather, I claim, it is a picaresque portrayal of 
multiculturalism. The narrator plays with stereotypes in order to expose 
them and in order to ridicule the ‘political correctness’ of middle-class lib- 
erals. For Anamik Saha, it is exactly through this attack on the politically- 
correct liberal white society that the second-generation Asian identity of 
Bhupinder is expressed.** Richard Bradford draws a parallel between Hanif 
Kureishi’s The Buddha of Suburbia (1990) and Nirpal Singh Dhaliwal’s 
Tourism. He, too, highlights Tourism’s attack on white liberals: “Dhaliwal’s 
Bhupinder Singh Johal is Karim reborn with extra portions of loathing both 
for white liberals — who wallow in the ‘vague suicidal melancholy’ of post- 
colonial guilt”.*° The postcolonial guilt is what sociologist Paul Gilroy de- 
fined as ‘postimperial melancholia’*”. It prevents a conviviality in Gilroy’s 
sense and reinforces a categorisation of cultural differences in the name of 
‘diversity’. Bhupinder provokes this ‘diversity’ in the ironic stereotyping of 
any identity, including his own cultural, ethnic and class background. “This 
is definitely taking humorous depictions of immigrants à la Hanif Kureishi, 
Zadie Smith and Meera Syal a step further. [...] Dhaliwal creates a post- 
modern flaneur who turns away from his own culture, and instead seeks 
access to upper class lifestyle with its promise of luxury and leisure.” 4° 


As part of his unflinching take on ‘political correctness’*” and in the de- 
tached manner of the decadent flaneur, Bhupinder repeatedly indulges in 
detailed narrations of his sexual encounters. He consumes white female 
bodies, either in the shape of prostitutes or in the shape of his rich girlfriend 
Sophie. London, for him, is a ‘miscegenist heaven’. Most interethnic rela- 
tionships mentioned in the novel, though, are “viewed from a cynical 
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distance as comical stereotypes of desire”'”. Moreover, his explicit sex 
scenes lack any eroticism “as Puppy describes the various sexual acts in 
clinical detail and in so doing removes any illusion of emotional attachment 
or desire.”*! The pornographic narrations are often cut short by 
Bhupinder’s laziness or boredom. Before he or his partner reach a climax, 
Puppy loses interest and is distracted as a scene with his girlfriend Sophie 
shows: 


My prick stiffened. I held her buttocks; I gripped one and she 
moaned [...]. I fingered her arsehole; she liked it and pushed her hips 
back, easing it in further. [...] I thought about fucking her again, but 
saw no reason to spoil her. I drew my face away and nodded to the 


bowls of coffee, the two slices of toast lying on the work top. ‘I’ve 


made breakfast. 4? 


For Bhupinder, Sophie merely represents an entry point to London’s upper 
class. He moves into her flat in Holland Park, lives on her money and ex- 
ploits her sexually. He is spoiled with a hedonist lifestyle and enjoys his life 
as a kind of decadent dandy. He has no aim or belief system but indulges 
in nihilism and does not actively look for a meaningful existence. Just like 
some of his predecessors in stories of the decadent movement”, however, 
the protagonist of Tourism soon grows tired of excess and reaches a mo- 
ment of exhaustion. At this point he longs for some sort of ‘healthy nor- 
mality’, which is, in Bhupinder’s case a relationship, and ultimately a home 
and a family, with Sarupa, with whom he falls in love. Unfortunately, rich 
Sarupa is out of reach: Puppy’s quest for the ‘right partner’ clashes with 
class barriers. 


A Quest Story with Class Barriers 


The ‘quest story’ (Hirsch) which I linked in the previous chapters to Stein’s 
‘radical generational conflict’ turns in the case of Tourism into a ‘radical 
class conflict’. Once Bhupinder’s quest for a decadent lifestyle in exchange 
for minimum effort transforms into a quest for Sarupa, i.e. the ideal partner, 
he is confronted with class barriers. The protagonist experiences a conflict: 
the strategies, including his non-PC sarcasm and flâneur-like behaviour, 
which had helped him so far to get involved with people from the upper 
classes are useless. Sarupa is engaged to the wealthy cousin of Sophie and 
stems from a very successful and influential family with Indian roots who 
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migrated from Uganda to London before she was born. Puppy instantly 
feels emotionally connected to her. Despite some shared cultural markers, 
Bhupinder and Sarupa do not have much in common. Most importantly, he 
lacks the key to her social group: financial capital. “Her dismissal of him in 
favour of her rich but uninteresting fiancé serves to highlight the novel’s 
ideology: it is not romance that has the power to unite different social fac- 
tions, but money.”** Sarupa, nicknamed Super, is the adored daughter of 
the Sodhilal family. She is well-educated, hard-working and ambitious. Like 
her father, she embodies the entrepreneurial subject of neoliberalism. She 
works as a commercial lawyer for a firm which promotes free enterprise 
and is convinced she is contributing to positive change in the world: 


‘We promote free enterprise. We help governments break up state 
monopolies and introduce reforms, opening markets to foreign and 
private investment. We present them with a format, a legal frame- 
work for a competitive business environment. I [also] help manage 
a venture capital fund for my dad and his friends. We’ve created it to 
invest in young Asian entrepreneurs. It’s called Indravest. We’re 
hoping to fund some MBAs and bursaries.’*”° 

Sarupa’s aspiration, her belief in meritocracy and her motivation to initiate 
‘positive change’ for others distinguish her from the other ‘rich kids’ 
Bhupinder knows. One of them is his friend Luca, for example. According 
to Puppy, Luca lives in complete ignorance of his privileges and — saturated 
by luxury — lacks direction in life: 


It was through knowing Luca that I saw how charmed and beautiful 
other people’s lives can be. Luca had no idea how lucky he was, so 
pissed away his time as a twenty-first-century roué. He even had the 
twenty-first-century roué’s career of choice: he was a DJ. [...] Luca 
muddled along, cutting the odd record and playing at the occasional 
club. He didn’t need fame, everything was already on his plate: 


money, friendship, sex.*” 


Although Bhupinder finds Luca’s decadent lifestyle and habitus attractive 
in the beginning, the inequalities increasingly annoy him. “When a rich 
white kid tells you they’re acting, modelling or making music, it means 
they’re doing fuck all.”*”” These kind of young people have the financial, 
cultural and social capital Puppy needs on his Sarupa quest but had done 
nothing to either earn it or fully appreciate it. 
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Bhupinder had been aware of the power of money before, its ability to let 
“ethnic and cultural differences [retreat] into the background”*® as he ob- 
serves in Sophie’s wealthy neighbourhood, for instance: “Money alche- 
mises people, the mere suspicion of it changes everything. [...] They were 
a beloved elect: Europeans, Arabs, Americans and Jews; each saw the other 
through a prism of money, and loved what they saw.”*”’ To a certain extent, 
Bhupinder even follows the logic of Sarupa’s argument who is in favour of 
Thatcher’s and Blair’s ideologies. Sarupa claims: ‘[Thatcher] was Britain’s 
first Indian Prime Minister.’ [...] Her life and values are totally consistent 
with ours ... She believed in hard work and ambition, and created an eco- 
nomic environment in which people with those values could flourish.’’® In 
the course of their dialogue then, Sarupa’s explanations leave him frustrated 
as they frame his life as failure: “What are you thinking?’ said Sarupa. “You 
look glum.’ ‘I was thinking about how great it must feel to be successful. It 
must feel great to have money and no fears.’”°°! Their conversation cumu- 
lates in Puppy’s dramatic outburst about the ultimate value of money: 


“Money isn’t everything.’ [Sarupa] put her hand on my shoulder. 
‘It’s more important to be happy.’ ‘No it isn’t. And you know it 
isn’t. [...] Happiness is overrated. It’s bullshit. [...] It’s contingent 
and transient. But money ...’ I stared at her elegant fingers, at the 


diamond shining on her ring. ‘Money is always money. It doesn’t 


fuck you around. You know where you stand with money.”>” 


Meeting Sarupa leads Bhupinder to question his own life. At the same time, 
he knows that his social position is not merely the outcome of his short- 
comings or only his responsibility. He experiences an unresolvable conflict 
between individual and society. Dengel-Janic reads Tourism as an “indirect 
critique of [New] Labour policies and leftist thinking [of the 1990s] which 
produces a feel-good multiculturalism, empty slogans of tolerance and po- 
litical correctness as the ultimate means to an egalitarian multi-ethnic Brit- 
ain.” Bhupinder’s story shows that growing tensions in Britain at the turn 
of the century are not actually connected to ethnic or cultural differences 
but to economic inequality. 


One scene vividly illustrates the difference Bhupinder senses. In a karaoke 
session with his wealthy friends, Bhupinder starts growing conscious of his 
voice: “[The] sound of [my voice] surprised me. [...] I was taken aback by 
how particular I was, how rooted in time and place: everything about me 
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came from the Punjabi suburb of West London. I felt embarrassed. I real- 
ised how outlandish my presence here was.”° The difference of his voice 
shocks Bhupinder. He fully grasps now that he does not belong to his circle 
of elite friends: “Everyone else belonged to a milieu of metropolitan wealth, 
their differences in colour subsumed within a shared order of money. Their 
lives were firmly aligned. Mine was experiencing just a glancing encounter 
with theirs, before I ricocheted back into oblivion.””® Ultimately, not be- 
longing to the ‘milieu of metropolitan wealth’ means never reaching 
Sarupa’s world. Bhupinder does manage to seduce Sarupa once and for a 
short moment it looks as if things start to change for Puppy. But then 
Sarupa stops communicating with him altogether; she excludes him from 
her circles for good. Bhupinder finally admits to himself: “[Imagining 
Sarupa] exhausted me. Nothing I’ve ever wanted has come true; I was tired 
of being let down. I was tired of my lingering, lifelong sense of incomple- 
tion. [...] I hadn’t wanted much from life: love, safety, a sense of belonging 
to somewhere or someone. Instead, I had nothing.” Out of despair, he 
steals money from a friend, leaves London and travels Europe. He seems to 
now be a tourist in the full sense of the word. However, the distanced, eth- 
nographic gaze he had in his hometown is lost on his zigzagging from one 
city to the next. On his journey, he increasingly turns inward until he 
reaches Egypt where he starts practicing yoga and dreaming of a back-to- 
the-roots trip to India. Here the story ends. Only on the very last pages 
does the reader learn that Puppy is informed by Sarupa that he has fathered 
her daughter. 


5.2 A Flaneur’s Floating through Spaces of Class 


Some narratological features are particularly relevant to the construction of 
the main character Bhupinder, his (trans)formation and fictional world: the 
representation of spaces, the metaphorical figure of the flaneur and dis- 
tanced narration. As mentioned in the previous chapters, one characteristic 
of the novel of (trans)formation is the journey, which in more traditional 
models of the Bildungsroman often corresponds with the quest story. In 
Tourism, too, the formation of the protagonist Bhupinder parallels the so- 
cio-geographic spaces he crosses. The title of Nirpal Singh Dhaliwal’s novel 
already invites a reading of Tourism as a story about travelling different 
worlds with a narrator who is able to visit various social groups. As I argue 
further below, he never fully engages with any of these groups but keeps or 
has to keep the distanced view of the spectator. His ethnographic accounts 
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of the various spaces, nevertheless, reveal socio-political issues which inter- 
twine with his personal process of transformation. 


Outside Britain 


Bhupinder’s story is framed by two different positions — geographically and 
biographically: the novel opens witha scene in Italy in September 2003. The 
first-person narrator is broke, lonely and hopeless. After fleeing London 
he had hopped from Amsterdam to Munich and Barcelona. He concludes 
in retrospect: 


What was the point of Amsterdam? Months of narcotic indolence, 
some lechery; nothing of interest nor value. Munich was worse; I 
was mad to go there in winter, alone and freezing. I thought that in 
isolation I’d focus myself and write. But every city has its easy pas- 
times, easier women. Barcelona was better, for its weather and for 
having suspended my plans: I’d write, so I told myself, when Pd fin- 
ished scratching my itch. Nonetheless, this past year: bullshit! It’s 


brought few rewards, little joy, no peace.’ 


Still, he intends to tell his story which only the distance to his life in Lon- 
don allows him to do and enters the main plot. Thereafter the novel closes 
with a short chapter set in Egypt in October 2004. Puppy has a small job in 
a New Age beach resort, practices yoga and seems to have recovered from 
his penniless and exhausting wanderings. Although the job situation comes 
to a close, he stays calm and starts thinking about a next step: India. He 
imagines India as a possibility, both to return to his family roots and loved 
relatives, and to explore his new interest in yoga and Buddhism. His quest 
seems to turn into a spiritual quest with India as home and idealised space 
of reconciliation. Only that at this turning point he is reminded of his orig- 
inal quest: he receives Sarupa’s email about their child which leaves the end 
of the story open. So, Puppy’s story is framed by two chapters set outside 
London which only contain information about his journeys outside Great 
Britain. As mentioned above, the depiction of his touristic trips through 
Europe functions as a contrast to his inward journey which opens a space 
for reflection and finding a voice to tell his story. 


In and Around London 


The actual story of Bhupinder’s (trans)formation, that is, the story he tells 
the implied reader, is handled very differently: in the narrator’s analepsis, 
the main plot travels in episodes through London and includes a brief ex- 
cursion to the countryside. The development of the main character here 
parallels his journey through space. The formation of his character and 
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learning about the ways of the world is closely tied to the fictional spaces 
of Southall, Hackney, Hoxton, Holland Park, and the Cotswolds, for ex- 
ample. Simultaneously, these spaces represent the set-up and dynamics of 
Nirpal Singh Dhaliwal’s fictional British society, with a trajectory from the 
poorer parts of London to the upper-class Holland Park and upper-middle 
class Cotswolds. Bhupinder portrays, for example, Hoxton in 1996: after 
the district had been “an empty buffer between the City and the immigrant 
slums of East London”?® it becomes the “Mecca of ‘Cool Britannia’”*™”. 
Hoxton becomes the space which represents the beginnings of the above- 
mentioned multiculturalism. 


People from across Britain flocked there in the mid-nineties; for a 
few years the area had a vibrancy I’d never seen before. I’d never seen 
white people so self-confident and open. 1996 was the era of Brit- 
pop, and the final year of two decades of Tory government. The idea 
of what it was to be British was up for grabs; people’s vision of things 
was loose, carefree. People came to London to recreate themselves. 
They wanted to experience all it had to offer, wogs and all.°' 


The white liberal middle classes, in particular creatives working in the arts, 
fashion or media, flood the space in their search for cultural and ethnic dif- 
ference which they are eager to celebrate. Obviously, Bhupinder comments 
in his own, mock sexist and racist way on the development: 


Screwing those white chicks, I felt a sea change in the culture: they 
weren’t fucking me just to get back at their parents. Those girls were 
inquisitive; they were experimenting with their lives, they wanted to 
experience different things with different people. And I, for the first 


time, didn’t think white people had an innate distaste for me.°!! 


In this passage Bhupinder almost enjoys the new opportunities for inter- 
ethnic relationships. His non-PC attitude soon brings back the focus on 
his cynical view of the ‘multicultural’ British society again, for instance, in 
his description of Portobello Road: “white women clung to well-wrought 
ethnic studs who pushed tricycle pushchairs laden with fat brown babies; 
demure young white men guided Asian girlfriends through stalls selling 
hookahs, avant-garde sneakers and sun-dried tomatoes. The café was 
crowded, full of people drinking Spanish beer and eating parmesan and 
rocket salads, enjoying the pluralist esprit de corps of Notting Hill.”°'” The 
narrator employs similar stereotypes as mentioned above. Essentially, 
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multiculturalism is for him another reduction of identities to clear-cut cul- 
tural differences, a form of ‘positive racism’, which he attempts to carve out 
in his descriptions. In addition, multiculturalism, for Bhupinder, appears to 
be just a form of consumption — the consumption of lifestyles. For the peo- 
ple he watches on Portobello Road being ‘multicultural’ merely means to 
choose a partner from a different ethnic background or to buy goods and 
food from other cultures, or what they think could be from other cultures. 
Behind the fagade of exoticisms Bhupinder sees a Portobello Road he des- 
pises: 


I hated the area: a vapid would-be bohemia, it was too fey for imag- 
ination and radicalism [...]. It was home to the corporate rump of 
the creative media [...] and a hub for the underbelly of the English 
bourgeoisie: antique-dealing heroin addicts, thespians-turned-coke- 
dealers, New Age charlatans selling Ayurveda [...].°° 

For Bhupinder ‘multiculturalism’ is hoovered up by a type of economy 
which trades fake ethics, anxious political correctness and pretended con- 
viviality. It is a type of multiculturalism which glosses over differences 
linked to economic and social inequality. The postimperial melancholy is 
impersonated by two young, fruit-smoothie drinking Guardian readers 
with whom Puppy has to share the table in a café. “One read a piece on GM 
crops; the other glanced through a feature on Iranian art-house films. Both 
wore short hair, Levi’s, sandals and black rectangular spectacles; their faces 
bore the idealism, the vague suicidal melancholy of white English liberal- 
ism.”?!* Instead of the empty idealism, imagined openness and enforced 
multiculturalism, Bhupinder ‘prefers’ the honest exclusivity of the rich rep- 
resented in the upper-class district Holland Park: “There, everything was 
pristine; almost everyone was white. [...] I lived in Hackney where people 
had nothing, or just enough to inspire resentment. Hackney’s rich owned 
Land Rover Discoveries and Smeg fridge-freezers; Holland Park’s owned 
the world.”°'® The racism he had experienced in Southall and Greenford as 
a child and the ‘reverse racism’, the consumption of multiculturalism he 
observes in Hoxton or on Portobello Road do not really name the actual 
differences in London’s society. His excursions to the worlds of the met- 
ropolitan elite, which include a weekend-visit of Sarupa’s stately country 
house in the Cotswolds, i.e. away from the struggling lives in London, give 
him an impression of the spaces of class to which he will never get perma- 
nent access. His cynicism about the working classes in Southall and Hack- 
ney and about the middle classes in Hoxton combines with his distress of 
being excluded from the upper classes. His deliberate distancing from 
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family and communities in Southall and Hackney as well as the rejection by 
Sarupa’s circle leave Puppy lonely. He realises that in his process of indi- 
vidualisation London has become a space full of people but empty of rela- 
tions: “I could see the red sun setting on the corner of the city. Several 
million people were out there, ploughing several million furrows. Barely a 
handful knew or cared anything about me.”*!® Puppy feels disconnected. 
He does not belong to his city anymore. On his way out of London to 
travel Europe, he looks back with bitter sentimentalism: “London had been 
my home for almost thirty years; Pd known nowhere else. She was the gor- 
geous, faithless whore that bore me; she’d never shown me any love, but 
had shown me the world and its workings. For that much, I was grateful.”°!” 
Bhupinder thus ends the story of his (trans)formation with a reference to 
the spaces which had influenced his development. His formation is shown 
against a backdrop of the transformation of British society in London in 
the decade before and in the first years after the events of 9/11. Nirpal 
Singh Dhaliwal’s representation of London spaces in Tourism questions the 
idea of multiculturalism promoted by the then Blair government. 


The Figure of the Flaneur and Distanced Narration 


Bhupinder’s description of the spaces he crosses come close to ethno- 
graphic observations: detailed, analytical, critical. His mocking humour, 
which drifts into sarcasm and cynicism, distorts some of the depictions into 
non-PC essentialisms. These emphasise his distanced view on the scenes he 
visits on his journeys through London. Dengel-Janic convincingly draws a 
connection between Tourism’s protagonist Bhupinder, his role of the tour- 
ist as an ethnographic agent and his performance as a ‘flaneur’.*!8 I do not 
follow her interpretation that the protagonist Bhupinder is so detached that 
he is “above and beyond the need to be rooted, to belong or to settle 
down.”!? As I showed above there are moments in Puppy’s account when 
he expressly desires a home and belonging, or in which he becomes — alt- 
hough uncomfortably — aware of his rootedness. This longing to belong is 
symptomatic for the later phase of his development. I do agree, neverthe- 
less, that Bhupinder’s early episodes as a free-floating observer certainly do 
leave the impression that he is beyond the need to belong. It is only through 
the crisis caused by Sarupa that he wishes for a ‘home’. Until then 
Bhupinder cruises the city, as I showed above and as Dengel-Janic also 
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records’, with pretended disinterest and a plethora of provocative re- 


marks. This evokes the figure of the flaneur. 


The figure of the fläneur allows for a panoramic portrayal of London’s fic- 
tional geography and of the various social groups inhabiting this imagined 
space. Similar to modernist texts with a fläneur, Nirpal Singh Dhaliwal’s 
novel employs the figure as an observer who describes a city’s inhabitants 
in all their variety, criss-crossing multiple categories of identity. Reading 
Bhupinder as a flaneur makes coherent the seemingly opposing character 
traits and desires of the protagonist. Puppy first distances himself from his 
direct social environment, then alienates himself from any cultural commu- 
nity and unflinchingly dissects the workings of Western liberalism while 
trying to find his way out of the economic struggle and into a luxurious 
upper-class life. This process of formation is very much assisted by his hab- 
itus of the urban flaneur. He picks and chooses the situations and people 
he observes. He is both free and essentially alone on his tours. As a fläneur, 
he is not subject to power structures or affected by the social hierarchies. 
He hovers outside the daily treadmill of the city’s inhabitants. He is inde- 
pendent or enjoys an independence funded by someone else. As a flaneur, 
Puppy is able to reverse or, at least, divert the colonial gaze as explained 
above. In his role as a fläneur, Bhupinder sardonically employs old differ- 
ential categories in order to position himself against others. 


In the light of this humorous Othering and mock racism, Dengel-Janic 
wonders: “But how can the reader ascertain if the text’s and not the narra- 
tor’s position is racist? It might be only the narrator’s racist ideology, 
which the text exposes but does not endorse. Questions of reliability arise, 
of subjective point of view, of distance between narrator and implied au- 
thor.”*?! Dengel-Janic assumes that “an illusion of objectivity” is estab- 
lished through the narrator’s distance “to whatever he chooses to portray 
and render in his monologues on race, sex and class”, an illusion which “ob- 
scures the position from which he speaks.”*” I claim that not the obscuring 
of the position is relevant to a reading of Tourism. (As argued above 
Bhupinder’s essentialisms can easily be interpreted as mock racisms.) Ra- 
ther, it is the distance between the narrator, i.e. Bhupinder in 2003, and the 
main character, i.e. Bhupinder in 2002, which is key to an understanding of 
Tourism’s protagonist and his process of formation or subjectification. This 
narrative point of view is supported by the choice of tense for the frame (in 
present tense) and the metafiction, i.e. the actual story of Bhupinder’s for- 
mation (in past tense). Nirpal Singh Dhaliwal thus creates two voices for 
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his first-person narrator Bhupinder: the voice of the reflecting storyteller 
about to ‘confess’ and the voice of the picaresque fläneur who comments 
on London’s society. It is this difference between the two voices which is 
essential, because it points to the development which Bhupinder undergoes 
and because it invites the reader to question his reliability and, crucially, to 
come to her or his own conclusions. What remains to be answered now is 
whether these two voices are voices that matter. 


5.3 Picaresque Self-optimisation against Political Impotence 
Finding a Voice? Finding a Voice which Matters? 


As explained in the previous chapters Mark Stein postulates that finding a 
voice is the core characteristic of the novel of transformation, that it is the 
main distinction from conventional types of the Bildungsroman. According 
to Stein’s definition of the novel of transformation or Black British Bild- 
ungsroman, the personal formation is at the same time political. The novel 
Tourism tells the story of Bhupinder’s formation which I outlined above. 
What he most struggles with are the class barriers which prevent him from 
being with the woman with whom he falls in love. As a result, he distances 
himself from his life in Britain and travels Europe which leaves him broke, 
alone and desperate. Finally, in Egypt, he finds some sort of reconciliation 
in practising yoga and in envisioning a back-to-the-roots trip to India. So, 
the formation of Bhupinder can be read as a personal formation which is at 
the same time political. What is specific, though, is the question of the pro- 
tagonist’s social position and of his portrayal of a fictional Britain. Unlike 
a conventional Bildungsroman, the story has an open end: the reader learns 
that Bhupinder is the father of Sarupa’s child but it is left unresolved 
whether the protagonist returns to Britain and whether he ‘successfully’ 
integrates into society. Moreover, the main part of the text centres on 
Bhupinder as a “cynical protagonist [whose voice] dismantles any attempt 
to represent London’s celebration of ethnic diversity and hybridity”*” in- 
stead of constructing a new subject position in his multicultural society as 
Mark Stein’s ‘novel of transformation’ would have it. 


Dengel-Janic and Nunius categorise Nirpal Singh Dhaliwal’s narrative as 
‘confessional’>** with reference to the introductory pages of the novel on 
which Bhupinder explains: 


Pd always thought there was a novel in me. I thought my change in 
fortune, my windfall, would let me write it. Except I can’t. I’ve 
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scribbled thousands of banal sentences during these months, and 
can’t find it. It’s not there. If it is, it’s behind this thing, this colossus 
that’s blocked my sight for twelve months. I look into the sky and I 
see it; I stare at the wall, the floor, the mirror, my fingernails, and I 


see it. So I’ve jotted down my memories, preparing for my project, 


my opus - my confession.” 


Although Bhupinder uses the term ‘confession’, I do not define Tourism as 
a confessional novel. I claim that Tourism is a mock confessional account. 
It is still a novel of transformation in which the protagonist finds his voice, 
albeit a cynical one. And it is a novel of transformation with an interest in 
political questions on a meta-level: “[B]y provoking liberal and leftist sen- 
timent, Dhaliwal’s novel, in a disturbing way, forces one to confront the 
continuous power of a politics of difference in a Western, supposedly lib- 
eral, democracy.”’” So, Nirpal Singh Dhaliwal’s text does correspond to 
Stein’s concept of the Black British Bildungsroman. However, I question 
whether Bhupinder’s voice is relevant at all. To Mark Stein, finding a voice 
is also key to the performative function of the novel of transformation. 
This entails a construction of alternative subject positions. In the following 
section I discuss in which way the narrator of Tourism voices his identity 
and what kind of subject positions Nirpal Singh Dhaliwal’s narrative offers. 
I show that his voice is ambivalent. Bhupinder is critical of hegemonic dis- 
courses but his voice does not necessarily matter. In his attitude of passive 
protest’ I trace both the neoliberal self and its anti-subject. 


Bhupinder’s Entrepreneurial Self 


Bhupinder, the protagonist of Nirpal Singh Dhaliwal’s novel Tourism, is in 
some ways depicted as a character who resembles a neoliberal subtype, the 
figure of the entrepreneur, as defined in the previous chapters. While he 
grows up, Bhupinder becomes increasingly detached from his family. What 
is generally considered a ‘normal’ aspect of growing up becomes extreme 
in his case: he not only turns away from his family but he also exploits them 
financially. The only times Puppy returns to visit his mother and brother is 
when he needs money. Not being able to identify with any social group in 
his surrounding communities leads to excessive individualisation. He epit- 
omises an autonomous subject: he is as independent as possible, he follows 
only his own interests and hunts the widest variety of choices. As explained 
in detail earlier, he is a detached observer who does not commit to anything 
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or engage wholeheartedly with his social context. By the end of the novel 
the protagonist has even distanced himself from his only close friends Mi- 
chael and Luca. Although London is full of people, Puppy is essentially iso- 
lated. His affairs are not real relationships. His thoughts are dismissive 
when he approaches a girl in a club: “[The blonde] was sexy, but wasn’t the 
prettiest girl around; her face was wide, her teeth a little crooked. I didn’t 
mind; I wouldn’t have to put in too much work.” His loveless flings are 
either possibilities to consume white female bodies and/or instrumental- 
ised for other purposes. His girlfriend Sophie, for instance, provides him 
with a flat, food and privileged lifestyle. Most importantly, she serves as a 
ticket to Sarupa, in whom Bhupinder is actually interested. In order to im- 
press her, he comes up with a business plan. Although not particularly suc- 
cessful career-wise, he is resourceful. 


I wrote music reviews for some men’s magazines, short pieces [...]. 
Every month dozens of preview CDs arrived at my flat in official 
music company envelopes; I’d choose ten or twelve to review, then 
rewrite their accompanying press releases in a less adulatory tone. 
These were my music reviews. Each review earned me about forty 
pounds. I then took the CDs - all unheard, still sealed in plastic - 
[...] and sold them. My rent was paid with an afternoon’s work each 
month.” 


With the lowest input of working hours possible, the protagonist achieves 
enough profit to sustain his lifestyle for a while. For his work, he shows no 
idealism or passion whatsoever. To him it ıs a dull routine which should be 
minimised to the bare essentials regardless of professionalism, legal or 
moral standards. The music he is meant to review is “unheard” and “still 
sealed in plastic”, i.e. distant to him. He merely plagiarises existing texts 
about the songs and resells the unopened CDs. What appears as a small and 
seemingly irrelevant example of Bhupinder’s practices stands for a more 
general attitude he and Michael developed. Although or because they are 
excluded from the financial elites they create and sell products “white peo- 
ple want”. In his attempt to “mak[e] it in this country”**!, Michael, for 
example, produces art which sounds ridiculous but which caters for the 
taste of white, liberal consumers. He receives generous funding for “a 
multi-screen video installation: called Niggers, it involved images of every- 
day white people — plumbers, bank clerks, taxi drivers — dancing the run- 
ning-man to Vanilla Ice’s 1990 hit single, ‘Ice Ice Baby’.”°? Michael 
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employs the vocabulary of a contemporary Western art world in order to 
sell his piece of art as a conceptual work. Neither he nor Bhupinder attempt 
to understand any of its logic. For them it is a convenient business strategy 
as Michael reveals: “I wrote about how this idea deals with the white para- 
digm, and its appropriation of the black subject.” “What does it mean?’ 
‘Fuck knows. Evie told me to write it. But they fell for it. Can you fucking 
believe that?” Michael and Puppy play the game of neoliberalism and 
trade social, financial and cultural capital in a cunning way. Their individual 
freedom of choice is their most urgent concern. For Bhupinder this plays 
out best in the freedom of choice on the sexual market as Sarah Ilott points 
out.** The narrator states: “I was grateful I wasn’t ugly; I didn’t have to 
strive for wealth to avoid a life of substandard sexual partners.”*° In most 
situations, sex, for him is a means to consume, e.g. the female body without 
emotional or romantic attachment, or to invest, e.g. in a more luxurious 
lifestyle granted by Sophie. In the main character of Tourism Ilott sees, 
therefore, a “representative of the ruthless detachment of market forces”.°?° 
He takes the meaning of ‘human resource’ to an extreme and considers his 
own body as capital. While looking in the mirror, he narcissistically lists the 
grandiose heritage in his genetic makeup. 


The Punjab overlaps India’s border with Pakistan, and was the his- 
toric gateway for migration in and out of the subcontinent: Greeks, 
Persians, Afghans, Moguls and Aryans have all entered the region 
through the Punjab. It was also a staging post on the silk route, a 
link in the tenuous communication chain between China and Eu- 
rope. I looked at myself in the mirror, tracing the ethnicities in my 
face: thick Eurasian eyebrows; a round Tatar face; fine black oriental 
hair; a Mediterranean nose; full Indic lips and wide Asiatic eyes.” 


Bhupinder is aware of his attractiveness and strategically employs his looks. 
He considers himself a combination of the best of all great civilisations. As 
the most valuable resource he owns, his body, therefore, plays an important 
role in his marketing of his self. Stripped to the minimum, to his bare ex- 
istence, his body, the protagonist of Tourism shows his features as an en- 
trepreneurial self most clearly. 


Bhupinder as an Anti-Subject? 


Bhupinder, the protagonist of Nirpal Singh Dhaliwal’s Tourism, is in some 
ways also depicted as a character who undermines or contradicts the figure 
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of the entrepreneur. This becomes obvious in the manner he responds to 
foil characters in the novel. Representatives of neoliberalism are com- 
mented on or portrayed by the narrator in a funny, strange or negative way. 
Even to Sarupa, whom he falls for, or rather to her neoliberal philosophy 
he keeps a critical distance. He ridicules her new-age spirituality and her 
belief in an ethically sound corporate world. Sarupa’s entrepreneurial spirit 
appears in numerous situations. Sarupa and Sophie’s philosophy of a ful- 
filled life represent the essence of contemporary discourses about happi- 
ness, for instance. Sophie categorically tells Bhupinder: “You have to 
choose to be happy. Happiness is basically a choice.” And, as briefly men- 
tioned above, Sarupa tries to comfort him: “Money isn’t everything. [...] 
It’s more important to be happy.”*” In the context of gaining agency, of 
psychopolitics, governmentality and the reproduction of power relations 
scholar Sam Binkley investigated new discourses on happiness. He indi- 
cates that happiness is not defined as a state of being or a relation with oth- 
ers anymore. Rather, it is increasingly seen as a resource, goal and instru- 
ment which can be employed strategically by the “sovereign, enterprising, 
self-interested actor”.°* It is thus up to the entrepreneurial self to use hap- 
piness as a currency in order to reach full potential and attract the best op- 
portunities on the market of life. “Happiness [...] as a technology but also 
as an enterprise of self-development, represents one of the chief instru- 
ments of neoliberal government, the very leitmotif of neoliberal life itself 
[...]-”°* To upper-class Sophie Bhupinder answers ironically: “[Happiness] 
is not a choice. [...] For people like you, sweetheart, it’s an obligation.” 5# 
And he strongly disagrees with Sarupa’s credo that happiness is more im- 
portant than money: “Happiness is overrated. It’s bullshit.”°® Bhupinder is 
not convinced by this leitmotif of neoliberalism. Sarupa’s yoga practice is 
another example. She takes classes in one of the fitness clubs on which 
Puppy dismissively remarks: 


The club [...] had a vital role in the lives of the haute bourgeoisie. It 
was at once a purgative for their bodies, and an idyll where they 
could indulge in feng shui and crystal therapy, a world away from 
the intense rationality of their working lives. Clubs like this revital- 
ise capitalists, so they can manage capitalism more effectively; bil- 


lions are made worldwide from such ventures.’** 
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A formerly spiritual practise like yoga is now employed as a technique for 
self-optimisation in an enterprise culture. Scholar Nandini Gooptu pub- 
lished an in-depth study about this and similar trends in contemporary In- 
dia. She and her colleagues document “new religious practices that seek to 
provide the tools of resubjectification of the individual in an enterprising 
mode” and find that “[s]piritualism and ideas of enterprise inflect each 
other and offer hopes of self-transformation and worldly success”.°* 
Puppy practices yoga himself at the end of the novel. For him, however, it 
is a way to reconnect to traditional practices of his own family history. The 
new forms of yoga sold in the West do not carry the same meaning for him. 
He shows a similar dismissiveness to the phony ethics in current business 
models of which Sarupa is so proud. Bhupinder belittles Sarupa’s whole- 
heartedness when she talks about the importance of being a morally in- 
vested entrepreneur and in particular when she explains ‘corporate social 
responsibility’ to him: 


‘Corporate Social Responsibility. Businesses don’t operate in a 
moral vacuum. [...] They’re intrinsic to the world we live in. They 
have a vested interest in the well-being of society ... Society, after 
all, is an amalgam of labour and customers. Businesses have to be 
moral stakeholders, if only to secure their own interests.’ Her sin- 
cerity amused me.’** 

Not only in Sarupa’s elitist circles but generally Puppy often portrays the 
daily world of business comically. One example is the scene he sketches in 
an exclusive fitness club to which he got access through a well-connected 
friend: 


When I arrived, at six o’clock, the changing rooms thronged with 
businessmen undressing for their midweek workouts: a tundra of 
cold white bodies. They had taut pinched expressions, thin phy- 
siques and hairy nipples. [...] These men were executives, adminis- 
trators of modern capitalism; they needed to stay lean, hungry and 
alert. The air stank of sweat and bourgeois angst. They moved to the 
hard rhythm of techno music [...]. There were plenty of women 
among them, hard-bodied corporate divas. [...] One or two made 
eye contact with me, giving me harsh, greedy stares.°* 
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The bodies of the peoples Puppy observes are incarnations of the entrepre- 
neurial self. The intense aspirations of these business women and men, their 
permanent but fear-driven activity, their bodies drilled by self-discipline 
with a denial of otzo or of irrational indulgence, and the cold, machine-like 
atmosphere of the space they share stand in strong contrast to Bhupinder. 
As described further above, he is depicted as sensual persona who likes to 
enjoy the pleasures of life in every way. 


So, on the one hand Bhupinder shows features of the entrepreneurial self 
but on the other hand he does not fully fit the figure of the entrepreneur. 
He does not totally conform to “market principles of discipline, efficiency, 
and competitiveness”’*‘, he is not completely a homo economicus, an “en- 
trepreneur of himself, being for himself his own capital, being for himself 
his own producer, being for himself the source of [his] earnings.”*” He is 
not just human capital. He does not economise all aspects of his life and 
index all his decisions according to the highest rationality under the condi- 
tion of scarce resources. Bhupinder’s type of entrepreneurialism is not in- 
strumentalised for glossing over structural problems and social inequalities. 
He does not always take responsibility for ‘failing’. He is not involved in a 
never-ending process of optimisation and self-optimisation. What then is 
the protagonist of Tourism? Is he the anti-subject to the entrepreneurial 
self? I claim that his characterisation questions Foucault’s totalising con- 
struct of the entrepreneurial self. Bhupinder’s irony is a rupture in the nar- 
ratives of neoliberalism. His sarcastic humour, his detached observations 
and his resistance to fully embrace an entrepreneurial mind-set mark a kind 
of counterpart to the neoliberal self. Sociologist Ulrich Bréckling states 
three examples of how the imperative of neoliberal discourses is potentially 
evaded or subverted: “Depression, irony and passive resistance are [...] 
causes of friction in the regime of entrepreneurial subjectification.”**° With 
irony and passive resistance, Puppy surely questions hegemonic discourses 
of neoliberalism. But is this enough to make him an anti-subject? And does 
this allow for agency or a voice that matters in the sense Mark Stein envi- 
sions it for the protagonists of novels of transformation? 


A Picaresque Version of the Entrepreneurial Self 


I claim that the protagonist of Nirpal Singh Dhaliwal’s novel Tourism is a 
picaresque version of the entrepreneurial self. The narrative can be read as 
a form of implicit critique of neoliberalism but does not offer new subject 
positions in which the protagonist gains agency. As explained earlier, 
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Hirsch distinguishes between the Bildungsheld, the picaresque hero and the 
protagonist of the confessional novel. Whereas the confessor is a “spiritual 
outsider” and the Bildungsheld a “representative member of society”, the 
picaro is a “social outcast””°!. In the picaresque novel episodes are loosely 
connected. The picaro is turned outward toward society which is also ex- 
pressed in the novel’s focus on material aspects and on adventures. All this 
applies although Tourism can still be read as a novel of transformation as 
elaborated in detail above. Thus, Nirpal Singh Dhaliwal constructs a main 
character and narrator in his text who roughly follows the formation of 
characters in the Black British Bildungsroman. He does, however, narrate 
the story of Bhupinder with a twist: the characterisation of his protagonist 
involves picaresque elements. He considers himself a social outcast who 
refuses the ethos and business mindedness of ‘the’ Asian family. In his 
monologue about the sons of an old neighbour and friend of the family, 
this becomes quite clear: 


My shapeless meandering existence was strange and exotic to them; 
they were amazed and unsettled by my lackadaisy. [...] Pd talk about 
my life — what I wrote, what Pd read, the places Pd been and the girls 
I was seeing — and their eyes would glaze. Any suggestion at a world 
beyond their jobs, their families and their old man’s precepts dis- 
comforted them. My life was a dangerous example; it contravened 
the logic behind their achievements. Bland and assiduous Indians 
were now the backbone of this country; the NHS, the legal system, 
the technocracies of commerce and the state were diligently upheld 
by men like [them].??? 


This tongue-in-cheek self-characterisation contrasts his pleasure-seeking 
lifestyle with the dull, everyday existence of diligent members of the fic- 
tional British society. Bhupinder ridicules their belief in meritocracy and 
career goals. He is sure they secretly long for a life which breaks free from 
the expectations of their community, a life which they are afraid of at the 
same time. Puppy considers himself daring and dangerous. He is ambiva- 
lent in many ways. In a dialogue with Sarupa, for example, he seems to take 
on a political position which backs Sarupa’s neoliberal worldview. Simulta- 
neously he makes fun of it. 


[Bhupinder said,] ‘[i]t’s the best socio-economic system mankind’s 
ever had. No other system is as congruent with human nature as this 
one.’ [...] Sarupa looked at [him] with approval. ‘It expresses human 
dynamism, creativity and resourcefulness on a grand scale. [...]’ ‘It 
does express humanity on a grand scale, but those weren’t the qual- 
ities I had in mind.’ ‘What did you have in mind?’ ‘Mediocrity and 
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paranoia,’ [he] said. “They’re the basic principles of the human con- 
dition, and the base principles of consumerism. That’s why I like 


capitalism ... There’s an integrity to the whole thing.” 


Entrepreneurial Sarupa considers his statements strange and further ques- 
tions him to clarify what he means: ‘If that’s how you feel about it, I don’t 
see how you're a fan. You don’t think capitalism is actually good for peo- 
ple.’ ‘I don’t think people are good for people.’*** Bhupinder, however, 
plays the misanthrope who is not interested in politics. When asked for his 
concrete opinion he resorts to his detached point of view as a flaneur. ‘So 
you’re not a socialist, or an anarchist or anti-globalist, even though you 
think capitalism is mediocre and paranoid?’ ‘No.’ ‘What are you, then?’ 
[...] Tm a tourist,’ I said. ‘I’m just a fucking tourist ... I just look at the 
view.’ This clear reference to the title, Tourism, ties in with my discussion 
of Bhupinder as a flaneur and the implications for his development 
throughout the novel. Puppy is essentially a homage to the work of Houel- 
lebecq as Albertazzi stresses: “[His] views on sex and race as well as his 
critique of Western consumerism and narcissism are clearly modelled on 
those of the French novelist.”°° With an idol like Houellebecq, obviously, 
the question of agency becomes superfluous. The nihilist “ordinarily spits 
on money, the freedom of the individual, human rights, representative de- 
mocracy and non-smoking areas” and claims that “Marxists, anarchists, ex- 
istentialists and leftists of all kinds” are useless.°’” Bhupinder as a nihilist 
endorses individualism — in combination with hedonism. He behaves irre- 
sponsibly and mostly ignorant towards his social context. He does not aim 
at improving his fictional British society by fighting against discrimination 
or for equal rights. He does not fall for the promises of meritocracy but 
also fails to speak out against social injustice. He merely embodies a passive 
critique of neoliberalism and a luke-warm resistance to conform to main- 
stream values. This outlook is most probably not part of the performative 
power of novels of transformation as defined by Mark Stein. 


I highlighted that the protagonist of Tourism both resembles a neoliberal 
self and contradicts the figure of the entrepreneur. I showed that with 
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Bhupinder Nirpal Singh Dhaliwal offers us a picaresque version of the en- 
trepreneurial self who is in the position to voice critique but who does not 
gain agency or a voice that matters. My reading finds the cracks or ambigu- 
ities in a totalising view of neoliberalism. The main character of the novel 
reaches some of the ‘desirable’ or normative aims of a neoliberal subject not 
through a full identification with a neoliberal ideology but through his po- 
sition as picaresque anti-subject or “deficient Other”®*. The fissures and 
cracks in his make-up become visible and audible in the different voices 
Bhupinder uses. This parodies the success stories of neoliberalism as the 
entrepreneurial self almost never reaches a final goal but is kept in the tread- 
mill of self-optimisation and continuous production or consumption. 
Tourism thus questions whether the agency defined by neoliberalism is de- 
sirable or possible at all. Yet, Tourism does not propose an alternative form 
of agency. It is not the author’s duty to construct new subject positions in 
his fictional narrative. In my opinion, fiction, by definition, is allowed to 
be messier than providing us with neat solutions to political dilemmas. My 
point is rather that the concept of the novel of transformation might need 
to be readjusted in order to allow for some of the complexities of fiction. 
The autodiegetic narrator Puppy in Tourism does find his voice in Mark 
Stein’s sense. However, he does not gain political agency or a voice that 
matters in Nick Couldry’s sense.’ Maybe Sukhi, the protagonist of Nirpal 
Singh Dhaliwal’s next novel will - if Dhaliwal manages to successfully pitch 
the draft of Economy on the crowdfunding platform ‘Unbound. Liberating 
Ideas”. 
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6 The Reformed Rudeboy: Gautam Malkani’s Londonstani (2006) 


Aspiring Financial Times journalist Gautam Malkani seemed to have landed 
a fantastic deal with his first work of fiction. Around five publishing houses 
fought over it with Fourth Estate finally offering a six-figure advance to get 
the rights.**! Londonstani?” was one of the “most highly anticipated British 
debut novels of the twenty-first century.”’® Like Tourism*, Londonstani 
appeared in 2006. “Fate or some agency with a taste for the sardonic has 
prompted the publication of two novels within months of each other which 
unwittingly constitute a dialogue,”°® as literary scholar Richard Bradford 
introduced the two titles in his snapshot of contemporary British Fiction 
published in 2007. It is therefore not surprising that numerous subsequent 
overviews of recent British (Asian) writing? mention them both. In con- 
trast to the novels Brick Lane*’ and Tourism, Gautam Malkani’s London- 
stani is neither a story of female (financial) emancipation nor a sarcastic 
portrayal of a fictional neoliberal Britain. It is a game with identity markers 
that feeds on the codes of young British Asian Londoners, thereby under- 
mining fixed categories of belonging. The main character and narrator, 
nineteen-year old Jas, is a member of a local rudeboy gang, regardless of his 
ethnic or religious background. His identity affiliations appear in and are 
perpetuated through subcultural codes, for example, of bling culture. 


Gautam Malkani masterfully confronts the readers by the end of the narra- 
tion with their own reflexes of stereotyping. This looks like a promising 
tale against discourses of xenophobia and Islamophobia after the events of 
9/11 in particular. Despite some criticism regarding the question of authen- 
ticity, the novel seems to create a more flexible idea of what it means to 
grow up in suburban spaces in 21st-century Britain. At the same time, Lon- 
donstani has not much to offer when it comes to counter-hegemonic dis- 
courses to neoliberalism. Londonstani is another story of (trans)formation 
that celebrates the hybridity, fluidity or fragility of identity categories and 
which pays little attention to the protagonist’s subjectification in the fic- 
tional economy. 
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6.1 Wannabe Rudeboy Turns Good Man 


Londonstani is astory of transformation told by the main character Jas. The 
autodiegetic narrator switches between a first-person and a second-person 
point of view and between past tense and present tense to portray his in- 
ternal and external development. Generally, the narration follows a linear 
chronology with direct speech and flashbacks criss-crossing the main plot 
and the internal monologues that Jas shares with the reader. Events in the 
beginning of the novel are set in the past, events towards the end of the 
novel increasingly in the present. This emphasises the core of the story: the 
formation of the main character in a dynamic fictional London society at 
the beginning of the twenty-first century°®. This formation includes Jas’s 
desire and temporary achievement to belong to a gang of British Asian 
rudeboys as well as the process of individualisation that ultimately leads to 
his withdrawal from the group. The novel is split into three parts: Paki 
(pages 3-133), Sher (pages 137-270) and Desi (pages 271-342). This se- 
quence stands for “a broader shift in British Asian identity from the expe- 
rience of prejudice and victimhood (Paki), through aggressive selfsegrega- 
tion (Sher), to active participation in the re-constitution of Britishness 
(Desi — meaning ‘countryman’).”’® For this re-definition of Britishness, 
Gautam Malkani employs the figure of the desi rudeboy as a possibility to 
articulate specific aspects of one’s identity, which accord with one’s own 
choice rather than confirming other, assigned categories of belonging such 
as ethnicity. “Malkani’s extreme constructivism [...] is tied to his faith in 
the possibility of new cultural forms that can be both multicultural and co- 
hesive.”°”° For the author desi subculture allows transcending categories of 
ethnicity and for new “integrative modes of communal experience”*”’ to 
emerge. Thus, the novel fits well into the canon of novels of transformation 
as defined in the theoretical part of this study. 
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Jas and the Desi Gang 


The story starts in medias res in the religiously mixed district of Hounslow. 
The Sikh leader of the rudeboy gang, Hardjit, beats up a boy who may or 
may have not called him and his friends ‘Pakis’. The other rudeboys, the 
two Hindus Amit and Ravi as well as Jas cheer “[their] man”?” Hardjit. 
Within one year, Jas has become one of them. Daniel, the boy they beat up, 
says to Jas, “[n]obody would ever be so stupid as to mess with you lot any 
more. [...] You’ve become like one of those gangsta types you used to 
hate.” The “gangsta types” he used to hate are a group of British Asian 
teenagers who define themselves through a particular habitus and who con- 
trol the streets of Hounslow with their rudeboy behaviour. For formerly 
shy misfit Jas, Hardjit personifies the ideal he seeks to become. 


I in’t shamed to admit I’m envious a Hardjit. Most bredren round 
Hounslow were jealous a his designer desiness, whith his perfectly 
built body, his perfectly shaped facial hair and his perfectly groomed 
garms that made it look like he went shopping with P Didy. Me, I 
was jealous a his front - [...] his debating dexterity or someshit. 
Hardjit always knew exactly how to tell others that it just weren’t 
right to describe all desi boiys as Pakis. Regarding it as some kind a 
civic duty to educate others in this basic social etiquette, he contin- 


ued kickin the white kid in the face [...].°”* 


A muscle-bound body, selected designer clothes, the right hairstyle, his 
street-slang eloquence as well as a readiness to fight for his beliefs is what 
makes Hardjit the kind of desi rudeboy to whom Jas looks up. ‘Des?’ des- 
ignates a second-generation of migrants who “have chosen to pick and mix 
elements of identity like fashion accessories to fashion their own subjective 
and performative identities.”*” ‘Rudeboy’ is only one label assigned to 
them. “First we was rudeboys, then we be Indian niggas, then rajamuffins, 
then raggastanis, Britasians, fuckin Indobrits. These days we try an use our 
own word for homeboy an so we just call ourselves desis but I still remem- 
ber when we were happy with the word rudeboy,””° explains Jas and that 
he prefers using the older version ‘rudeboy’. The term ‘rudeboy’ “originat- 
ing in the Kingston ghettos, was copied from Caribbean youngsters too 
tough to be molested by white racists and respected for their ‘cool’ 
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behaviour and dangerous aura.”°”” In the case of Hounslow’s rudeboys, the 
“cool behaviour and dangerous aura” is complemented by an interesting set 
of further features: they drive expensive cars — owned by their parents. 
They watch MTV Base and Juggy D videos to “attain the right level of rude- 
boy authenticity””°. The retake their A-levels instead of studying like oth- 
ers of the same age. This ties in with their resistance to institutional educa- 
tion because they try to avoid appearing like a ‘coconut’ at all costs. For the 
rudeboys, a ‘coconut’ is a person who is white inside his brown skin, who 
believes in the liberal values of an educated white British middle class, who, 
for instance, reads novels and the newspaper, listens to Coldplay, REM or 
Radiohead, and who uses RP. Jas and his friends also define themselves as 
rudeboys in contrast to other identities: “Amit felt as passionate bout 
healin coconuts as Hardjit felt bout healin rednecks who used the word 
Paki an Ravi felt bout healin lesbians.”*”? Some of the rules they set up for 
rudeboys further emphasise how important it is for them to appear hyper- 
masculine. Rules #6 and #7 state what not to wear, for instance, the skin- 
tight jeans of Bollywood actors, and when to be a hero, especially “when a 
lady’s got your hormones bubbling like two different types a toilet cleaner 
mixed together in a jacuzzi.”**° Also, they want to appear to be businessmen. 
They unlock and reconfigure mobile phones so their middleman Davinder 
can resell them. Jas clarifies, “we in’t wannabe badass gangstas or someshit. 
We din’t jack no fones or sell no jacked fones or nothin. We just provided 
a service. Were businessmen, innit.”**! In the beginning of the novel, the 
rudeboys are characterised through their bling culture, a combination of 
hypermaterialism and hypermasculinity. They define themselves not so 
much through markers of ethnicity or religion but through markers of 
rudeboy ethics including a sense for what is right and wrong with regard to 
lifestyles, gender constructs and business conduct. 


Family, School and Society 


Through his identification with the world of rudeboys, Jas alienates himself 
from his family and from a larger society as represented by his teacher Mr 
Ashwood. The first three rudeboy rules and Jas’s comments on them are 
quite telling in this respect. “Rudeboy Rule #1: My dad always said that 
you shouldn’t ever lie cos you'll have to tell another ten lies to back it up. 
However, Hardjit’d taught me that if the back-up lies are good enough, 
then so fuckin what?”>* Despite his father’s warning that lying results in 
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more lying, Jas now adopts Hardjit’s mindlessness. This comes in particu- 
larly handy when the rudeboys have to deal with parental control: they lie 
to their parents in order to go to parties, for instance. In addition, they use 
their mobile phones to pretend they stay in touch with them when, in fact, 
all they try is to get away from them. “Rudeboy Rule #2: [Bling mobile] 
fones were invented for rudeboys. They free you from your mum an dad 
while still allowing your parents to keep tabs on you.”** On top of the lies 
and evasion, the rudeboys downplay getting into trouble. “Rudeboy Rule 
#3: My dad always told me to stay outta trouble. However, Hardjit’d told 
me to stay outta trouble with the police. After all, while the law is for goras, 
so is Feltham Young Offenders Institute.”*** Hardjit believes his gang is 
too clever to be caught by the police and, therefore, sticking to the law is 
useless. In the course of alienating himself from the values with which his 
family had raised him, Jas starts to disrespect his father. While his father 
hopes to have Jas in the family business, his son increasingly distances him- 
self from this option and even makes fun of his father. 


The old man was so happy his son was takin an interest in his shit, 
thinkin maybe I might even work with him one day. He probly even 
messed up the bed sheets dreamin bout havin some big family busi- 
ness. Wake the fuck up, I felt like sayin. It might’ve been like that in 
your generation, but why’d anyone want to work for their dad now- 
days? I mean, what the fuck were you s’posed to do with your own 
plans? 


As in any Bildungsroman, this process of alienation from the family, their 
values and traditions, is an essential part in the formation of the main char- 
acter. In Jas’s case, the same applies to his relationship to his former teacher 
Thomas Ashwood who still wants to help the rudeboys assimilate to their 
mainstream society. He would like them to open up to diversity — as de- 
fined by a Blairite multiculturalism** — and reminds them of their parents’ 
efforts to integrate. He criticises the rudeboys for “[their] idea of diversity 
seems to be limited to recruiting Jas”°° and asks them if “[they] have any 
idea how hard [their] parents worked and how hard they fought to be ac- 
cepted by mainstream society?” Mr Ashwood represents exactly the type 
of liberal attitude of the predominantly white establishment the rudeboys 
detest. Hardjit and his gang “[equate] education with abandoning roots and 
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selling out to white society”°* although Mr Ashwood is trying to stress the 


importance of learning and curiosity. When Hardjit, for instance, tells him 
that he gives “a shit” about politics, Thomas Ashwood counters that “[it’s] 
not irrelevant.” He asks them, “[h]ave you watched the news? Are you 
familiar with the debate around multiculturalism? Asylum policy? US for- 
eign policy?” in order to make them aware of the urgency of political par- 
ticipation. Finally, he warns them, “[d]o you realise that there’s a Mother 
Nature-raping right-wing psychopath in the White House just looking for 
excuses to fight wars?”°” Mr Ashwood wishes the rudeboys stayed in- 
formed about politics and culture in order to gain agency as fully integrated 
citizens in a British society. The problem is that the rudeboys resist Ash- 
wood’s ultimate aim behind his attempts to educate them. He would like 
the members of the gang to conform to what he calls the “mainstream, mul- 
ticultural society” and to feel positive about school or marriage, for exam- 
ple. He even calls one of his former students, Sanjay, for help. Sanjay, who 
studied at Cambridge and made a career in finance, Mr Ashwood is sure, 
could transform the rudeboys into “assets to society”. 


What he does not know is that Sanjay has changed completely and that this 
former star pupil turns out to be the worst mentor Ashwood could imagine 
for the four rudeboys. Instead of making them assets to society, Sanjay 
makes them assets to himself. He leads them in exactly the opposite direc- 
tion Mr Ashwood hoped them to take. Although Sanjay is thankful for the 
banking career he had through the support of his former teacher, he moved 
on and is quite outspoken about Ashwood’s idealism. “[L]et’s face it, in- 
vestment banking isn’t exactly a profession advocated by do-gooding, as- 
pirationally challenged Marxist public sector workers like him.” Sanjay 
entered profitable but illegal business deals as a “one-man private equity 
outfit” and lures the four rudeboys further and further into his universe 
—as their new mentor and through a business proposal they cannot resist. 
For the story of Jas’s formation, Sanjay serves an important role. Sanjay is 
the foil character, a kind of antagonist, to Jas’s father and Thomas Ash- 
wood. He stands for the subversion of the values with which Jas was raised. 
Beyond that, he impresses the rudeboys with his entrepreneurial spirit 
which guarantees him riches without efforts. Sanjay tricks Jas into making 
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decisions which have a major impact on his life and finally lead to a crisis, 
as the next subchapter shows. 


Crisis and Resolution, Reformation and Accommodation 


Jas’s increasing alienation from his parents, from his teacher and from what 
Mr Ashwood considers the ‘mainstream society’ culminates in a crisis for 
the main character and leads to a resolution. Through Sanjay, his mentoring 
and their business deal, Jas becomes more self-confident. He can financially 
afford a more serious rudeboy image, speaks his mind more often and de- 
cides to ask out the girl on whom he has a crush, Samira Ahmed. At the 
same time, however, he distances himself further from his parents. For ex- 
ample, when he prepares to go out with his friends in the evening instead 
of staying home with his parents and having dinner with them, their expec- 
tations clash. Jas might say to his mother “I’m sorry, Mum. I don’t know 
what’s wrong. It’s just that we’re going out an I’m gettin stressed.”°** What 
he actually thinks is: “I don’t wanna fight with you, Mum, cos I don’t wanna 
chat to you. Matter a fact I don’t even wanna see you. Get the fuck away from 
me.”’” The only reason Jas does not openly want to fight with his mother 
is that he does not even want to talk to her or to be close to her. The same 
goes for Jas and his father. “[How] is it that I hate the way he sulks an how 
he can’t hold a conversation, but at the same time I don’t really want to be 
around him anyway an so it actually helps me when he goes off an sulks?”°”* 
Jas disconnects from their life although he still lives in their home. He dis- 
respects his father and is not able to identify with his father’s way of life. 
Despite his own materialistic outlook, Jas accuses his father of being always 
“at the fucking office”°” or - if home early — of checking the National Lot- 
tery on TV because “all he cares bout is bucks”’”®. As I show below, it is 
not the circumstance that his father earns money that irritates Jas but the 
way he earns it: Jas’s father works hard in his own business in order to sup- 
port his family. It is a life that is in stark contrast to Sanjay’s. Instead of 
‘honest work’, Sanjay prefers dodgy deals. He invests in illegal business in 
order to make easy money and to afford a life of luxury. At this point of 
the novel, the latter option seems to be more attractive to Jas. The main 
character is increasingly drawn to the illegal or forbidden. 


Another example is his dangerous liaison with Samira, a girl from his 
school. Her natural beauty has fascinated Jas for years. “Just look at Samira 
Ahmed. She was the reason guys round Hounslow’d bothered learnin how 
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to spell the word Beautiful stead a just writin the word Fit inside their val- 
entine cards.”°”? At the same time, he knows that she is taboo for him. His 
friend Amit warns Jas: “Samira outta bounds for all a us bredrens an you 
know it. She Muslim, innit. We best all stick to our own kinds, boy, don’t 
b playin wid fire.”® This, though, makes Samira irresistible for Jas. He does 
not believe in the resurging divisions between religious communities. The 
other rudeboys, his Sikh friend Hardjit or his Hindu friends Amit and Ravi, 
pick and choose elements of their parents’ religion for lifestyle reasons and 
in order to construct an identity which contrasts with the identity of other 
gangs in Hounslow, such as Tariq’s, a Muslim gang leader. No matter with 
which religion they identify, all of the gang members appear to be stricter 
than their parent generation“! — but only if the identification serves to cre- 
ate a bond between like-minded rudeboys or to deepen a divide between 
rivalling gangs. So, not the actual philosophical system behind their religion 
including certain traditions, guidelines and rituals but rather an encoded 
Othering is the reason why the gangs employ religious markers in the fab- 
rication of their identities. This is why Jas is not afraid of finally dating 
Samira. For him, only men, that is gang members, are ‘religious’ enough to 
become dangerous. “[H]ow strict can she be? I mean, she’s a she. Most 
Muslim fundamentalists are blokes.”°? Amit reminds Jas that even if Samira 
herself might not be strict, her brothers are and thus pose a threat to Jas if 
he starts seeing her. 


That traditional rules only apply for the rudeboys when convenient be- 
comes clear when Jas consults Amit’s brother Arun. Arun is torn between 
the expectations of his parents who want him to marry someone who fol- 
lows the caste system, who pays (more) respect to them, and the devotion 
to his future wife who does not fulfil those expectations. Jas urges Arun to 
differentiate traditions and to get rid of those that are not useful for him. 
He does this not only to help Arun but also to impress Samira whom he 
started to date and wants to see more often. In front of her he explains to 
Arun that “doing something cos it’s tradition, cos it’s the way things are 
done, is the shittest reason ever to do something. It in’t even a reason, it’s 
a lame excuse for not havin a proper reason.” Thereby, he hopes Samira 
feels supported in her decision to meet Jas, who is non-Muslim, and that 
she might become his girlfriend. He even goes as far as advising Arun to 
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eliminate all categories and free his parents of their illusions by comparing 
their caste system to the tools to maintain power in the film The Matrix. 
“[C]astes don’t exist. It’s [...] all part a some illusion created by people 
who want power over others. [...] The world’s full a categories a people 
that were just, like, invented randomly.”‘°® The formation through Sanjay’s 
mentoring and business deal as well as his success in asking Samira out 
pushes Jas’s self-esteem to a level where he cannot control the conse- 
quences of his behaviour anymore. Following Sanjay’s advice, going against 
the rules of his rudeboy gang by dating Samira and advising Arun to turn 
against his own parents ends dramatically for Jas. 


First, Arun, in a serious attempt to “free his parents’ mind”, as Jas would 
phrase it, ends up in a fight with them that threaten Arun’s wedding plans. 
Out of despair, Arun kills himself. The rudeboys indirectly accuse Jas of 
having provoked Arun’s suicide. Secondly, they exclude him from the gang 
because Jas violated their law. Dating Samira, that is an interreligious part- 
nership, goes against the ethics of his own group. In addition, it hurts the 
‘honour’ of Samira’s brothers and, in extension, the honour of their Muslim 
supporters, for instance, Tariq. As a result, Jas’s actions produce too much 
tension between the different gangs in Hounslow, he is threatened from 
various sides and ends up fighting with Samira who starts to be more inter- 
ested in other (male) friends. Thirdly, Jas’s trust in Sanjay is abused when 
his mentor uses information about Jas, and in particular his secret meetings 
with Samira, against him in order to blackmail Jas. Not only out of neces- 
sity but also out of mere sadism, Sanjay forces Jas to break into his father’s 
warehouse in order to steal mobile phones for Sanjay’s illegal activities. San- 
jay’s aim is twofold here. He wants to humiliate Jas and, ultimately, he 
wants to destroy the mobile-phone business of Jas’s father, who is one of 
the few independent mobile-phone warehouses left and thus a competitor 
to Sanjay. Jas, despite his sudden concern for his father, gives in and robs 
his father’s warehouse. This becomes the major turning point in the for- 
mation of the protagonist. In the warehouse, three men beat up Jas. It is 
unclear whether Sanjay sent them, whether they are his former friends or 
whether they are Samira’s brothers. In any case, the situation gets out of 
hand. Jas, in an attempt to destroy all evidence, sets fire to the warehouse 
and ends up in hospital. In hospital, Jas literally recovers from his wrong- 
doings and finds a way back to his parents — the representatives of what Mr 
Ashwood calls a mainstream British society. On these final pages of the 
novel, the main character comes to a realisation. He regrets his actions and 
reunites with his father and mother. Together, they conjure up a plan how 
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they might save Jas from a criminal record - ironically, with the help of Mr 
Ashwood. Also, they talk about the family dynamics, their relationship and 
communication for the first time. His father shares with Jas the concerns 
he had over his son’s life: “[r]emember how at one stage your mother and 
I even thought you were doing drugs because at least then your behaviour 
would make some sense.” Jas had isolated himself so much from his par- 
ents’ ‘normality’ that they thought drugs were the cause of his ‘strange’ 
attitude. They could not make sense of Jas’s behaviour. His father blames 
the other rudeboys, too, for their influence on Jas and reminds Jas of who 
he actually is: “You are not like them.” The father even takes his son’s 
medical chart - as if it was proof for his statement — and reads Jas’s ‘true 
identity’ out to him. “Look [...] [i]t says your name here on your medical 
chart: Jason Bartholomew-Cliveden, aged nineteen, white, male.”°” As es- 
tablished above, this development via generational and cultural conflict to- 
ward a ‘happy ending’ or final accommodation to society is a common fea- 
ture of the Bildungsroman. In the case of Londonstani, a ‘happy ending’ 
means that Jas returns to his given or natural (ised) identity while staying 
open to the idea of a multicultural society. ‘Happy ending’ means in this 
case also that a chosen, a performed identity, an identity beyond the di- 
chotomy of British/Other is acceptable as long as it stays within the frame- 
work of neoliberal discourses and practises. ‘Happy ending’ means ‘cruel 
optimism’*” in the context of this novel. For Jas, it means, “[n]o more bad 
influences. No life of crime.” 61 


6.2 A Rudeboy’s Identity Playgrounds 


The story of Jas’s (trans)formation and fictional world is supported 
through a number of narratological features. As explained in the previous 
chapters, I focus on aspects which are most relevant to my definition of the 
novel of transformation: the representation of spaces, the metaphorical fig- 
ure of the (reformed) rudeboy and distanced narration. As already stated, 
a journey or quest story of the main character is a key characteristic of the 
Bildungsroman. Like in the other novels, the formation of the protagonist 
is entangled with socio-geographic spaces through which he moves. Lon- 
donstani, the title of the novel, stands for “Londoner” and suggests a read- 
ing of Jas’s formation as a story about highly diverse social settings. Alt- 
hough the protagonist engages with various social groups, he keeps a criti- 
cal distance to them. Through the choice of an autodiegetic narrator who 
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switches from a first- to second-person point of view, Gautam Malkani has 
created a main character who is able to reflect his experience and to share 
his thoughts with the reader. This allows Londonstani to shed a critical light 
on contemporary social and political questions while providing a personal 
account of transformation. 


Toying with Identity Markers in Post-ethnic London Locations 


The narrator Jas reveals very late in the novel that he is “Jason Bartholo- 
mew-Cliveden, aged nineteen, white, male”‘!!. Throughout most of the 
narration, the reader is led to believe that Jas is British Asian like his fellow 
rudeboys. This is highlighted by a combination of subcultural discourses 
and practices in which a conventional understanding of authenticity is de- 
constructed.°!” Literary scholar Sara Upstone sees in Londonstani the “most 
extreme embodiment of David Hollinger’s°" vision of a world in which 
ethnicity is not abandoned, [...] but is chosen rather than ascribed.”°"* Jas 
is well aware of this choice. “I made a choice when I started kickin bout 
with Hardjit”®. He contrasts his choice with the ‘wrong’ choice of a ‘co- 
conut’ who adopted what Jas considers a white, liberal middle-class life- 
style. “[T]he coconut’s choice was the wrong choice. In’t no desi needin to 
kiss the white man’s butt these days an you definitely don’t need to actually 
act like a gora [white person].”°'° In the beginning of the novel, when Jas 
still identifies with the rudeboys, he cannot understand how someone - re- 
gardless of their skin colour — could ever choose to assimilate to a British 
mainstream society 4 la Ashwood. 


In her comparison of Tourism and Londonstani, literary scholar Ellen Den- 
gel-Janic states that Londonstani represents “unstable, shifting and hybrid 
identities”®'” whereas Tourism employs “essentialism, cultural difference 
and racial stereotype”*'’. I strongly disagree with this position. Londonstani 
shows both unstable, shifting and hybrid identities as well as cultural dif- 
ference. The above quote, in which Jas creates new categories of identifica- 
tion, new cultures, is an apt example for this. Gautam Malkani’s novel de- 
fines cultural difference along the lines of subcultural codes which contain 
elements of popular and youth culture, of a consumerist bling culture and 
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a specific language, which also entails “disturbing cliches and generalisa- 
tions”. The play with identity markers in Londonstani and the perceived 
choice does not exclude other forms of difference or Othering. For exam- 
ple, rudeboy Amit boasts, “[w]e’s b havin a nice car, nice tunes, nuff nice 
designer gear, nuff bling mobile.”*” Thereby, he outlines the difference be- 
tween his gang culture and the culture with which the ‘coconut’ character 
identifies. The core categories ‘cars’, ‘right music’, ‘designer clothes’ and 
‘latest technological gadgets’ hint at the rudeboys’ “consumer rhetoric and 
lifestyle that is part of the process of self-definition each character must go 
through in order to assume the acceptability of their peers.”*° The depic- 
tion of spaces helps to characterise in more detail the rudeboy identity de- 
marcated through these categories. It also emphasises the trajectory of Jas’s 
approximation to the rudeboy ideal and his separation from it toward the 
end of Londonstani. 


“Welcome to the London Borough a Hounslow, car park capital a the 
world.”*! Londonstani is set in fictional Hounslow, a reference to a London 
suburb on the way to Heathrow Airport. As a transit district, it is depicted 
as a diverse and stimulating surrounding for Jas in terms of cultures, reli- 
gions, and ethnicities. In Gautam Malkani’s Hounslow, public as well as 
private spaces form the backdrop to the plot. At school, on playgrounds, 
on BMX tracks the rudeboys appear tough and control ‘their territory’. At 
their homes, mostly comfortable middle-class spaces, the rudeboys’ some- 
times silent conflicts with their parents’ generation become visible. Here, 
their public image as rudeboys and their personal relation to the family as 
sons clashes. Therefore, their parents’ homes in most cases just serve as 
places where Jas and his friends eat and sleep. In order to get away from the 
oppressive family life, the gang take rides through Hounslow in their 
“Beemers”. They cruise the streets, look out for either trouble or girls. 
Ironically, the flash cars that they drive belong to their parents. By meeting 
Sanjay, the rudeboys increasingly spend their time in posher parts of Lon- 
don. Instead of visiting the Cranford Fitness Centre to shape their rudeboy 
bodies, they decide to get an upgrade: a “Gold Star Premier membership 
package”®” at “one of the premier health clubs in west London”. Through 
their dubious business deal with Sanjay the gang are introduced to and can 
afford expensive clubs and restaurants in Central London, for example, 
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around Leicester Square and Piccadilly Circus.‘ For Jas, this is also an op- 
portunity to impress Samira. He takes her out to the places he had previ- 
ously visited with his mentor and boasts with his insider knowledge about 
these places and the people there. Sanjay’s home itself is part and parcel of 
the life that the rudeboys aspire to have one day. It is located in wealthy 
Knightsbridge, equipped with designer furniture and various references to 
a successful life. Besides, it is his kingdom, the headquarter of Sanjay’s 
shady business activities. Toward the end of the novel, in a final meeting 
between Sanjay and the main character, in which Sanjay blackmails Jas, the 
setting appears darker, more claustrophobic and threatening than before. 
In contrast to this are the open spaces of Hounslow, in particular the play- 
grounds and parks. Here, all actions are transparent. For Jas, this becomes 
problematic once Samira takes him to Lampton Park, for example, and 
thereby threatens to expose their secret friendship. It is a sign that Samira 
is not interested in hiding their liaison anymore, or rather, that Samira is 
not interested in him anymore. The final showdown and turning point in 
Jas’s story of (trans)formation takes place in dark warehouses at night 
where Jas tries to steal his father’s mobile phones and is knocked out by 
the three anonymous attackers. This is in strong contrast to the last scenes 
which are set in the hospital. Here, Jas recovers from his long quest, from 
his adventurous journey through the various social settings of a fictional 
London that shaped his process of subjectification. Here, he is being taken 
care of by a nice nurse, a potential future partner, and finds his way into the 
safe haven of society, as represented by his family, both common features 
of the Bildungsroman. In her analysis of Londonstani, sociologist Rupa Huq 
believes that the setting of Hounslow represents a kind of multiculturalism 
in which subjects gain agency. “[T]he suburb exemplifies successful multi- 
culturalism where counter-hegemonic expressive culture is self-made by 
minorities who refuse to be denied agency.” Just like Ellen Dengel-Janic 
who praises Londonstani for its hybrid identities, Rupa Hug, too, all too 
quickly jumps to conclusions. Both scholars ignore the fact that despite 
hybridity, multiculturalism and the articulation of minorities, certain forms 
of discrimination are still prevalent or newly established and do not all allow 
for agency on a political level. In the last subchapter, I discuss if Jas gains 
agency and what type of agency he gains. At this point, I would like to 
stress only that an “expressive culture of self-made minorities”, the rude- 
boy subculture, is not necessarily “counter-hegemonic”. Whether Houns- 
low is a symbol for “successful multiculturalism” is therefore questionable, 
too. 
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Rudeboy: Slang, Hypermaterialism and Hypermasculinity 


The fabrication of a rudeboy identity involves a unique language. Regarding 
this particular slang, Gautam Malkani “was very conscious to get across the 
idea that there’s nothing authentic about it. [...] It might as well be com- 
pletely fabricated.” As the quotes from the novel have shown so far, the 
language Malkani employs for the rudeboys is composed of a vocabulary 
from hip hop and American popular culture, of Panjabi and London street 
slang, and sometimes transcribed in the form of mobile-phone text mes- 
sages. The author weaves this cut-and-mix of languages into the construc- 
tion of the ‘rudeboy’. “You can trace the lineage of various slang words [...] 
but, at the end of the day, it’s a fabrication. The whole identity is a perfor- 
mance, a creation, an invention.” In Londonstani, language plays a vital 
role in the game with references. Some literary scholars, however, are not 
amused about Gautam Malkani’s choice of language. Richard Bradford, for 
instance, problematises the distanced relationship between the Cambridge- 
educated author and the “unsophisticated” subjects of the novel. “Semiar- 
ticulate yobbishness is now, it seems, a condition and indeed a discourse 
which unites the once-colonized with the one-time colonist.”® He puts 
forward that Gautam Malkani achieves the “inscrutably superior distance 
from [his] subjects [by] handing over the narration to the unendearing Jas 
[...].”?? In my opinion, Bradford’s argument has two flaws. First of all, Jas 
is not an unendearing narrator. The first-person perspective and his char- 
acterisation invite the reader to sympathise with him. Secondly, the rude- 
boys’ “semiarticulate yobbishness” is based on Gautam Malkani’s ethno- 
graphic study and thus combines the two spheres which Bradford sees apart 
— the rudeboy slang and the academic knowledge which went into its fabri- 
cation. Gautam Malkani studied Social and Political Sciences at the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. As part of his research for his undergraduate thesis, he 
investigated desi subculture and language. He failed to publish his results 
as a work of social science but used his primary sources, and in particular 
the interviews with his informants, to write the novel Londonstani.®° Brad- 
ford does not acknowledge the complex function of the rudeboy slang in 
Malkani’s debut. 


Apart from the elements of the language which Gautam Malkani analysed, 
another aspect of desi culture was of major interest to him: masculinity. He 
employs markers of masculinity, including stereotypes, in his 
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characterisation of the rudeboys. “Consumed by the need to be ‘real men’ 
Hardjit and his friends [...] aggressively form themselves not in reaction to 
white racism, which might have a certain tragic justification, but rather 
simply to ensure their control of the Hounslow streets.”°°! Sara Upstone 
acknowledges the attempt of the novel to reverse mimicry. Nevertheless, 
the attempt, which can be seen in Jas’s desire to be ‘Asian’, does not fulfil 
Upstone’s hopes for an empire that is writing back. Jas is ashamed of his 
family name, for example.‘ And he is, I might add, overburdened by the 
ideal of masculinity that the rudeboys propagate. So again, the ‘new’ iden- 
tity Gautam Malkani constructs through the figure of the rudeboy in Lon- 
donstani, is not unproblematic. Instead of encouraging the articulation of 
heterogeneous voices, a set of rudeboy rules actually regulates how and 
when to speak. Rudeboy Rule #4 is an apt example: “[a]ccording to 
Hardjit, it don’t matter if the proper word for something sounds fuckin 
ridiculous. If it’s the proper word then it’s the proper word.”‘°° Obviously, 
it is Hardjit, the leader of the gang, who has the authority over deciding 
what the ‘proper’ word is. Besides, these regulations are often highly gen- 
dered as exemplified above or in Rudeboy Rule #5: “Hardjit taught me that 
you couldn’t learn to chat proply if you also din’t know when to stop chat- 
tin.—U gots 2 know when 2 shut yo mouth, he’d said.—It da same when u 
stickin yo tongue down a lady’s throat, u can’t jus go on an on an on, she'll 
get bored or fuckin choke, innit.”* Hardjit compares speaking to kissing. 
For him it is manly to know when to stop and too much talking would drive 
a woman away, he thinks. 


The self-fashioned rudeboy falls back on some old-fashioned stereotypes 
and / or forms new categories of difference. Three literary scholars criticise 
this in their analyses of Londonstani: Sarah Ilott, Birgit Neumann and Sara 
Upstone. All three of them neglect a major aspect in their evaluation — the 
(trans)formation of Jas. Sarah Ilott says that Gautam Malkani “both cele- 
brates a subcultural world in which all identities are performative and cri- 
tiques problems of misogyny and greed [...].”°°Sara Upstone concludes 
that in Londonstani “[p]ost-ethnicity has not eroded the exclusionary pol- 
itics of urban life. [...] That [rudeboy identities] are hybrid, does not pre- 
vent them from being hegemonic in the refusal to make space for alterna- 
tive social formations.”“‘ Finally, Birgit Neumann states: 
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While the emphasis on the performativity of identity seems to offer 
a way of escaping essentialist notions of race, the novel makes it clear 
that acts of self-fashioning may result in equally narrow stereotypes. 
This is all the more the case since the [rudeboys] embrace highly 
stereotypical notions of masculinity, which also materialize in their 
notorious sexist attitudes and misogynist language.‘ 


The way Gautam Malkani uses hypermaterialism and hypermasculinity to 
create the figure of the rudeboy neither contributes to diversity nor pro- 
vides promising visions of conviviality.°® What all three scholars miss in 
their critique of the rudeboy is that this figure serves a very specific pur- 
pose: as a kind of foil character, the rudeboy represents a lifestyle from 
which Jas ultimately turns away. The novel, thus, includes a critique of the 
figure of the rudeboy. This can easily be detected if one follows the story 
of Jas’s (trans) formation to the very end — and if one pays attention to the 
way Jas, as a narrator, is employed to reflect critically on the practices and 
discourses that constitute a rudeboy. 


Naturalised Formation through Distanced and ‘Reliable’ Narration 


Distanced narration is yet another characteristic of the novel of (trans) for- 
mation. In the case of Londonstani, the distanced narration appears on two 
levels: in the passages in which Jas recalls past events, in particular turning 
points in his process of formation, and in the passages in which he, the au- 
todiegetic narrator, switches from a first-person to a second-person point 
of view. The effect is a level of reflection that allows the reader to trace Jas’s 
internal development. The reader follows the external events from his per- 
spective and Jas’s thoughts about them and himself. Hence, the main char- 
acter’s internal monologues about the gang of rudeboys foreshadows the 
physical segregation from them. From the second-person point of view, Jas 
addresses himself and thereby adds another facet to the mode in which he 
presents his formation. This causes a “break in the tone”“ in the beginning 
of the second part of the novel, Sher. Until then he addresses the reader 
with “you”. Now “you” also refers to himself. “[He] generalises his own 
situation, assumes the audience’s similar experiences, and creates a conver- 
sational relationship.” In the simultaneous conversation with himself and 
with the reader, he shares his innermost thoughts, doubts, fears, and hopes. 
In the beginning of the novel, he is insecure and even hates himself for not 
living up to the rudeboy ideal. 
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I was a ponce, I acted an sounded like a batty, I was a skinny wimp, 
I was embarrassin to have around if ladies came by, I wore crap 
clothes, I used to have braces on both my upper an lower teeth, I’d 
read too many books, I walked like a fool, I had this annoyin habit a 


sniffin all the time, I couldn’t usually talk proply an even when I did 


I couldn’t ever say the right thing.°* 


The switch to a second-person point of view contributes to the depiction 
of Jas’s change: “In the end you ignored everyone. The whole fuckin lot.” ‘* 
In the course of his (trans)formation, he becomes more confident. He is 
rather conflicted about the rudeboys in the first part of the novel. He feels 
uncomfortable about their sexism and homophobia, for example in chapter 
one. He cannot follow Hardjit’s incoherent behaviour and his switches 
from one extreme position to another when it comes to women, for exam- 
ple. “[O]ne minute he’s talkin bout how he’s gonna get inside some desi 
girl’s lace kachhian an the next minute he’s actin as if a girl’s gotta be a 
virgin if she wants to be a proper desi. Fuck knows why sometimes he’ll act 
one way an other times he’ll act the other way.” Jas inwardly criticises the 
immature attitude that a woman should either be a whore or a virgin. De- 
spite his initial admiration for him, Jas also starts making fun about Hardjit: 
“gym geeks like Hardjit were full a clever but basically boring shit. The 
guy’d talk for hours bout the correct way to grip weights, calculate different 
types a body mass ratios an measure the relative performance a your thyroid 
an hypothalamus glands.”°* In his reflections, Jas questions the superfici- 
ality of the rudeboys and their hypermasculine or hypermaterialist perspec- 
tive. In various cases, Jas thinks differently from the rest of the gang, for 
example in his comment about the fight for ‘honour’ between Tariq and 
Hardjit: “I don’t approve a all this violence, a course. I think all fights 
should be settled in a more Gandhi-fied way.”°® In the process of his criti- 
cal reflections and on the way to his mature, adult self, he also starts to 
move away from the rudeboy gang. 


Literary scholars Robbie B. H. Goh°* and Dave Gunning®” claim that Jas 


is an unreliable narrator. I disagree. Just because Jas reveals to the reader 
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thoughts that can sometimes appear to be contradictory does not neces- 
sarıly mean he misleads the reader on purpose. One might say he shows a 
degree of unreliability or, as literary scholar Michael Perfect phrases it, 
“[Jas] is certainly juvenile and insecure, and we are also aware that he can 
be deceptive; however, while he often lies to friends, family and others, he 
is seemingly completely open with the reader [...].”°* Obviously, some ref- 
erences in the novel are ambiguous and the narration might have been 
smoothed in order to give an impression that Jas is British Asian but, over- 
all, Jas is a reliable narrator in my opinion. This is important for the general 
message of Londonstani: if Jas is reliable, we can trust his learning process, 
his final conviction to turn away from the ideal of the rudeboy and from 
the role model Sanjay offers him. This brings me back to the claim I made 
in the previous section. The problem with Londonstani is not the hyper- 
masculinity, the hypermaterialism or other categories of discrimination. At 
the end of the day, Jas critically reflects on and dissociates himself from 
what he considers ‘negative’ aspects of the rudeboy role and keeps ‘positive’ 
ones, such as an openness to multiculturalism. The actual problem with 
Londonstani is the process of subjectification during his reformation. The 
development of the main character from “wannabe rudeboy” to “reformed 
rudeboy” involves a development of the entrepreneurial self that feeds into 
hegemonic discourses of neoliberalism. That Jas is a trustworthy narrator 
naturalises the ‘happy ending’, his final accommodation to society as a 
neoliberal subject. 


6.3 From Unethical to Ethical Enterprising Self 


The following three subsections discuss whether Jas’s final accommodation 
to society give him agency or rather a voice that matters. The first part in- 
vestigates the figure of the rudeboy as an entrepreneurial subject with a 
particular consideration of his subcultural capital. The second part looks at 
the role of businessman Sanjay in Jas’s formation, how he functions on the 
one hand as a catalyst for financial success, more confidence and agency, 
and on the other hand as a foil character to a desired version of the entre- 
preneurial self as exemplified by the father of the main character. I argue 
that Jas’s crisis and the recovery from the role as a rudeboy serves as a cri- 
tique of a consumerist culture and of a morally corrupt entrepreneurial self. 
I also argue that a legally and ethically approved version of the entrepre- 
neurial self is still the aim of his (trans)formation. Hence, Londonstani adds 
to the hegemonic discourses about subjectification in a neoliberal society. 
The third part then discusses whether the protagonist’s voice matters and 
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takes the concept of the ‘voice’ to a different level by proposing that Gau- 
tam Malkani’s novel is a trick of the creative industries. 


The Entrepreneurial Rudeboy 


In the beginning of Londonstani Jas panics that he might not fulfil the role 
of the rudeboy. He is trying to improve his language and style. He is afraid 
he might not be part of a subculture that pretends to rebel against a fictional 
British mainstream society and, therefore, keeps disciplining himself in or- 
der to approximate the ideal of the rudeboy image in the first part of the 
novel. Later on, he increasingly questions the rudeboy lifestyle and starts 
voicing his own opinion about the rules. At first, however, he chooses to 
be a rudeboy. The performance of this identity involves a construction 
through symbols just like Malkani explained in an interview: “[T]he novel’s 
job is just to draw [...] out [that all our lives are constructed with symbols] 
and make people realise it.”* Interestingly, the symbolic construction of a 
rudeboy life often rests on consumer products such as cars and mobile 
phones. Jas, in his attempt to become a rudeboy is an example of a contin- 
uous transformation of the self as required by neoliberal discourses. “[B]y 
constantly conjuring the magic of self-transformation through purchases, 
one must understand one’s projects as subverting all external attempts by 
the powers that be to impose conformity to external manufactured identi- 
ties.” Through buying into the style of the rudeboys, it appears to Jas 
that he might be as subversive as they are. With Philip Mirowski, I say that 
Jas “believe[s] that [he] can ‘see through’ and comprehend all the brands, 
the con artistry, the flimflam, the propaganda, the logos, and marketing 
culture, all the while easing [his] acquiescence into that very same cul- 
ture.”®! The permanent references to consumer products is both a grand 
overview of contemporary bling culture and evidence of Jas’s submission 
to it. Jas is a ‘murketer’® who “replace[s] lived experience with prefabri- 
cated ‘lifestyles,’ always seeking to move beyond the intrinsic contradiction 
between ‘belonging’ and assertion of individuality. What murketing always 
promises to provide is the experience of thrilling rebellion from conform- 
ity, but safely nested within a popular shared script.” The protagonist of 
Londonstani wants to rebel against the perceived mainstream but ends up 


* Brandes. “Our Lives Are Constructed with Symbols.” 18. 
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to be as mainstream as the other rudeboys in their hunt for consumer prod- 
ucts. This weakens their potential, as a subculture, to be counter-hege- 
monic. In this context, Philip Mirowski warns, “[a]postasy takes on a cozy 
air; insurrection is hardly distinguished from playtime. It takes what could 
potentially become the spark of political activity and turns it into another 
occasion for shopping. Murketing is therefore one of the prime defenses 
against actual political mobilization in the modern polity.”®* Hence, the 
figure of the rudeboy is a version of the entrepreneurial self that deals with 
a subcultural capital which consists of consumer products and which pre- 
vents political changes. Gautam Malkani’s new concept of identity seems 
interesting at first as it transcends boundaries of nation, race or ethnicity. 
The metaphor of the rudeboy turns out to be rather ineffective when it 
comes to questioning a Blairite multiculturalism that serves to perpetuate 
neoliberal ideologies through the glorification of ‘diversity’ as in ‘diversity 
of consumer identities’. Literary scholar Nick Bentley’s observations com- 
plement my claim. “This reduction in the radical potential of subcultural 
membership is also manifest in the novel’s focus on the importance of busi- 
ness for the group, appropriating, but not challenging, dominant capitalist 
practices into the subcultural context.”° For example, the rudeboys set up 
their mobile phone business with Davinder who supplies the stolen phones 
that the gang then reprograms. “I don’t even want to know where 
Davinder’d got all his merchandise from, but it kept us in business an you 
can’t be a businessman if you in’t in business, innit.” A rudeboy’s aim is 
to be “in business” in order to be “a businessman”. Sanjay helps the gang to 
take this aim to the next level by offering them a business deal which is 
more illegal, that is riskier, but more lucrative and therefore encourages the 
entrepreneurial spirit of the rudeboys. 


The Impossibility of Escaping the Matrix - no, Market 


For some months, Sanjay, the successful businessperson and mentor of the 
rudeboys, becomes a role model for Jas. Through him, Jas gains more self- 
confidence and agency; for instance, when he eventually asks Samira out on 
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a date and dares to overstep the rudeboy rules by suggesting that Samira 
could become his girlfriend. It is especially the financial success, which was 
generated by an illegal business deal with Sanjay, that boosts Jas’s ego and 
that makes him more popular among his peers. It encourages him to disa- 
gree openly with his gang, to liberate himself from Hardjit’s authority. 
Nevertheless, it is made quite clear in the novel that Jas’s agency continues 
to stay within the framework of a neoliberal discourse. Sanjay tells Jas, 


you don’t really have any options [...]. Believe me, I’ve thought a lot 
about this, I used to be Mr Ashwood’s favourite dork, remember. 
But there’s no Marxist alternative any more. The fall of communism, 
the rise of bling. If this urban scene or society you belong to judged 
you by the number of books you’d read then maybe you could join 
a library, big yourselves up for free and give Mr Ashwood an orgasm 


of his own while you’re at it. But it doesn’t. 


In his monologue, Sanjay marks the ideological territory in which Jas’s 
agency could develop. He excludes a Marxist alternative as an option and 
advertises his own, ‘bling’, late capitalist version. By doing so, he contrasts 
a poor lifestyle that prioritises education and culture over money with an 
affluent life that centres on material wealth. According to Sanjay, society 
does not award their educational efforts or critical minds but only merits 
successful competition in a free market. A neoliberal outlook on life be- 
comes the premise for Jas’s development — no matter which choice he 
makes. To a certain extent Jas is aware of this dilemma: adults are “[a]lways 
tellin us what we should do an tellin us we’d be killed by aliens or someshit 
if we did something else, before adding, But of course it is your choice. 
Your decision. I am not telling you what to do.”® His freedom is fake. 
Despite this insight, he is not able to step away from the choice offered to 
him. For Philip Mirowski this is a common phenomenon in a neoliberal 
society. 


When agents are endlessly desperate to refashion themselves into 
some imaginary entity they anticipate that others want them to be, 
the supposed consumer sovereignty the market so assiduously pam- 
pers has begun to deliquesce. It is a mug’s game to trumpet the vir- 
tues of a market that gives people what they want, if people are por- 
trayed as desperate to transform themselves into the type of person 
who wants what the market provides.°° 


A neoliberal system creates the subjects that then (re)create a neoliberal 
system as explained in the first part of my study. In other words, self- 
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responsibilised Jas is not able to see beyond the options offered to him by 
his fictional British society but has the impression that what is offered to 
him should already include desirable options. Gautam Malkanı “might re- 
store the necessary sense of agency to Asian Britons,”®' literary scholar 
Dave Gunning admits while pointing out that this agency is never inde- 
pendent of its circumstances. In Jas’s case, the circumstances are shaped by 
the discourses and practices of neoliberalism. Jas gains agency through his 
individualisation and final liberation from the other rudeboys and even 
from Sanjay. Yet, he submits to the ideal of the neoliberal self in a different 
way and thereby limits his agency to the spectrum provided by his enter- 
prising self. The choice he has is one between unethical and ethical 
neoliberal self, not between hegemonic and counter-hegemonic options. 
The ending of Londonstani implies that Jas will transfer his entrepreneurial 
self from the illegal business of Sanjay to an established and legally accepted 
free market in order to become a full member of his fictional society, to 
become an adult. Sanjay’s variation of the ‘entrepreneur’ is finally discarded 
as a viable alternative but plays an important role for the choices available 
to the main character. Nandini Gooptu makes a similar observation in the 
case of Indian fiction: representations of entrepreneurs and enterprises im- 
plicitly criticise unethical, amoral and unrestrained business practices or un- 
deserved wealth. At the same time, these representations celebrate the re- 
sponsible, self-disciplining and ethical enterprising self.° The versions of 
the ‘entrepreneur’ these fictions criticise “are those who undermine the free 
operations of the market by resorting to corruption and crime. [...] The 
ethic of the market and the ideal enterprising self seem to emerge un- 
scathed, indeed vindicated, from the fictional critiques of economic entre- 
preneurialism as unethical conduct.”°® The antagonist Sanjay thus helps to 
create an ideal enterprising self in the form of Jas’s father. Whereas Sanjay 
stands for unethical, amoral and unrestrained business practices, Jas’s father 
is depicted as responsible, self-disciplining and ethical enterprising self. As 
the paternal authority who saves Jas from ‘bad influences’ and a ‘life of 
crime’ he turns into a desirable subject of Londonstani’s fictional society. 
In the end, Jas might become part of his father’s “family business”. 
Whether this type of subjectification guarantees Jas a voice that matters 
remains questionable. 


A Voice that Matters? 


To a degree, the main character Jas gains agency. However, I claim that it 
is a form of suffering agency as his options are limited to the restricted 
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choices of neoliberal discourses and practices. The figure of the rudeboy 
promises the possibility of creating new, hybrid identities in the multicul- 
tural society of Londonstani. While Jas does not assume the role of the 
rudeboy completely, he is open to diversity. He liberates himself from the 
unwanted and restricting expectations of his gang and of the destructive 
influence of Sanjay. He has the courage to date Samira, to take down reli- 
gious divisions. But his agency doesn’t go far. His attempt to be a rudeboy, 
and therefore ‘subversive’, has no political effect. His fight for intercultural 
relationships is limited to his ‘fling’ with Samira. Breaking free from the 
rules of the rudeboys, taking his own decisions and freeing Arun from the 
“llusions of the Matrix’ result in a catastrophe. Finally, returning to the safe 
haven of his white middle-class nuclear family and literally flirting with the 
‘exotic’ other, the nurse in hospital, merely entails the prospect of joining 
his father’s business and of winning a future partner that ticks the checklist 
of well-meaning liberalism. All this does not make Jas a protagonist whose 
voice matters. He is transformed into a subject who manages to articulate 
his individuality. Yet, he does so only as a neoliberal subject of his fictional 
British society, not as a unique existent‘ with a politically relevant form 
of agency. 


‘Voice’ plays a more important role ona meta-level. The novel Londonstani 
can be seen as a voice of the creative class. This complicates the reading of 
Gautam Malkani’s literary debut but leads to a similar conclusion about 
Londonstani as part of a wider hegemonic discourse of neoliberalism. Sara 
Tlott diagnosed that the publication was misunderstood and did not receive 
the attention it deserves because it “presents a vision of multicultural Brit- 
ain that has a problematic relationship with money and hypermasculinity, 
making it unpalatable to the market at which it was initially directed.” 6 
Gautam Malkani was expected to be the next Zadie Smith or Monica Ali 
but failed to meet the expectations of readers who bought Londonstani for 
that reason and were disappointed because of the ‘inauthentic’ depiction of 
British Asian youth or the (also) dark portrayal of multicultural London.‘ 
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“What is perhaps odd about this situation is that Malkanı’s novel was never 
actually marketed as being ‘the next’ White Teeth or Brick Lane; indeed, it 
is so markedly different from those novels that to have done so would have 
been highly misleading, if not simply bizarre.”°® Gautam Malkani and some 
of his critics emphasise the fact that the novel should have been marketed 
as acoming-of-age story. With more recent editions this was done. “Harper 
Perennial’s 2007 paperback edition of the novel attempted to target a dif- 
ferent audience by thoroughly rebranding it, remarketing it as a hip, urban 
‘youth’ novel.” The novel was celebrated, for instance by Sarah Ilott, for 
highlighting the intersection between masculinity and consumerism. [lott 
suggests that the novel is an indirect critique of commercialism. However, 
the novel contributed to neoliberal discourses. Literary scholar Sara Brouil- 
lette, at least, outlines the connection between Gautam Malkani’s publica- 
tion and the decibel program, an Arts Council initiative (2003-08) to sup- 
port diversity in the arts scene. Research has shown that the marketisation 
of multiculturalism and diversity is a process which produces subjects for 
capitalism.°” With the example of the decibel program, Sara Brouillette 
tracks this process in the UK: “arts funding and corporate branding con- 
spire to isolate clear affiliation with specific under-represented communi- 
ties as the thing that licenses writers’ and artists’ access to and distinction 
within existing or emerging markets.”°! These communities are attractive 
for producers, such as authors, distributors or agents, who would like to 
turn them into new consumers. Sara Brouillette sees that the creative in- 
dustries need to incorporate these new consumers in order to maintain 
power.‘ She accuses Gautam Malkani’s debut novel of adding to these dy- 
namics. 


Depicting the rudeboys’ struggles with masculinity and ethnicity is 
only the novel’s pretext. What it actually gives voice to is an emerg- 
ing creative class, a class to which writers belong and for which they 
are, in some sense, vanguard figures, long accustomed to hazy 
boundaries between work and life, to semi-professionalism, to 
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irregular working arrangements and remuneration, and to self-re- 


flexivity, introspection, and individualization.°”° 


Ironically, the only voice that interests in the case of Londonstani is the 
voice of its author’s enterprising self. The agency of the protagonist Jas is 
limited. His voice does not matter. 
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7 The Springsteen Fan: Sarfraz Manzoor’s Greetings from Bury Park. 
Race, Religion and Rock ’n’ Roll (2007) 


“In the case of contemporary narratives of Britishness, the most important 
thing to ‘write against’ is an increasing level of Islamophobia manifesting 
itself in policing, racist attacks, and selectively distorting media coverage,” 
as Sarah Ilott demands.°”* And that is what Sarfraz Manzoor does. The Brit- 
ish journalist, broadcaster and documentary film maker writes against Is- 
lamophobia and advocates diversity. In 2007, he published Greetings from 
Bury Park. Race, Religion and Rock ’n’ Roll”. The book is about “many 
things — the impact of multi-culturalism, a coming-of-age story and a Nick 
Hornby-style documentation of musical obsession,” as The Independent 
opines in a blurb on the cover. First and foremost, however, it is about Sar- 
fraz Manzoor’s life. His debut is an autobiography, or more broadly life 
writing, so not exactly a novel of transformation but a narrative of trans- 
formation. I include it in the list of selected debuts nevertheless. One the 
one hand, any autobiography is “inevitably constructive, or imaginative, in 
nature and as a form of textual ‘self-fashioning’ ultimately resists a clear 
distinction from its fictional relatives.”° On the other hand, an autobiog- 
raphy “renders a story of personality formation, a Bildungsgeschichte””. 
Greetings from Bury Park also has an autodiegetic narrator. Sarfraz Man- 
zoor is simultaneously the author, narrator and the main character. 


Sarfraz Manzoor’s publication is divided into eight chapters, each devoted 
to one aspect of his life: his patriarchal father, his mother and three siblings, 
his friend Amolak who introduces him to the music of Bruce Springsteen, 
the USA, work, love relationships, religion, Great Britain. Each of these 
chapters carries the title of a different song by Bruce Springsteen and they 
all start with a quote from one of his lyrics. This allows for a thematic rather 
than chronological depiction of the (trans) formation of the protagonist. At 
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the same time, specific dates in the flashbacks of the narrator reference mo- 
ments in British history and embed the private formation of Sarfraz in the 
political formation of contemporary Britain.“ Similar to Gautam Mal- 
kani’s novel Londonstani, Greetings from Bury Park accentuates a subcul- 
tural identity — ‘desi’ in Gautam Malkani’s and ‘rock ’n’ roll’ in Sarfraz Man- 
zoor’s case — in order to transcend divides between ethnicities and religions. 
In other words, Greetings from Bury Park reconciles a “British” with a 
“Muslim identity” through the music of Bruce Springsteen. However, the 
community spirit that the author seeks is expensive. He has to buy the ex- 
clusive status of being a fan. Although the protagonist rebels against his 
ambitious father, he takes on similar values in the end: for him, life is “a 
relentless quest to achieve and know and gain and become,” hard work, 
and paying respect to one’s family through professional ambitions and 
achievements. On the brink of the financial crisis of 2007-2008, Sarfraz 
Manzoor creates an entrepreneurial self on his optimistic search for happi- 
ness and professional success and with complete trust in individualisation, 
autonomy and meritocracy. He writes against Islamophobia by reminding 
the reader of their shared normativised beliefs in many things: music (main- 
stream), multiculturalism (Blairite), and maturity (through neoliberal sub- 
ject formation). 


71 The Formation of a Fan 


In contrast to Gautam Malkani’s “extreme constructivism”, Sarfraz Man- 
zoor narrates his formation with clear reference to his country of origin 
and to the culture of his Pakistani family. But like the author of London- 
stani, he shows that some aspects of a ‘given’ identity can be emphasised 
whereas others can be adjusted or transformed. Sarfraz Manzoor’s story of 
(trans) formation is closely intertwined with the biography of his father and 
with a homage to Bruce Springsteen, the most influential figures in his life. 
As a devoted fan of the rock star, he follows the established teleological 
development of the protagonist in the novel of transformation. He ques- 
tions and alienates himself from his family, experiences personal and social 
crises, and finally finds accommodation in society as a transformed subject. 


78 Although Greetings from Bury Park. Race, Religion and Rock ’n’ Roll focuses on Brit- 
ish Asian identities and/or British Muslim identities it clearly intersects with class issues 
and the fundamental changes for factory workers in the second half of the twentieth 
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Father and Family 


The protagonist Sarfraz Manzoor is the third child of a migrant family with 
roots in India and Pakistan. His father, Mohammed, comes to England in 
1963 in order to work in factories and support his family back home. After 
eleven years and only three visits, his wife and three children finally come 
to live with him in Luton in 1974. They are in a similar situation as other 
Pakistani families in the 1960s and 1970s. Also, the position of the parents 
in the family, and in particular of the father, is similar to the family position 
of other first-generation Asian immigrants. Their concern is “how to try 
and protect the children from temptations and reinforce their Pakistani 
identity.”°° Sarfraz, with hindsight, realises, that “[t]hey must have felt 
they were trying to turn back the tide of progress before it rose to destroy 
and tear apart their families. But it was this tide of progress that had carried 
my father from Pakistan to England.”**! A conflict with the second gener- 
ation is thus almost unavoidable. What distinguishes his father from his 
Pakistani friends, though, is Mohammed’s persistent drive to improve his 
and his family’s situation. “My father was a man perpetually on the move, 
driven by a relentless desire towards something and somewhere better. His 
friends frustrated him because they reminded him of who he was, and not 
what he wanted to be.”‘® His drive for improvement also shows in his urge 
for self-improvement. His son, Sarfraz, is deeply impressed today “how 
someone who came to this country in the early sixties, who was never able 
to fulfil his own potential, and who met with racism on a daily basis, was 
able to inject into his children [...] a sense that the entire world was avail- 
able to them if we studied hard and worked harder.”°® His father’s ambi- 
tion and resilience as well as loyalty to his family involves high expectations 
of his children, which echoes Berlant’s concept of ‘cruel optimism’***. His 
father’s vision of a good life in turn involves one constant mantra for Sar- 
fraz: “do not let me down.”‘® As a child, Sarfraz experiences his father’s 
hopes as a burden. Pride, shame and sacrifice are three important aspects in 
his education. Mohammed does not get tired of reminding his children of 
the hardship he had and has to endure. He hopes for a better future for 
them and expects them to make him proud, not to bring shame on him. 
Although Mohammed is not proud of working ina factory, he keeps up his 
work ethic even after he is made redundant from a car factory in 1986. As 
a teenager, Sarfraz was not able to understand that for his father “the 
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concept of being unemployed was deeply shameful. He was someone who 
believed with almost messianic passion in the very idea of work; it was not 
something he was willing to sacrifice merely because he did not have a 
job.”°® Mohammed’s “messianic passion” stretches so much that it be- 
comes almost comical: although he is not the main breadwinner for the 
family anymore, the whole family pretends nothing has changed in order 
to preserve his authority. Sarfraz’ mother and sister earn the family’s in- 
come but the father still decides how to spend the money. Mohammed’s 
patriarchal attitude does not seem to jar with his belief in meritocracy. 


The economic pressures on the family are enormous. Because Mohammed 
is not able to support his family (on his own), his wife and children have to 
help as much as possible. Sarfraz’ mother works at home and their oldest 
daughter Navela supports her after school sewing clothes. Their sons Sohail 
and Sarfraz as well as the youngest child, Uzma, have to help in the house- 
hold and take on jobs at the weekend. All their income helps to sustain a 
simple lifestyle, to maintain the house and to still the demands of relatives. 
Sarfraz recalls, “[t]hose early years in Bury Park were hard times” and 
remembers “the urgent pressure we all felt to earn and save money” 
which defined the atmosphere in the family. Their efforts are never appre- 
ciated. Instead, their father demands more discipline, fewer mistakes, in 
short — perfection. Sarfraz Manzoor’s childhood is shaped by the hardship 
of the low-income, high-effort conditions. Compared to other children of 
his age his options are severely restricted. “As a small boy the consequences 
of poverty were few toys and no holidays; birthdays were family only affairs 
[...].”°°? Mohammed nonetheless tries to secure his children the best edu- 
cation available. For this reason, the family leaves their Pakistani migrant 
community and moves to Marsh Farm in 1979. “The local schools in Bury 
Park were overwhelmingly Asian but Lealands was almost entirely white. 
My father was convinced that this made the school better.”° The ‘reverse 
racism’ of Mohammed translates into absurd classifications. Although he 
wants his sons and daughters to be educated with white children, he does 
not want his family to become friends with them. “[Being educated with 
white children] was not the same as being friends with whites, which he 
believed to be both unlikely and possibly dangerous.” °! Sarfraz finds a 
couple of friends in his new school. They only make him more aware of the 
precarious life he leads. The discrepancy between his working-class, 
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immigrant background and the relatively comfortable situation of other pu- 
pils at this school becomes more drastic. Not only is Sarfraz’ situation 
highly regulated in terms of cultural upbringing but it is also severely lim- 
ited in terms of economic possibilities. While other teenagers have parties 
and partners, Sarfraz has to work and wait for an arranged marriage. In his 
childhood, his family takes care of him. At the same time, his father exerts 
inescapable control over him. Sarfraz’ family life and feeling of safety liter- 
ally come at a high cost. 


Roops and Bruce 


During his teenage years, the situation becomes unbearable for Sarfraz. He 
observes that the family pride and outward appearance to ‘the community’ 
“took an absurdly high significance”? and remembers, “we had to act as if 
our entire lives were being recorded for the critical approval of this com- 
munity. I found this obsession with keeping up appearances infuriating.” ° 
Sarfraz starts to think more critically. The priorities of his parents are out- 
dated for him, they even make him angry but he does not dare to speak up 
yet. Against his father’s unstoppable entrepreneurial activism, which in- 
volved tedious tasks such as cleaning carpets from tiny threads, the main 
character develops a dream of passivity. “When I remember my teenage 
years the one thing I wanted to do most was just that: nothing.”** Sarfraz 
defines himself in contrast to his father. Whereas Mohammed — despite his 
thirst for improvement — clings on to a long-gone past, Sarfraz hopes for a 
better future outside the limitations of his Luton life. He recaps his adoles- 
cence in the sober statement, “[b]y seventeen my desperation to leave Lu- 
ton for somewhere else was only marginally more intense than my resent- 
ment at my father for having held me back. My teenage life had been noth- 
ing more than a failed checklist.”°” Sarfraz is caught between the guilt he 
feels toward his parents and the anger about his “failed youth”. He does 
not rebel but keeps his frustrations to himself. The conflict in Sarfraz’ 
search for possibilities of identification echoes Birgit Neumann’s general 
observation about fictions of migration. In her recent article, she explains 
that these narratives “dramatize the struggle to establish a sense of identi- 
fication and belonging under often severe forms of marginalization and 
stigmatization.” Sarfraz experiences multiple facets of marginalisation: in 
terms of ethnicity and in terms of class. In this struggle to identify and 
belong, his father is a further obstacle rather than an inspiration for the 
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adolescent Sarfraz. In college, therefore, the main character begins to iden- 
tify more strongly with people and positions outside his own family. 


“I did not know it then, in that first week at sixth-form college [...], that 
my life would be changed for ever by the boy [Amolak]”® Amolak, who 
is also called Roops, goes to college with Sarfraz and becomes his best 
friend and mentor. They are an unlikely couple but Sarfraz is able to open 
up to and trust Amolak more than anyone else. Amolak is a Sikh who en- 
joys drinking, joking with the other boys and flirting with the girls. Sarfraz 
is Muslim, does not drink alcohol and is extremely shy. Still, he knows that 
there is “no one with whom [he] could speak with such honesty as [he] 
could with Amolak; with white friends [he] always had to explain things 
[...] but with Amolak no explanations were necessary. He understood.” ‘° 
Like Sarfraz, Amolak is from a working-class migrant family. Most im- 
portantly, Amolak helps the sixteen-year-old boy to become a ‘man’. He 
gives Sarfraz a cassette tape with Bruce Springsteen songs and promises 
him, “‘[y]ou woke up a boy and tonight you will go to sleep a man.’”*” For 
Sarfraz the tape triggers a life-long passion for the work of Bruce Spring- 
steen. The first night he listens to the songs mark a chief moment of change 
in his formation. Springsteen’s lyrics are a revelation to him: “[e]verything 
significant that I did or achieved in my life in the years that followed had 
its roots in the emotions I experienced that evening. That night Bruce 
Springsteen changed my life.” Bruce Springsteen, who also has a work- 
ing-class background and a difficult relationship with his father, represents 
for Sarfraz a possible exit from the conflicted constellation with his own 
father. In the song ‘Independence Day’, Sarfraz identifies with the son who 
liberates himself from the rules of his father. Although Sarfraz never con- 
fronts his father in the same way the son in the song does, the philosophical 
universe of Bruce Springsteen stabilises Sarfraz and gives him the comfort 
of knowing that his situation is not exceptional: other father-son relation- 
ships encounter similar problems. Sarfraz acknowledges his father’s efforts 
but looks for his own way into British society. Through his new friend 
Amolak, and later when studying in Manchester and earning his own 
money, Sarfraz is able to see beyond the tight boundaries set by his family. 
He starts to question his father’s values and increasingly distances himself 
from his family. 
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From Crisis to Success 


Physically leaving Luton adds to the initial alienation from his family. Sar- 
fraz moves to Manchester to study economics and politics in 1989. After 
graduating he decides to stay there because in “Manchester [he] was 
free.”’°! He extends his student life in which he makes up for the failed 
checklist of his teenage years including clubbing and girls. After six years 
in Manchester, the generational and cultural conflict with his parents cli- 
maxes. Sarfraz, now “an unemployed British-Pakistani with shoulder- 
length dreadlocks, a silver nose ring and a strange fascination with Bruce 
Springsteen” has nothing in common with his father anymore. In fact, 
Sarfraz remembers how he defined himself in strong opposition to Moham- 
med. “When he said he was Pakistani, I declared I was British; he was Mus- 
lim, I was confused; he believed in family, I championed the individual; he 
worshipped money, I claimed it meant nothing.”’® His father is hurt and 
hardly talks to his son anymore. His mother tries to mediate between the 
two of them but fails when her efforts end in accusations directed against 
Sarfraz. Sarfraz not only distances himself from his parents’ moral coordi- 
nates ‘family, responsibility and pride’ that were an essential part of his up- 
bringing. He even ridicules them and condemns his father’s strictness. The 
tension between them cumulates until this father suffers a heart attack from 
which he dies in 1995. This comes as a shock to Sarfraz. In retrospect, he 
comprehends, “[t]he hidden world which his departure illuminated was the 
realisation that I was more like him than I had ever conceded.””™ He un- 
derstands that he had misinterpreted his father. The hidden world of his 
father with which he can now identify had been covered by Sarfraz’ anger 
toward him. With his father’s death, Sarfraz is robbed of a safety net, loses 
what he calls his ‘naivety’ of believing that things would fall into place after 
university and awakens to a different reality. “I was shaken out of my com- 
placency. [...] It was startling to realise that if you did nothing about it 
then nothing happened [...].”7® Sarfraz begins to see his father’s entrepre- 
neurial spirit in a different light. As much as the first encounter with the 
songs of Bruce Springsteen was a turning point in Sarfraz formation, the 
loss of his father is just as much. Bruce Springsteen’s music prompted an 
alienation from the values of his parents. Mohammed’s death triggers in 
Sarfraz a process of reintegration into this moral framework. Only a few 
months later Sarfraz starts a master’s course in documentary making which 
then leads him into journalism — an obsession that he had always shared 
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with his father. He takes on a desired position in the newsroom of ITN and 
keeps working on his career. After another shock, when his mother suffers 
a stroke in 2004, Sarfraz reaches a preliminary peak of his professional 
achievements. He produces a documentary about his own hometown called 
‘Luton Actually’ which turns out to be a success not only for Sarfraz but 
for his whole family. “[I]t transformed my relationship with my famıly,”7° 
Sarfraz recalls. Through the success of his film, Sarfraz achieves three aims: 
he shows that he is able to secure an income and work hard. He restores 
the respect for his family and the community. Finally, he is at peace with 
his father’s worldview and deeply regrets that Mohammed cannot see the 
fruits of his efforts. His older brother Sohail, who takes on his father’s po- 
sition in the family, however, reaches out to Sarfraz and thereby symboli- 
cally invites the ‘lost son’ home: ““The whole town saw [your work], I 
think. Hey, maybe we should set up business together and make documen- 
taries!’”’”"” The (trans)formation of Sarfraz results in a ‘happy ending’ or a 
final accommodation to society. Once his career thrives, Sarfraz feels ac- 
cepted. Sohail now confirms, “there isn’t a thing wrong with you!”’® De- 
spite long-held reservations about Sarfraz’ lifestyle and love for Bruce 
Springsteen’s music, his brother finally appreciates Sarfraz for what he is — 
as long as this conforms to the hegemonic framework of neoliberalism. The 
publication of Greetings from Bury Park in 2007 can thus be read in a similar 
vein as the broadcasting of ‘Luton Actually’: as a further step on the path 
of the entrepreneurial self that transcends limits set by ethnicity or religion. 


7.2 | Memories between Bury Park and Asbury Park 


A review in The Guardian states that “Sarfraz Manzoor’s first book brings 
together three common, though not obviously interlocking motifs of re- 
cent literature.” Greetings from Bury Park deals not only with questions 
of growing up in Britain as Pakistani or Muslim and of dealing with the loss 
of one’s father; it also looks into the impact of pop music on one’s life, in 
this case “an almost religious devotion to Bruce Springsteen [...].””'° Bruce 
Springsteen’s first album “Greetings from Asbury Park, N.J.” (1973) in- 
spired the title of Greetings from Bury Park, some of his lyrics inspired the 
structure of Sarfraz Manzoor’s story. The following sections investigate 
some of the narratological aspects in relation to the protagonist’s 
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transformation more closely: spaces, intertextual references to the lyrics of 
Bruce Springsteen, and distanced narration. 


A Circular Quest 


Sarfraz Manzoor’s quest or journey takes him away from Luton to Man- 
chester, London, the USA - and back to Luton. Defining spaces in his 
childhood are Pakistan and, once he moves with his mother and siblings to 
live with their father, also Luton. Here, they live in poverty although, or 
rather because, Mohammed had bought a house for his family. “We did not 
know that Luton had such a dire reputation,””!! remembers Sarfraz. Luton, 
close to London and best known for its airport, is convenient for his father 
who works at the largest employer in the region, the Vauxhall car factory. 
Mohammed is able to afford a home in Bury Park by borrowing money 
from his friends. Because they only gave him enough for the deposit, the 
father cannot get any furniture. The family’s first home in England is thus 
a symbol for their precarious position: they have a roof over their heads but 
the space itself is empty; the living conditions meet the bare minimum. Be- 
sides, the father is hardly ever home. “The pressure to pay the mortgage 
and pay off his loans meant [Mohammed] worked all the overtime that was 
available [...].””'? After five years, once the mother and the sister had 
started working, too, they manage to save enough money in order to leave 
Bury Park and move to the desired home in a different part of the town, 
Marsh Farm. As mentioned above, it is a strategic choice by the father who 
wants his children to visit a school with a majority of white pupils. He as- 
sumes educational standards are higher there and that this would guarantee 
his sons and daughters better prospects. 


As shortly hinted at, Sarfraz does not truly connect to any of his fellow 
pupils. He has some friends but their comfortable lives only make Sarfraz 
more aware of the grim conditions in which he lives. It is only when he 
starts going to college at the age of sixteen that he finds a way to, at least 
internally, escape his Luton life shaped by strict rules at home and his mar- 
ginalised position in society. Together with Amolak, his best friend, he 
dreams of the USA. “In my new friend I had found someone else who loved 
America and hated Luton with the same passion as I did.”” The songs of 
Bruce Springsteen feed their imagination of the land of opportunities and 
help them to cope with their (family) situation at home. Sarfraz Manzoor 
dedicates a whole chapter to the ‘promised land’. He and Amolak fly to the 
USA together in order to spend the summer there, working and travelling. 
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Although Mohammed is strictly against this idea, Sarfraz convinces him. It 
is the first time the protagonist speaks up against him. The trip itself is 
obviously less glamorous than the popular films produced in Hollywood 
promise. However, it is an important experience in the formation of Sar- 
fraz. After Amolak leaves early because he is too homesick, Sarfraz explores 
the country on his own. Although he has to work hard, he feels independ- 
ent. A few months earlier, he had moved to Manchester to study at univer- 
sity. There, too, he feels “free”. Manchester and the USA are spaces in 
which Sarfraz further distances himself from his family. After the difficult 
years in college when he was still caught in his family context, the alienation 
from his childhood surroundings becomes visible. Every time he visits his 
parents and siblings, he even feels unwell. “As the train trundle[s] closer to 
its destination [he begins] the familiar process of mentally acclimatising to 
coming back home. Luton [gives him] a headache.””'* Only years later, after 
his father’s death and when he starts to work in London, he is more at ease 
coming ‘back home’. Moreover, he pays tribute to and produces a docu- 
mentary about his childhood setting: “Luton Actually’. Sarfraz’ formation 
that I sketched above parallels the relationship he has to the space around 
him. The circular movement Luton — Manchester/USA/London - Luton 
goes hand in hand with the distancing from and final approximation to his 
father’s worldview. Hence, the representation of spaces is essential to Sar- 
fraz Manzoor’s (re)construction of his own development from childhood 
to adulthood. Furthermore, with his final accommodation to society, Great 
Britain in general has become Sarfraz’ “land of hopes and dreams”’!. Be- 
tween Pakistan and the USA, ‘Cool Britannia’ is the space with which the 
protagonist at the end identifies most. 


The moments in which he escapes Great Britain to follow the gigs of Bruce 
Springsteen are important interludes. The concert tour takes him to Paris, 
Bologna, Barcelona and New Jersey, for example. The concert venues turn 
into a space where conventional forms of Othering dissolve. The best ex- 
ample is the first concert that Sarfraz visits in the USA after the events of 
9/11. “I might not look like these people, I might speak in a different accent 
and follow another religion but in my heart I felt more connected to the 
fans I found waiting for Springsteen in the New Jersey night than I did with 
the Asians at the Bollywood party a week earlier,”’!° Sarfraz claims. In a 
post-9/11 phase when discrimination against (British) Asians was on the 
rise, Bruce Springsteen’s concert creates a space in which people of all back- 
grounds peacefully come together not as Americans, Pakistani, British, 
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Christians, Muslims, men or women, old or young people etc. but as fans. 
Their shared fascination for the rock star unites them. 


The Songs of Bruce Springsteen 


Sarfraz detects the coordinates for his life in the work of Bruce Springsteen. 
Although the lyrics are infused by the musician’s Christian belief, Sarfraz 
finds universal meaning in them which he integrates into various key situ- 
ations as a teenager and young adult. Consequently, Sarfraz Manzoor, the 
author, structures his debut according to themes that can be traced in 
Springsteen’s art. This helps him to lay out the (trans) formation of Sarfraz, 
the protagonist. The titles of chapters in Greetings from Bury Park are titles 
of songs by Bruce Springsteen. Each of these chapters start with an epi- 
graph, a quote from one of these songs or from another Springsteen song. 
The juxtaposition of the titles/lyrics and Sarfraz Manzoor’s text invite an 
interpretation of his story in the light of the lyrics while often they are in- 
dependent of the whole song’s actual content. Generally speaking, the 
chapter ‘My Father’s House’ highlights Sarfraz’ relationship to his father; 
“The Ties That Bind’ deal with the overall family situation and with his sib- 
lings in particular; ‘Blood Brothers’ is about his best friend Amolak; “The 
Promised Land’ collects Sarfraz? memories about the USA; ‘Factory’ puts 
work centre stage; ‘Better Days’ looks into his romantic feelings for and 
ideas about relationships with women; ‘Reason to Believe’ explains the role 
of religion for him; the final chapter ‘Land of Hope and Dreams’ reveals 
what Great Britain means to Sarfraz. Bruce Springsteen’s philosophy is the 
thread that connects all of these chapters. It serves as the most important 
guideline for Sarfraz: “[i]f religion was about answering the profound ques- 
tions of how to live, I found that Bruce Springsteen gave me more persua- 
sive answers than Islam. At college Amolak and I went around referring to 
ourselves as disciples of Bruce, arguing to anyone who would listen that the 
man was nothing less than a prophet.””!” Bruce Springsteen becomes Sar- 
fraz? metaphorical prophet, Sarfraz his metaphorical devotee. Literary 
scholar Rehana Ahmed applauded the author of Greetings from Bury Park 
for complicating stereotypes about British Muslims in this way. Yet, she 
criticised him for implicitly downgrading more “assertive Islamic identi- 
ties”. 


[Sarfraz Manzoor’s] conformity to a model of the ‘good’, secular 
British Muslim, who has, to an extent, broken free from the pre- 
scriptions of his or her cultural background, makes [this memoir] 
susceptible to co-option into discourses which valorize secular 
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modes of being Muslim while stigmatizing other, more assertive Is- 


lamic identities.’'® 


In Rehana Ahmed’s opinion, the writer runs the risk of undermining ‘pos- 
itive’ examples of Muslims in the UK. Sarfraz Manzoor’s text underrepre- 
sents varieties of Islam that are synchronised with hegemonic discourses 
and practices. His attempt to construct an identity that transgresses the 
dichotomy of British-Other excludes Islam, according to Rehana Ahmed. 
From my point of view, she misreads the concept of ‘Islam’ in Greetings 
from Bury Park. Sarfraz states, “it was not Islam I was reacting against, it 
was the cultural values of my parents’ generation.”””” It is true that the au- 
thor does not actively promote Islam as a religion but what he actually des- 
pises and of what he tries to distance himself is Islam as a tradition. This 
makes a huge difference. His general attitude toward Islam is positive. It is, 
as any other religion, a part of Britain’s diversity that he appreciates. Fur- 
thermore, he does position himself after the events of 9/11 and warns 
against a discrimination of British Asians along the lines of religion. “[T]he 
disturbances in Bradford, Burnley and Oldham had been described as ‘race 
riots’ between Asian or Pakistani youths and the police. After 9/11 it was 
no longer about Pakistanis, Indians and Bengalis but Muslims, Hindus and 
Sikhs. And there was no doubting who was public enemy number one.””° 
Sarfraz Manzoor criticises a vilification of Islam. Also, he honours the cul- 
tural heritage of Islam, as in the case of the Muslim musician Rahat Ali 
Khan. In a response to the events of 9/11, Bruce Springsteen invited the 
Pakistani artist to work with him. For Sarfraz, who went to their concert, 
“Tt]o hear a Pakistani Muslim musician performing with Springsteen was 
an intensely emotional experience; for so long [Sarfraz] had heard [his] 
parents condemn [his] music tastes [...] and here was the evidence that 
both worlds could exist together in one song.””! Bruce Springsteen’s music 
becomes a possibility for Sarfraz to reconcile the father-son relationship 
and British-Muslim identities after the events of 9/11. The date represents 
a turning point in his life, or to use David Holloway’s terminology, a ‘cri- 
sis’. Holloway details the various forms of a post-9/11 crisis: 


Another defining sensibility of the post-9/11 period was the feeling 
that history meant the living of trauma and crisis. 9/11 and the war 
on terror were described as a national security crisis, an imperial cri- 
sis, a crisis in capitalist democracy and governance, a crisis in the 
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relationship between the US and Europe, multiple crises in the 
frameworks and institutions of international law and order (notably 
the UN and NATO), as well as a series of military and humanitarian 


crises, and a crisis of Islam.’ 


Even in this moment of crisis, Sarfraz “kept believing in an Islam which was 
more tolerant, which did not take itself so seriously that it burnt the books 
of those it did not approve of.””? To this, Sarfraz adds, “I wanted to be a 
Muslim like [...] Bruce Springsteen was Catholic.” Again, the idol Bruce 
Springsteen provides him with an answer. This comes across as helpful in- 
spiration to stay open-minded and to appreciate a multicultural diversity. 
However, it also benumbs the possibility for Sarfraz Manzoor to become 
more active politically. From this perspective, the religion ‘Bruce Spring- 
steen’ turns into a drug. Already after the first concert, Sarfraz realises, “I 
should have felt exhilarated and yet I felt desolate. I had not imagined I 
would feel so low.””4 Amolak explains to him, “‘[Bruce Springsteen’s] a 
fucking drug, ain’t he, [...] and you know what the cure is, don’t ya?’ 
‘What's that?’ [Sarfraz asks him]. ‘We gotta see him again!’””” The drug 
‘Bruce Springsteen’ does not induce a critical reflection and political agency 
after 9/11 and 7/7. Instead, the drug seduces Sarfraz to consume more of 
it. 


«ce 


Sarfraz Manzoor’s Autobiography as Bildungsgeschichte 


For the tales of (trans) formation distanced narration is an important ingre- 
dient. It means that the narrative point of view is characterised by a retro- 
spective distance between the narrator and the main character. In the case 
of Greetings from Bury Park this narrator is not only the main character but 
also the author. The fact that Greetings from Bury Park can be classified as 
‘autobiography’ or, more broadly, as ‘life writing’ adds yet another layer to 
the discussion of distanced narration.” Generally, Linda Anderson under- 
pins my understanding of the history of autobiography and of theories 
about autobiography.” Further, sociologist Tina Spies provides me with a 
concise overview of theories about biographies. I relate to her definition of 
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biographies as social constructs that problematises the relationship be- 
tween experience, memory and narration.’”* For the specific discussion of 
Greetings from Bury Park, I use definitions by literary scholar Helga 
Schwalm, for example, to define Sarfraz Manzoor’s story as Bildungsges- 
chichte with a particular narrator, or rather, with a distanced narration. 


As indicated at the very beginning of this chapter, Helga Schwalm consid- 
ers autobiography a construct and thus hard to distinguish from fictional 
narratives. Autobiography “proposes to tell the story of a ‘real’ person, it 
is inevitably constructive, or imaginative, in nature and as a form of textual 
‘self-fashioning’ ultimately resists a clear distinction from its fictional rela- 
tives (autofiction, autobiographical novel), leaving the generic borderlines 
blurred.” Hence, Helga Schwalm’s definition connects to the broader 
theoretical underpinning of my study. Literary scholar Martin Léschnigg 
conceptualises autobiography as an “experiential site””°. His definition of 
the construction of the subject links in with my idea of the discursive con- 
stitution of the subject. Both definitions allow me to compare Sarfraz Man- 
zoor’s autobiography with the novels of transformation by Monica Ali, 
Nirpal Singh Dhaliwal and Gautam Malkani.”! Furthermore, Helga 
Schwalm’s conceptualisation of autobiography as Bildungsgeschichte is of 
major importance for my research. 


Comprehensive and continuous retrospection [by the autodiegetic 
narrator], based on memory, makes up [autobiography’s] governing 
structural and semantic principle. Oscillating between the struggle 
for truthfulness and creativity, between oblivion, concealment, hy- 
pocrisy, self-deception and self-conscious fictionalizing, autobiog- 
raphy renders a story of personality formation, a Bildungsges- 
chichte.?? 


728 Spies, Tina. Migration und Männlichkeit. Biographien junger Straffälliger im Diskurs. 
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gests a discourse analysis of biographies that is informed by Michel Foucault and Stuart 
Hall in order to investigate more closely the connections between ‘discourse’, ‘subject’ 
and ‘agency’. Her primary sources are qualitative interviews whereas I analyse fictional 
narratives. We both regard biographies as discursive constructs. 
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The idea of autobiography as fictionalised is well known in the field of lit- 
erary studies.’ What interests me more in this specific quote by Helga 
Schwalm is the type of narrator and their perspective in the Bildungsges- 
chichte. Sarfraz Manzoor tells his story of formation in retrospect. He is the 
author of Greetings of Bury Park, but also its narrator and main character. 
Despite this ‘personal union’, the author and narrator may create a distance 
to the protagonist. This allows for a re-evaluation of the experienced events 
and a reinterpretation of characters’ words and actions. This comment 
function smoothens incoherence and supports the story of a rational devel- 
opment of the main character. It creates the illusion of a line of cause and 
effects that leads to his transformation. Sarfraz Manzoor, the adult, is thus 
able to take a step back from his adolescent self, to redefine his relationship 
with his father, to explain to himself and to the reader why the seeming 
detours in his life were all necessary to finally reach his place in society. He 
is also able to tailor his Bildungsgeschichte, his story of (trans) formation, 
into an Erfolgsgeschichte, a story of success. 


73 Rebel Without a Voice 


I almost agree with the review in The Guardian that notes, “Greetings from 
Bury Park takes time to address the economic issues that dominate the lives 
of immigrants, but it is the father’s obliviousness to the complexity of his 
son’s emotional life that gives this affectionate memoir its substance.””** I 
certainly disagree, though, that “[t]he bizarre but compelling idea that 
Manzoor, feeling neither British nor Pakistani, and lacking Pakistani role 
models, finds some sort of solace in the American, working-class, sociopo- 
litical lyrics of the Boss provides an intriguing backdrop to his life.” The 
glorification of the socio-political potential of Bruce Springsteen’s lyrics 
overlooks the problem of its marketisation. Without entering into a full 
debate about scholarly approaches to the consumption of subcultures”, I 
would like to draw attention to Sarfraz’ status not only as a disciple of 
Bruce Springsteen but also as an addict to his commercialised work. In 


733 Max Saunders points out that “the fictionalization of autobiography was something 
writers became aware of a century before Deconstruction.” Saunders, Max. Self Impres- 
sion: Life-Writing, Autobiografiction, and the Forms of Modern Literature. Oxford and 
New York: Oxford University Press, 2010. 509. 
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order to be a part of the fan community, Sarfraz has to buy the fan-cultural 
products, for example, the desired bootleg tapes he orders. 


Receiving the tapes was about more than just hearing new Bruce mu- 
sic; each time I got a new package in the mail it felt like I was part of 
a secret community defined not by geography, race or religion, but 
by passion. I had no idea who the people sending me those bootleg 


tapes were but I believed that they, like me, were citizens of an im- 


agined community of like-minded people.’ 


Sarfraz Manzoor stylises the consumers of “Bruce music” as members of 
an imagined community. This might be a reference to Benedict Anderson’s 
concept of the ‘imagined community’ and is undoubtedly an attractive 
label for collective identities that transcend the categories of belonging in 
hegemonic discourses, such as ethnicity or religion. I argue, however, that 
the so-called citizenship in Sarfraz Manzoor’s case is a miniatured version 
of community participation. On top of the problem of life-style communi- 
ties’ role in the consumer logic of capitalism”, I see a not so compelling 
form of agency at play in Greetings from Bury Park. 


Liberation? Subjectification in ‘Cool Britannia’! 


In the process of his (trans) formation, Sarfraz liberates himself from the 
discipline of his parents and develops into a self-disciplining subject of 
Blair’s Britain. His final autonomy is not relational and, therefore, ineffec- 
tive. For example, after graduating from university, Sarfraz works for al- 
most three years in Manchester. The low-paid jobs are tedious but at least 
Sarfraz is not dependent on his parents anymore. He claims to have never 
been happier: “[w]hen I had money it was mine to spend as I wished; I 
spent it on attending concerts and buying records. In the evenings I was 
out clubbing every other night and my dreadlocks ensured I was more de- 
sirable to girls than I had ever been before.””*° As soon as he is out of his 
parents’ reach, he more openly lives his identity as Bruce Springsteen fan. 
Literary scholar Sara Upstone laments that “[o]n the whole, whilst literary 
fiction may aim to complicate and contextualize post-9/11 stereotypes of 


77 Manzoor. Greetings from Bury Park. 103, 104. He adds on page 119: “Later, as we 
became successful in our careers Amolak and I ploughed more money and time into 
seeing Bruce Springsteen concerts.” Sarfraz Manzoor describes the fan culture as a kind 
of investment. 
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the British Muslim, its overall representation must be seen as a depressingly 
static reflection of, rather than challenge to, these stereotypes.””*! In my 
opinion, this does not apply to Greetings from Bury Park. The text refutes 
Sara Upstone’s simplification that “British Muslims are more complex than 
British popular literary fiction on the whole suggests [...].”’* I say that the 
coming-of-age story by Sarfraz Manzoor complicates the stereotypes of 
‘British Muslim’. However, and maybe more importantly, it does not com- 
plicate the subject positions its complex British Muslim characters take on. 
This could be called the common problem in contemporary British popular 
fiction, in particular in the context of ‘Cool Britannia’ and its marketisation 
of diversity. Greetings from Bury Park directly alludes to it, albeit positively: 


When Labour came to power the Observer newspaper had a front- 
page headline which read ‘Goodbye Xenophobia’, and that was how 
it felt. The people in power resembled human beings; Tony Blair had 
chosen a Bruce Springsteen song as one of his Desert Island Discs 
and he had even invited Noel Gallagher to Downing Street. The 
‘Cool Britannia’ New Labour ushered in was a far more welcoming 
concept than the land of hope and glory of the Conservatives that 
had left me feeling alienated.’* 


During his own, personal formation, Sarfraz Manzoor experiences a trans- 
formation of British society. Both the private formation and the political 
transformation involve an opening up to and celebration of diversity. At 
this point Sarfraz Manzoor does not foresee the long-term consequences 
of Blair’s political programme and the coldness of a ‘Cool Britannia’. It 
might welcome Sarfraz as a Bruce Springsteen fan but would not allow him 
to exist outside its neoliberal framework. Sarfraz’ independence has limits 
and his perceived autonomy is relative. Sociologist Imogen Tyler observes, 
“for many national minorities the lived realities of these neoliberal regimes 
of citizenship stand in stark contradistinction to contemporary govern- 
mental accounts of citizenship, which stress community cohesion, political 
participation, social responsibility, rights and pride in shared national be- 
longing.”’* This explains why Sarfraz Manzoor repeatedly comes into con- 
flict with the expectations of his family. For example, after their mother 
suffers a stroke, his brother Sohail accuses him of being egocentric. 
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‘It’s easy for you, isn’t it, coming home and saying the right words 
and then leaving [...]. It’s me who has to be here all the time. [...] 
What would happen if I said now it’s your turn to look after Mum. 
Why don’t you [glive the rest of us a break? You don’t think like 
that, do you, because you’re selfish. You just say what you need to 


to get everyone off your back and then off you go back to London 


to live your life.” 


Sarfraz’ understanding of how to behave like a responsible adult clashes 
with the demands of his family. He lives the ideal of the autonomous indi- 
vidual at the expense of his closest community. He admits, “the rest of my 
family had paid the price for my freedom.”’* He also sees the irony in the 
fact that his work as a journalist demands communication skills that he is 
not able to transfer to his family situation. During this phase of life, he has 
major difficulties to communicate with his mother and siblings, as he un- 
derstands in hindsight. “I was writing articles about the impact of my fa- 
ther’s life on my identity as a British Muslim and my own mother was 
hardly speaking to me. To the outside world I might have been a success 
but as a son and a brother I was an abject failure: selfish, uncommunicative 
and a disappointment.””” Sarfraz’ liberation from the traditions and the 
history of his parents is, in the widest sense, an attempt to liberate himself 
from the imperial history of Great Britain. In his autobiography, Sarfraz 
Manzoor does not consider the (neo-) imperialism of the West and its long- 
term consequences such as post-WWII migration to the UK or the events 
of 9/11 and 7/7. He does try to explain the impact of the events of 9/11 and 
7/7 on his life. He undeniably participates in what literary scholar Lucienne 
Loh calls a struggle over representation of a minority group that felt the 
repercussions of 9/1178. That is why his Bildungsgeschichte follows well- 
established neoliberal discourses. Sarfraz does not gain a voice which mat- 
ters. 


A Voice for Meritocracy 


Sarfraz Manzoor’s decision to become a journalist after the death of his 
father could be a first step to gaining a voice that matters. “It had always 
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been my dream to have a job that was creative,”’”” the author/protagonist 


claims. On his search for a direction during his teenage years, he does not 
come across British Asian role models with whom he can identify. Sarfraz 
is not aware of his options at this stage. “I didn’t know if the things I 
wanted for my life were possible for someone like me.””°° Hence, studying 
documentary making and starting on a career path to become a journalist 
looks like an emancipatory move for a young British Asian from a working- 
class family. Nevertheless, the decision is largely dependent on the hopes 
of his father. With his choice, Sarfraz follows not only his father’s obses- 
sion for journalism but also his family’s obsession with (financial) success. 
It is quite telling that Sarfraz’ biggest regret is that his father never lived to 
see his son’s career. “He died in the same week that my very first article was 
published; any success I have had came when he was not around to savour 
it. [...] Where once it was resentment which inspired me, now it is the hope 
that in my own life I can do his memory proud.””! Becoming a journalist 
then is not necessarily about gaining a voice. Rather, it belongs to the pro- 
cess of subjectification expected of Sarfraz — and which he gladly accepts in 
the end: “[t]hese days I am a willing prisoner of my father's house.” 7° Sar- 
fraz takes on his father’s belief in meritocracy. He even takes on his voice 
in the face of the events of 7/7 when four British Muslims became Britain’s 
first domestic suicide bombers. 


They take it all for granted,’ my father would have said, ‘they don’t 
know how hard it was for us — us men, we know because we lived it, 
didn’t we? And if we had known when we worked those double 
shifts in the factories ... trying to make something in this world ... 
and for whom? For our children. And if we had known that they 
would spit in the face of our labour and our dreams, bring shame to 
the community, blacken the name of Pakistan ... and all for what? 
753 


And they say they’re Muslims, and they say it’s about politics. 


The ventriloquism of his father denounces the Islamic radicals, their ver- 
sion of Islam and politics. He contrasts them with “us men”, first-genera- 
tion migrants who tried to achieve something and worked hard for it. There 
is no understanding for a next generation who, in his opinion, take their 
parents’ efforts for granted. For Mohammed and Sarfraz, these radicals 
bring shame to their community because they disrespect the work and the 
visions of their parent generation. Sarfraz Manzoor fails to see here, or fails 
to carve out, possible contexts of Islamic radicalism. As mentioned above, 
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he silences the legacy of British imperialism, its connections to a global 
capitalism or neo-imperial projects. Obviously, these are complex topics 
but silencing them assists the definition of an ‘inclusive’ and ‘diverse’ form 
of Britishness as framed by neoliberal discourses. Literary scholar Stephen 
Morton in his article about post-9/11 novels and their response to the ‘war 
on terror’ includes a short paragraph by political theorist Julian Reid. He 
draws attention to Reid’s provocative claim that 


[t]error is the name of the form of life that is resistant to biopolitical 
regimes of control because it refuses the demands of a logistical life 
[that is, be efficient, use time economically, be flexible etc.]. In this 


way, [Reid] seems to attribute a radical political agency to terrorism, 


which resides in its resistance to biopolitical control.’** 


Morton applies this argument inspired by Foucault to his primary sources 
to trace constructions of the ‘good British Muslim’. I am not entirely con- 
vinced by Julian Reid’s argument that terrorism is a resistance to biopoliti- 
cal control (only). However, I see that Stephen Morton’s reading of the 
‘good British Muslim’ as subject to biopolitical control certainly holds true 
for Greetings from Bury Park. Sarfraz Manzoor’s story of (trans)formation 
constructs a British Muslim protagonist that ticks the checklist of the ideal 
neoliberal subject. 


Equal Exploitation of Happy Human Capital 


Early on the American Dream, “the suggestion that everyone had an equal 
chance to make something of their lives and to be considered equally Amer- 
ican”’®>, intrigues Sarfraz. This resonates with the concept of ‘cruel opti- 
mism’, i.e. the vision of a good life to which people in neoliberal capitalism 
hold on. As mentioned earlier, ‘equality’ is an ambivalent concept in this 
context. It does not necessarily mean that all subjects are equally empow- 
ered. It can also mean that all subjects, as human resource, are equally ex- 
ploitable. Hence, the dream of equality is not automatically a guarantee for 
agency. Nonetheless, Bruce Springsteen becomes the personification of the 
American dream for the adolescent Sarfraz. The rock star is “someone who 
had been born to a working-class immigrant family and who had, through 
his talent and tenacity, reached the very peak of his profession.” Sarfraz 
believes that talent and tenacity are enough to work one’s way out of a 
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working-class context and to achieve professional success; he believes in 
the myth of meritocracy. On the one hand, the songs of Bruce Springsteen 
catalyse Sarfraz’ distancing from his father’s worldview. On the other hand, 
the philosophical gist of the lyrics brings him straight back to his father’s 
“house” of which his adult self is a “willing prisoner” now. “Bruce Spring- 
steen changed my life because in his music I saw the promise of hope and 
escape and self-improvement [...]””°”. At the end of his story of (trans) for- 
mation, Sarfraz Manzoor has managed to translate the American Dream 
into his own context: Britain is now his “land of hope and dreams”’** and 
Sarfraz has become the embodiment of it. He takes on the role of the 
“prophet” even. When invited to open his former primary school in Bury 
Park, which had been modernised, he advises the children in his speech: 
“You can do anything you want in this world,’ [he urges them]. “You just 
need to work hard and dare to want more from life.” His family is im- 
pressed by Sarfraz’ sudden fame after the broadcast of his documentary. 
Instead of manipulating him into an arranged marriage, his brother and 
mother find Sarfraz’ career more relevant now. Through his professional 
achievements, Sarfraz frees himself of family obligations he finds outdated. 
Simultaneously, he fulfils his family’s expectations of a “good British Mus- 
lim’. “[My brother] no longer considered me a failure.”’° They do not find 
him arrogant anymore when he doubts that the right partner for him comes 
from a village in Pakistan. Instead, they respect his way of life. Sarfraz is 
convinced, “my family would no longer stand in the way of my happi- 
ness.”’°! In Sarfraz Manzoor’s case, the process of subjectification involves 
a dream of independence or freedom, of equality, of meritocracy or a re- 
ward for one’s efforts in life. It also involves the idea of happiness as the 
optimum condition and ultimate aim in life. As mentioned earlier, sociolo- 
gist Sam Binkley convincingly argues that happiness is the very leitmotif of 
neoliberal life. According to him, it is key to the “production of free, en- 
terprising subjects, a technology and a rationality that sets individuals free, 
but also teaches them to govern themselves as enterprising actors.”’% Hap- 
piness is the “most radical extension [of neoliberal government] into the 
realm of private existence.”’% The liberation from his family’s expectations 
is therefore a way to Sarfraz’ happiness or rather to suffering agency, not 
to a voice that matters. Rehana Ahmed concludes her article about Greet- 
ings from Bury Park with a disappointment. “The tensions that characterize 
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these memoirs can be traced to the contradictions of a liberal approach to 
multiculturalism that professes an equality of citizenship but cannot ac- 
commodate assertive communitarian Muslim identities in the public 
sphere.”’°* I say the fallacies that characterise these memoirs can be traced 
to the contradictions of a neoliberal approach to multiculturalism that pro- 
fesses an equality of subject positions but cannot accommodate counter- 
hegemonic voices that matter politically. This is how the UK publishing 
industry often packages narrations about migrant lives. Tony Parson’s mar- 
keting blurb on the cover of Greetings from Bury Park so fittingly enthuses: 
“Beautiful and moving [...] a book to make you believe that we are all more 


alike than we know.”’® 
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8 Conclusion 


In becoming a full member of their fictional British societies all protago- 
nists of the four primary sources approximate the preferred subject of 
neoliberalism. The ice skater in Brick Lane’, the fläneur in Tourism’®’, the 
reformed rudeboy in Londonstani’®, and the Springsteen fan in Greetings 
from Bury Park. Race, Religion and Rock ’n’ Roll’® are variations of the ‘en- 
trepreneurial self”. Nazneen, the female protagonist who suffers multiple 
forms of oppression, follows a classic tale of empowerment and owns a 
small business at the end of the novel. Unlike her, Bhupinder, a hedonist 
picaro with a non-pc attitude, aims for a maximisation of pleasure in his 
pursuit of luxuries and sexual adventures. In contrast, the hypermasculinist 
rudeboy Jas finally turns from unethical to ethical entrepreneurship 
whereas Sarfraz develops into a model citizen as flexible creative in the cul- 
ture industry. Each central character in their specific process of subjectifi- 
cation transforms their identity. This modus of “‘becoming’ rather than 
‘being’”””° involves an individualisation that makes the literary characters 
autonomous. At the same time their emancipation leaves them politically 
powerless. Rather than emphasising their dependencies and vulnerability to 
others and to social structures’”', the novels stress their protagonists’ self- 
sufficiency. Not all but most of their constitutive relations are framed as a 
restrictive network of relations from which they need to free themselves. 
Thus, their autonomy is not a ‘relational autonomy’”” that could enable 
agency. Nazneen, Bhupinder, Jas and Sarfraz all find a voice but it is not a 
voice that matters. Their ‘cruel optimism’”” leads to a form of agency that 
I consider ‘suffering agency’””*. The result of my investigation of the four 
novels of transformation echoes the conflicting model of agency which lit- 
erary scholar Jana Gohrisch identifies in Andrea Levy’s novel The Long 
Song”. Here the function of agency is “individual rather than part of a co- 
ordinated social struggle, the protagonist strives to improve her own con- 
ditions but not that of her fellow enslaved subjects [...].”””° Gohrisch 
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compares this message of the novel to the “middle-class, self-help ideology 
of so many nineteenth-century publications (later revived by Margaret 
Thatcher’s neoliberal championing of Victorian values): individual social 
advancement.”’”” Although in very different ways but similar to Andrea 
Levy’s novel the fictional narratives I analysed ultimately all contribute to 
a neoliberal consensus. As shown in my study, neoliberal discourses create 
real fictions of individuals as entrepreneurial selves which allow only for a 
limited range of interpretations of what it means to be a human being. Nar- 
ratives of subjectification in neoliberalism “only ever actualize excerpts of 
possible human action, expanding them out to universals”.’”* Reading the 
novels not only through the lens of canonical postcolonial studies’ con- 
cepts but also against neoliberal discourses can, therefore, highlight the in- 
herent entanglement of colonial and neo-imperial enterprises, refresh the 
theories and methods of established academic disciplines, and bring into 
dialogue current politics and literary visions of a society. 


cc 


Twenty years ago, Terry Eagleton complained that “‘[p]ostcolonialism’, 
has been on the whole rather stronger on identity than on the International 
Monetary Fund, more fascinated by marginality than by markets.”’”” He 
criticised that “the acknowledgement of difference, hybridity, multiplicity, 
is a drastically impoverished kind of political ethic in contrast to the affir- 
mation of human solidarity and reciprocity, even if the former is of course 
a sine qua non of the latter.””®° Today, scholars such as Melissa Kennedy 
confidently answer back. She has observed a re-evaluation of postcolonial 
studies in the 2010s. In her opinion focussing on economic inequality more 
than on identity politics helped postcolonial studies to “comprehensively 
account for and condemn the fact that [...] the impoverished today are the 
same groups as those marginalised under colonial rule: [...] ethnic minori- 
ties, the elderly, women, and children.”’*! With my cultural studies research 
I intend to contribute to this re-evaluation of postcolonial studies. Because 
the imperial history of Britain is woven into the neo-imperial projects of 
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neoliberalism and because fictional narratives often lie close to the heart of 
hegemonic discourses about neoliberal selfhood, a combined approach like 
this is urgently needed. My study is sensitive to the “often submerged ways 
in which this [imperial] legacy informs conceptions of individual and col- 
lective identity and agency, and may continue to set the terms for mapping 
the social landscape and imagining its future possibilities.””” Therefore, the 
aim of this study is also to inspire a critical reading of fiction published after 
the novels examined here, i.e. after the peak of the financial crisis in 2008. 


In 2004, Paul Gilroy defined Europe’s situation as a “war against asylum 
seekers, refugees, and economic migrants.”’® In this Europe he saw “the 
notion of public good and the practice of politics [...] in irreversible decline 
— undone by a combination of consumer culture, privatization, and the 
neoliberal ideology.”’** The financial crisis four years later intensified the 
situation. Not banks but citizens had to pay for the consequences of the 
collapse. The austerity measures introduced after 2008 contributed further 
to the crumbling of the welfare state.’® The result of the Brexit referendum 
and the accompanying political climate indicates for Kennedy a growing 
conservative populism that “mask[s] systemic unevenness in the economic 
world-system with recourse to nationalist and racist cultural arguments 
that still fail to engage with increasing inequality between rich and poor.”7*° 
Governments instrumentalised the financial crisis in order to actively sup- 
port neoliberal doctrines. Through a strengthening of neoliberal pro- 
grammes marginalised groups were further weakened.” Obviously, the ef- 
fects of the financial crisis did not leave the production of literary narratives 
untouched: “the bank, debt and financial crises of global capitalism [...] 
have had such serious social repercussions [...] that the emergence of a new 
genre like “crunch lit” [...] does not come as a big surprise.”” Whether 
they fall into the category of ‘crunch lit’ or not, numerous novels published 
after 2008 paint a gloomier atmosphere of Britain. As examples of novels 
of transformation that appeared after 2008, Sunjeev Sahota’s The Year of the 


782 MacPhee, Graham. Postwar British Literature and Postcolonial Studies. Edinburgh: Ed- 
inburgh University Press, 2011. 3. 

’® Gilroy. After Empire. Melancholia or Convivial Culture? 155. 

784 Ibid. 

78 Guderjan, Marius, Hugh Mackay and Gesa Stedman, eds. Contested Britain: Brexit, 
Austerity and Agency. Bristol: Bristol University Press, (forthcoming). 

786 Kennedy, Melissa. Narratives of Inequality. 216. 

787 For a detailed overview of the situation after 2008 see Hall, Massey and Rustin. “After 
Neoliberalism.” 9-23. 

78 Nünning, Vera and Ansgar Nünning. “Cultural Concerns, Literary Developments, 
Critical Debates: Contextualizing the Dynamics of Generic Change and Trajectories of 
the British Novel in the Twenty-first Century.” The British Novel in the Twenty-First 
Century. Cultural Concerns — Literary Developments — Model Interpretations. Ed. Vera 
Nünning and Ansgar Nünning. Trier: Wissenschaftlicher Verlag Trier, 2018. 21-52. 26. 
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Runaways (2015)’” and Mahsuda Snaith’s The Things We Thought We 
Knew’ (2017) confirm this trend. Compared to the protagonists 
Nazneen, Bhupinder, Jas and Sarfraz, their main characters seem to face 
darker destinies, at least initially. They resonate with the accounts in Imo- 
gen Tyler’s sociological study about disenfranchised British subjects””. 
Her study provides an overview of current forms of abjection, of how sub- 
jects are being made abject in neoliberal Britain. In her critique of Sahota’s 
text, however, literary scholar Gesa Stedman points out that it missed the 
chance of linking “individual lives to the bigger picture of global neoliberal 
economic forces without falling into the usual happy-end-plot-trap.”’” The 
grim depiction of migrants in the UK dissolves on the last few pages when 
it becomes clear that the central characters all ‘made it’ in one way or an- 
other. The novel deploys the myth of meritocracy at its finest. Snaith’s 
story about her protagonist’s life in a council estate flat touches on the 
grand themes of illness, death and trauma but does not address structural 
problems at all. Although Sahota’s and Snaith’s narratives”” gesture toward 
inequalities and injustices in the UK, they demonstrate a cruel optimism 
similar to the novels analysed above. In fact, their optimism is crueller con- 
sidering the hardship which their characters experience. This brings me 
back to Foucault. Although he dissected governmentalities of neoliberal 
regimes in his lectures about the “Birth of Biopolitics”””* in 1978 and 1979, 
he did not question ‘the economy’ as such. “The market as portrayed by 
Foucault in his late lectures on neoliberalism is the sole legitimate site for the 
production of indubitable knowledge of the whole; in other words, an absent 
deity [...].””° Holding the market up as an independent reality precludes 
any attempt of resistance. I maintain, however, that knowledge is made for 
cutting — as Foucault himself once proclaimed: “le savoir n’est pas fait pour 


7 Sahota, Sunjeev. The Year of the Runaways. London: Picador, 2015. 

7 Snaith, Mahsuda. The Things We Thought We Knew. London: Doubleday, 2017. 

71 Tyler. Revolting Subjects. 

Stedman, Gesa. “Review of Sunjeev Sahota’s The Year of the Runaways.” Literary 
Field Kaleidoscope. 10.07.2017. _ http://literaryfield.org/review-sunjeev-sahota/ 
[18.12.2018]. 

73 Obviously, other kinds of narratives also exist, for instance, in the essay collection 
The Good Immigrant or in the anthology of new British Asian short stories Too Asian, 
Not Asian Enough. As this research project focuses on novels of transformation, how- 
ever, I did not take them as examples of British Asian fiction published after 2008 here. 
Shukla, Nikesh, ed. The Good Immigrant. London: Unbound, 2016. Bhanot, Kavita, ed. 
Too Asian, Not Asian Enough. An Anthology of New British Asian Fiction. Birmingham: 
Tindal Street Press, 2011. 

™ Foucault. The Birth of Biopolitics. 

5 Mirowski. Never Let a Serious Crisis Go to Waste. 98. [Emphasis in the original] 
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comprendre, il est fait pour trancher.””” Authors criticising a political sit- 
uation need a sharp awareness for the premises of their own factual or fic- 
tional narratives. Otherwise, their narratives, their potent ideological 
forms, might stabilise hegemonic discourses that enabled this situation in 
the first place. 


7% Foucault, Michel. “Nietzsche, la généalogie, Phistoire.” Hommage à Jean Hyppolite. 
Ed. Suzanne Bachelard et al. Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1971. 145-172. Quo- 
tation 160. 
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he case of William 
Giles, brewing was just one of their occupations. For 
example, Parker, who became a freeman by redemption 
in 1522,'° was called a ‘shereman’ in 1532,'”' and was 
not described as a brewer until 1538, when he and 
Stephen at Wood had special conduits constructed to 
provide themselves with their own water supplies.'°? He 
may also have been a grazier, for he was the lessee of 
Castelmead,'™ and his leasing of various vacant plots 
suggests that he may have had interests in property 
development. When he died in 1559 he had a large 
establishment with five male servants, a brew-house 
and malt-house and at least three other messuages 
with gardens.'’” Stephen at Wood owned a brewery by 
Fisher Gate, where his heir, Thomas, taking over from 
his father, leased the little dock in front of the gate 
(known as Joyses dock), perhaps to help to transport 
his beer by water. Stephen Wood and John Pyham 
were jurats, and the latter was assessed on 50 marks in 
goods in 1513. He had inherited from his father a ‘great 
house’ in the High Street, which he in turn bequeathed 
to his own son John when he died in 1540.1 Finally, 
Oliver Stromble was another brewer-entrepreneur. He 
was born in Flanders but had arrived in Sandwich 
by 1514, where he first worked as a haberdasher. He 
married an English woman, Agnes Saunder, through 
whom he acquired a property near Pillory Gate, on the 
north side of Strand Street. In 1525 he was assessed 
as an alien worth £10, but by 1533 he was a denizen, 
made so by royal grant on paying 20s.’ By 1538 he 
was a brewer and in debt to Hans Bleke, a brewer 
in Southwark, paying the debt from the rent from 
his tenement in Strand Street.'° In 1546, when he 
and Agnes had become residents of St Bartholomew’s 
hospital, they sold the Pillory Gate property to a 
Sandwich merchant.'*! 


10.3.3 Retailers of food and drink in inns, 


taverns and alehouses 


In the mid-sixteenth century there were at least thirty- 
one innkeepers, taverners and tipplers in Sandwich.’ 


Inns provided drink, food, accommodation, stabling 
for horses and occasionally entertainments such as 
plays. The owners, whether the town itself or a private 
individual, had often acquired the inn as an investment, 
and leased it out. Taverns resembled inns in serving 
wine, ale and beer, but did not always have lodgings 
prior to the middle of the sixteenth century. Both 
institutions catered for the middle orders of society. 
Alehouses sold only bread and beer, and were mainly 
frequented by poorer people.'® 

The Bull Inn (House 79), on the south side of Strand 
Street in St Peter’s parish, is the only medieval inn to 
have survived in Sandwich, and this only in part. Its 
date and location are discussed in detail elsewhere 
(Chaps 12.8.1, 14.2). During the sixteenth century it 
was owned by a number of wealthy landlords, including 
Vincent Engeham, and leased with 4 acres (1.6ha) 
of land outside the town at Puttocks Down, which 
presumably served to pasture horses or provide hay for 
them.’ Other inns are known only from documents, 
for example The Bell, probably on the west side of 
Love Lane, The Star in the Cornmarket (House 9) 
and, from 1502, The Hart and Swan at the junction of 
Love Lane and King Street. The earliest known tavern, 
referred to in fifteenth-century documents, is The Black 
Tavern, the abutments of which suggest that it was the 
present 27 Strand Street (House 82), where there is a 
fourteenth-century vaulted cellar. In the 1460s and 
possibly later this seems to have been owned by the 
town.'® In 1493 there was at least one other tavern in 
the town, the ‘new tavern’ owned by Thomas Aldy.'°” 

There are no documentary references to specific 
alehouses in Sandwich, although the number of 
‘tipplers who ran them, recorded in the 1520s and 
later, suggests that there were, as was generally the 
case, more alehouses than either inns or taverns. !® The 
tipplers’ trade seems to have been strictly regulated by 
the mayor and jurats. In December 1523, for instance, 
they were ordered to sell their double beer at the fixed 
rate, and by the 1530s they had to pay a levy to the 
town on the beer sold.’ When they were required to 
be registered and licensed in 1541 and 1544, only four 
names were recorded in each of the years, and only 
one name (Widow Best) was the same both times. 
This suggests that the true total of tipplers was greater, 
perhaps much greater, as suggested by a reference in 
1549 to fifteen men accused of selling drink out of 
doors, possibly as itinerants.'”° 

In 1524 no man or woman was allowed to sell ale 
or beer in their houses, unless they were ‘of good and 
honest conversation’, and kept two good beds to lodge 
honest people.” In 1550 a list of beds available for 
visitors to the town shows that tipplers were the most 
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frequent hosts, mostly offering two beds, although 
occasionally four. The list is incomplete, but shows that 
there were approximately seventy beds available in the 
town. Most (thirty-seven) were in St Peter’s parish, with 
St Mary’s next with twenty, and St Clement’s with only 
thirteen. The beds are described as being in ‘houses’, 
although this term could include inns, for Robert 
Thomplynson, the lessee of The Bull, is recorded as 
having six visitors’ beds in his ‘house’, that is, in the 
inna”? 

Little is known about the tipplers themselves, but 
it may have been quite common for them to combine 
selling beer with other occupations: a baker, a saddler, 
a cooper, a tailor and a brewer are all mentioned. In 
these cases it was almost certainly the women of the 
household who dispensed the drink, leaving the men 
responsible for the other work. At least one tippler, 
Francis Gunsales, was a substantial landlord with 
several properties in the town, including the ‘bere 
tenement in Harnet Street. He was a respected 
member of the community and churchwarden first of 
St Clement’s church and later of St Peter’s.'4 Although 
probably Spanish by birth," he became a denizen 
before 1494-5, when he is recorded as a member of 
the common council. He must have been in the top 
20 per cent of Sandwich society in 1513, for he then 
possessed goods worth £8 and kept three alien servants. 
In 1518 the mayor drank wine while minstrels played 
at Gunsales’s house, which was probably the ‘bere 
tenement’ rather than his private house, since he was 
paid for his hospitality.'”° In the national tax assessment 
on aliens in 1523-5 the value of Gunsales’s goods had 
risen to £20, a reasonable sum for a solid citizen 
who continued to serve on the common council until 
1532-3. 

All three types of drinking establishments could 
have been places where so-called unlawful games such 
as dice, cards, ‘tables’, bowls, tennis and ‘cloisshe’ 
(probably skittles) were played. During the first half 
of the sixteenth century there was an increase in places 
of entertainment, such as bowling alleys where drink 
was sold and servants tempted to spend working hours, 
but where violence was likely to erupt.” The number 
of bowling alleys in Sandwich is unrecorded, but there 
was at least one as early as 1517, for in that year its 
proprietor was fined for an affray that had taken place 
in his establishment and in the same year the mayor 
and jurats reprimanded Richard Harlestone, a tiler, 
for various misdemeanours including bowling, and 
commanded him to desist and find work for himself 
and his assistant.'” Later, in 1553, Thomas Patche 
bequeathed a bowling alley and garden at a messuage 


called the Sign of the White Hart.'®° 


Regulations prohibiting these unlawful games were 
passed in 1551, and in 1552 all retailers of ale and beer 
in England were required to be licensed, with local 
justices of the peace being instructed to license only 
as many premises as they thought necessary for the 
area, and prospective licensees having to provide two 
sureties that they would maintain an orderly house with 
no gaming.'*' The rules, however, seem to have been 
enforced only rarely. In 1558 John Dale was accused 
of allowing two men to play unlawful games in his 
inn, and in 1560 John Smythe was prohibited from 
permitting games in his tippling house.'* It is unlikely 
that these men were the only offenders. 

This legislation was part of a national concern for 
regulation and order. The 1550s witnessed a marked 
increase everywhere in the number of people presented 
in local courts for being vagabonds and idlers.'*? This is 
not surprising, because these were years of bad harvests 
and high prices, and it is likely that both men and 
women had flocked into Sandwich, as into other towns, 
in the hope of finding employment. 


10.3.4 Butchers and bakers 


The meat trade, including both butchers and skinners, 
gave rise to reasonably well-to-do men like John 
Paston and John Gerard, who gained places on the 
common council in the mid-fifteenth century, and 
William Basyn, who may be identifiable in 1513 as 
a common councillor assessed in the top category, 
at more than £70 on goods.'* Many butchers were 
based in The Butchery, where several of them owned 
property when they died; others lived and worked 
there, renting their shops from other butchers or 
from those who simply owned property in the street 
for income.'® In the mid-sixteenth century some 
butchers leased the town grazing land on the Butts 
and Salts.'8° 

Among the people in the second category of the 1513 
assessment, who paid on goods valued between £20 and 
£49, was the baker Richard Holy, who provided ships’ 
biscuits for overseas expeditions. Somewhat less wealthy 
were two of the seven bakers regularly fined for break- 
ing the assize of bread: Henry Grandam or Brandam 
(£10), who was a member of the common council 
and lived in the High Street in St Clement’s parish,'*” 
and Ralph Wigmore (£5), who leased a property in St 
Peters parish near the Cornmarket, possibly from St 
Peter’s church.'®* At the annual assize of bread between 
four and nine bakers were usually named, some of 
whom could have been widows taking over the bakery 
on the death of their menfolk. There is little evidence 
for the location of the bakeries themselves. In 1468 
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there was a bakehouse off the Fishmarket; in 1487 a 
butcher owned one in Harnet Street; and in 1557 one 
of the bakers had a ‘common bakehouse’ in the town.'® 
William Wattes, baker, owned a house in Upper Strand 
Street (House 98) in an area that was not too densely 
populated," but although he could have had a bakery 
at the back, some of the bakeries may have been outside 
the built-up area for fear of fire. 


10.3.5 Building craftsmen 


Building workers were divided between the master 
craftsmen, who owned their own tools and may have 
controlled a small workforce, and the labourers, who 
helped with the work and carried building materials 
and debris to and from the building site. Even when 
domestic building slowed, town projects must have 
needed repairs and maintenance involving carpenters, 
bricklayers and tilers. In towns such as York, Shrews- 
bury and Coventry, medieval building craftsmen, 
especially carpenters, seem normally to have worked 
by contract, mostly on repairs, and were among the 
poorest groups of skilled artisans,!”! and the same may 
have been true in Sandwich. In the fifteenth and early 
sixteenth centuries ordinary carpenters in the south- 
east, including in Sandwich, were normally paid 6d. 
a day, while master craftsmen could earn somewhat 
more.'” In the 1440s and 1450s men such as the 
tiler Stephen Whyte, who rented a house in St Mary's 
churchyard for 1s. 4d. per annum, and Peter Colyn, 
carpenter, who paid St John’s hospital 2s. 4d. per 
annum for a tenement in the High Street, were clearly 
not particularly wealthy and were probably typical of 
their trades. 

On the other hand, from the late fifteenth century 
onwards some building craftsmen appear to have 
prospered. In 1475 Ralph Taylor, carpenter, bequeathed 
four properties, including two in the Fishmarket, as 
well as land in Folkestone.” In 1495 Thomas Paris, 
a carpenter, owned two properties.'!°* Much later, in 
1547, Eustace Ingram, carpenter, left two houses; the 
one in the Cornmarket he bequeathed to Thomas 
Burden or Burton, another carpenter who himself left 
more than one property in 1552, including a house to 
one of his apprentices.'” The tiler Richard Harlestone 
had five tenanted houses in the High Street to bequeath 
in 1550.” The number of tenements owned by these 
craftsmen places them alongside the more usual owners 
of multiple properties, who were merchants, drapers, 
brewers and butchers. This suggests that by the late 
fifteenth century some building craftsmen may have 
been engaged in speculative building. 


10.3.6 Other occupations 


‘The tax assessment of 1471 is one of the few pieces of 
evidence for the livelihoods of inhabitants further down 
the social scale. In a small number of cases crafts or 
trades were mentioned, perhaps to distinguish people 
with similar names. Only two occupations are recorded 
in the parish of St Clement — a seaman and a pinner. 
In the other parishes about thirty different occupations 
are mentioned, fairly evenly distributed, but some that 
are known from other sources are lacking.'”” There 
is, for example, no mention of taverners, innkeepers, 
fishermen or carpenters. Some of these people were 
probably among those unidentified by their work, but 
others may have been omitted from the list because 
they were not householders, but simply rented their 
homes. While the list included a number of wealthy 
inhabitants assessed at more than 13s. 4d., only a very 
few tradesmen were in this class. 

Ownership of property that was either sold and 
recorded in the town year books or bequeathed at death 
is among the few other ways in which tradesmen and 
craftsmen can be identified in the surviving documents. 
In the 1480s there were two men called John Broke. 
One was a tallow chandler in St Clement's parish, the 
other a cordwainer in St Peter’s. Both were members 
of the common council and, judging by the wills that 
seem to relate to them, both owned property in the 
town. Although they were freemen and perhaps even 
served as jurats, none of the Botelers who were drapers 
in the mid- and later fifteenth century became mayor, 
suggesting that it was hard for tradesmen, however 
wealthy, to make that final transition. The reason we 
know about the family is because of their property 
dealings or those of their neighbours. Only a few other 
people carrying on common occupations in the town in 
the late fifteenth century had property to bequeath, and 
therefore not many are represented in the documents. 
Those that did included mariners (three), weavers 
(two), a carpenter, a baker, a capper, a cooper and a 
husbandman. 

Mariners seldom appear in the documents except 
in relation to legal or regulatory matters. Several were 
prosecuted for affray, but few were recorded either 
owning or leasing property. Other tradesmen who 
seldom appear in property transactions were tailors, 
weavers, glovers, coopers, fullers, shipwrights and 
barbers (who sometimes included surgeons). If they 
worked from home, or rented separate work premises 
privately, the likelihood of them appearing in the 
records is slim. In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries a 
number of smiths were recorded in the town, and there 
is a conspicuous group who took out leases on town 
shops in the Cornmarket.’”* The fact that one recurring 
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lease was for the ‘long rents of the smythes’, and that 
the surviving No Name Shop (House 66) on the corner 
of the Cornmarket was probably a smithy containing 
four shops (Chap. 12.8.2), suggests that several smiths 
may have been sub-tenants of the few whose names 
appear in the documents. 

In the fifteenth century national surveys of aliens 
identify some of the trades that they followed. A total 
of 190 foreigners lived in Sandwich in 1439-40, and 
in addition to the Italian factors (Chap. 9.2.2) there 
were fifteen married couples from the Low Countries. 
‘The occupations of these aliens were rarely given, but 
there are references to a baker, carpenter, mariner, stole 
maker and two beer brewers.'” In some instances these 
newcomers may have provided new and necessary skills, 
but they could also have been competing with existing 
inhabitants for work and their numbers seem to have 
declined as the century progressed. By 1455-6 there 
were sixteen and in 1483 only seven alien householders, 
with a potter and a tailor identified at the latter date.” 
By the time of the local assessment of 1513 the number 
of possible alien householders had risen again to 
twenty-one. 

Some occupations were recorded only infrequently, 
suggesting that the trade was perhaps carried on 
by one person at a time. Goldsmiths, for example, 
were rarely mentioned. John Sprynget was an alien 
goldsmith who became a denizen in the 1480s, 
William Goldsmyth rented a shop in the Cornmarket 
in the 1530s, and Job Pyerson, goldsmith, operated 
in the 1550s, but between these dates there is no 
mention of goldsmiths in the town, although there 
may always have been at least one.” 

In many occupations the standard of living ex- 
perienced by families would have depended in part on 
what contributions were made by wives and children, 
and what other sources of employment the family had. 
Until the late fifteenth century women, often recorded 
by their own names, clearly played an important 
economic role, but thereafter they were either squeezed 
out through the rise of new male-dominated trades or 
their contributions were hidden by the recording of 
the male head of household alone.*” In Sandwich this 
was especially true in the tippling trade right through 
the period under discussion. Meanwhile, many women 
almost certainly worked on spinning for the Kent 
cloth industry, as is known to have happened in the 
late sixteenth century (Chap. 15.2). In addition, men, 
with their families, might be lured away to the harvest 
fields in the summer months if the wages were higher, 
as happened in Dover.” 


10.3.7 The less wealthy 


It is much more difficult to find details of less wealthy 
people. When overseas trade was buoyant there 
must have been plenty of work for porters and other 
labourers on the quayside, and at all dates the town 
council required men to work on their properties. 
But details of the individuals concerned were not 
recorded. Only a few of the 42 per cent whose goods 
were valued at under £4 in the assessment of 1513 
(Table 10.2), or who were assessed on wages alone, 
can be identified in other documents. Marmaduke 
Stringer (£3 goods) was the lessee of the town’s weigh 
house for several years, and Henry Hendon (£2 goods) 
had leased the town watermill in 1512.°% It is not 
clear whether they profited or lost from such activity. 
Thomas Hochyn (£2 goods) died in 1525 owning a 
house in St Peter’s parish and several pieces of land in 
the countryside, but his occupation is unknown.” A 
couple of cobblers are identifiable: Richard Archer is 
named as a cobbler (£1 wages), and William Jenkyn 
(£1 wages) may have been the cobbler who was later 
involved in a property dispute in The Butchery.’ 
Several people assessed between £1 and £2 on goods 
or wages can be associated with St Clement’s parish. 
They were probably mariners, but this cannot be 
proved except in the case of John Bonate or Bonatie 
(£1 wages), a shipmaster whose boat, with five sailors, 
was one of those used by the town to carry Henry 
VIII and his entourage to Calais in 1520.” Two 
hundred people in 1513 were assessed on wages as 
servants (34 per cent of those taxed), and nothing is 
known about them, or about the fifteen paupers. 


10.4 Conclusion 


During the 200 years covered in this chapter Sandwich 
fell from being a town of national importance to one 
that was of only regional significance. The population, 
ravaged as it was everywhere by the events of the mid- 
fourteenth century, seems to have made some recovery 
in the fifteenth, but then slowly and inexorably declined 
to an all-time low in 1560, when there were probably 
fewer than 300 households. It is not known which 
occupations suffered most in this drop, but the fact 
that thirty-one victuallers are recorded in the middle of 
the century suggests that this section of trade remained 
buoyant, perhaps at the expense of manufacturing. 
During the fifteenth century the administration of 
the town developed; civic property and responsibilities 
increased; and concerns for the welfare of the citizens 
were manifested. But by the early sixteenth century the 
demands of a needy king and the economic decline 
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of the port seem to have led to tensions and trouble 
between royal authority and the local elite, and between 
the elite and those whom they governed. 

While a good deal of information is available about 
individuals, occupations and property in the town, it is 
less easy to see long-term overall trends. At the start of 
the period a single wealthy vintner dominated the scene 
with his political appointments and local philanthropy. 
Others at this time may have been of the same kind, 
but we know little about them. As time went on fewer 
really wealthy merchants found it worth their while to 
be based in Sandwich, and their places as mayors and 
jurats were taken by somewhat less wealthy and well- 
connected general merchants. Brewers and maltsters 
did well, but even they diversified their interests to 


improve their incomes, notably by acquiring property 
in the town and estates in the surrounding countryside. 
By the early sixteenth century local landowning gentry 
with no obvious urban backgrounds were investing in 
Sandwich property, becoming its Members of Parliament 
and playing their part in local governance. Below the 
level of the governing classes, there is a certain amount 
of information about less well-to-do traders, artisans 
and craftsmen, but the absence of rentals, the scarcity 
of local assessments and the omission of Sandwich 
from the lay subsidies of the early sixteenth century 
make it hard to identify changing trends. By the end 
of the period, however, there is plenty of evidence for 
the effects of the town’s decline upon its less fortunate 
inhabitants. 


1] 


11.1 War and civil unrest 


The walls and ramparts of Sandwich are a significant 
feature of its topography, surrounding the heart of 
the town even today, with the area inside being quite 
distinct from the much later development outside the 
walls (Frontispiece). Although many of their visible 
features appear to date only from the late fifteenth 
century, they were part of the response to the troubled 
situation experienced by the town during the preceding 
two hundred years when Sandwich Haven and the 
town played a role, sometimes a significant one, in 
national affairs. Although the town itself was affected 
by war only during the brief French raid of 1457, 
and there is little surviving evidence for fortifications 
until the second half of the century, the economic and 
therefore social consequences of war played a significant 
part in the reactions of the inhabitants to the external 
developments during these two centuries. 


11.1.1 The end of the Hundred Years War 


During the latter part of the Hundred Years War 
Sandwich remained the location where troops, provisions 
and equipment for the war effort were assembled and 
from which supplies were sent to France. As discussed 
in Chapter 9, this formed a fundamental part of the 
port’s overseas trade and its general economy. The 
castle, the administrative centre, was kept in good 
repair, and supplies, especially live animals, were 
gathered at Sandwich and corralled in Castelmead before 
embarkation. Ships were commandeered and brought 
to the port to become part of the war fleet. Orders to 
fortify the town or mend the defences were issued from 
time to time, one of them in 1435 specifying that those 
going to sea should erect scaffolding on their quays 
for defence against the enemy — presumably aimed at 
merchants living in the central section of the waterfront 
where there were no permanent defences.' But despite 
these sporadic references and the fact that the traffic 
to the haven must have brought trade and jobs into 


War, rebellion and defence 


the town, the effect on town life is hard to trace in the 
documents consulted. 

By the second quarter of the fifteenth century things 
had begun to change. The defeats that marked the 
ending of the war had serious economic repercussions, 
and the south-east of England was particularly adversely 
affected. The loss of a formerly friendly Normandy 
coast discouraged trade; royal purveyors seized, but 
did not pay for, livestock and grain; and disbanded 
soldiers roamed the lanes of Kent. Complaints about 
the mismanagement of affairs and the need to replace 
existing councillors were widespread, and in January 
1450 the bishop of Chichester, Adam Moleyns, who 
had been sent to negotiate with angry troops, was 
lynched in Portsmouth. The same month a group of 
rebels gathered in the countryside between Sandwich 
and Dover and presented a list of the national figures 
they wanted to see beheaded and the valuables they 
wanted taken from religious houses.’ 


11.1.2 Cades rebellion 


The Duke of Suffolk became a catalyst for the various 
streams of discontent. He was accused of treachery, 
embezzlement, perversion of justice and of plotting 
with the French to invade England. After his death 
at the beginning of May 1450, a rumour grew that 
the king planned to take retribution by turning 
Kent into a wild forest. By the second half of May 
open rebellion had erupted, and by June the various 
risings had become organised under the leadership of 
John Cade. Manifestos compiled by the insurgents 
included complaints against abuses carried out by 
county officials such as the sheriff and the keeper of 
the Maidstone gaol, plus the seizures of purveyors and 
the enforcement of the statute of labourers.* Continued 
fear of French attack discouraged strong support from 
coastal communities, but towns such as Lydd, Rye and 
Romney are known to have sent lookouts to report 
back on the progress of the rebels, and Sandwich may 
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have followed suit. The threat to the authorities was too 
great to be ignored and in July negotiations began. A 
general pardon was offered to Cade and his supporters, 
following which, and despite Cade’s capture and 
execution, the steam ran out of the rebellion.‘ 

Among those seeking pardons were fourteen from 
Sandwich. They were men whose fortunes were 
clearly on the rise, although they had not yet played 
an important role in urban government. They included 
John Paston, a butcher involved in the Calais trade, 
who was shortly to be voted on to the newly established 
common council, and John Drury, reputedly an esquire, 
although never named as such in Sandwich documents, 
who was subsequently to become mayor. It is not 
known whether they had in fact actively participated 
in the rebellion or whether they simply wanted to 
take advantage of the free retrospective pardon for any 
earlier misdeeds. Unrest, however, continued in the 
south-east. In May 1451 a Sandwich weaver tried to 
raise the population of Sturry, Wingham, Canterbury 
and Sarre against the king, and further uncoordinated 
rebel uprisings clamouring for Cade’s demands to be 
implemented continued until 1456.° This may have 
contributed to the decision by the mayor and jurats 
of Sandwich to establish a common council, thereby 
giving the people a greater say in the governance of the 
town (Chap. 10.1.1). 


11.1.3 The French attack of 1457 


In 1457 Sandwich was almost certainly affected by 
the outbreak of the epidemic disease that affected the 
Christ Church Priory monks so badly, and it may 
have been partly this that meant the town was not in 
a position to defend itself when the French attacked 
that year. According to the Recueil des Chroniques 
d Engelterre of Jehan de Waurin, on 27 August a French 
expedition of two naval forces set out from Honfleur.’ 
They landed near Sandwich, overwhelmed a newly 
built fort defended by a water-filled moat — perhaps 
the Bulwark, which was begun in 1451 — and made 
terms with several ships in the haven. Before attacking 
the town proper, the commander of the French forces 
ordered his men, ‘sur paine de mort’, to refrain from 
setting fire to it, damaging the churches, raping the 
women or killing in cold blood. They then moved 
in on Sandwich, on foot and by ship. There was 
heavy fighting, with the English valiantly defending 
all quarters of the town and, particularly, the gates. 
The number of dead persuaded the French to retreat 
after ten hours, but not before they had looted the 
town, against which there had been no prohibition. 


The English Halls Chronicle, first published in 1548, 


played down the amount of loot, saying that the French 
authors made much of a little, ‘and yet their much is in 
effect nothing at all’. He also emphasised that the raid 
was encouraged by the ‘domesticall diuision and ciuile 
dissencion’ then rife in England, and the fact that the 
‘chefe rulers of the towne’ had deserted Sandwich as a 
result of ‘pestilenciall plage’.* There is nothing of this in 
the contemporary French version, but the French would 
have known little of local circumstances, including the 
unrest and disease then prevalent in Kent. 

How much damage and loss occurred is not clear. 
It has been suggested that this was the cause of the 
almost complete loss of medieval buildings in the outer 
parts of the town.’ But since the French were only in 
Sandwich for ten hours, much of it involved in heavy 
fighting, and were explicitly forbidden to damage the 
churches or set fire to the town, it is unlikely that they 
did a great deal of structural damage. Less might have 
been made of the incident locally if it had not resulted 
in the death of the mayor, John Drury. Nonetheless, 
the shock to the English generally at the audacity of the 
attack was pronounced, and had the effect of making 
the royal court return to London from the Midlands, 
where it had been for the past year. "° 

In Sandwich itself there were certainly marked effects. 
Trade was disrupted; the number of boats mooring in 
the haven and income from the tolls both dropped 
(Chaps 9.2.2, 9.2.5); and property transactions in the 
town virtually ceased for a couple of years. In 1461 the 
need to repair the defences was recognised by a royal 
grant of £100 a year from the revenues of the customs 
and subsidies to the mayor and jurats, provided that 
they themselves contributed £20 towards the work." 
This was changed in 1464-5 when the £20 proviso 
was kept, but the £100 grant was replaced by the 
town being allowed to ship forty sacks of wool to Italy 
without paying customs and subsidies. The money to 
be acquired in this way was to be spent on the walls and 
fortifications, and the entrance to the port.'” 


11.1.4 Sandwich and the Wars of the Roses 


Not long after the French attack, Sandwich had a 
small part to play in the Wars of the Roses. Following 
the Lancastrian success at Ludlow in 1459, the chief 
supporters of Richard, Duke of York — his son Edward, 
Earl of March, and the earls of Salisbury and Warwick 
— escaped to Calais. The sheriff of Kent, Lord Rivers, 
therefore assembled a considerable fleet at Sandwich, 
with the aim of attacking Calais. Warwick, however, 
was well aware of all the preparations being made 
in the port, and when Rivers was all but ready to 
sail, the Yorkists made a swift and daring counter- 
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attack. Between four and five in the morning one 
day in January 1460 a band of men landed and took 
possession of Sandwich. “The surprise was so complete 
that Lord Rivers, his wife and his son were seized in 
their beds.’ They were carried off to Calais and all the 
ships of the fleet, full of men and stores, were also borne 
off as booty." 

In June 1460 William, Lord Fauconberg, bastard 
son of William Neville, Earl of Kent, who had stayed 
behind at Sandwich, was joined there by the earls of 
Salisbury and Warwick, with a force of some 1,500 
to 2,000 men. They quickly won the support of Lord 
Cobham and a large number of Kentishmen and, 
joined at Canterbury by Sir John Scott and others, they 
moved to London where some of the leading aldermen 
still supported the king. But by July the resistance had 
crumbled and the citizens allowed the retinues of the 
earls to enter the city; ultimately, Henry VI’s remaining 
supporters were captured, and hanged, drawn and 
quartered. In March 1461 ordinary Londoners joined 
the earls’ retinue, thus giving Edward popular support 
for his seizure of the crown, and the following year, 
as Edward IV, he made a leisurely progress through 
southern towns, visiting Canterbury and Sandwich 
among others.'” 

When Warwick rebelled ten years later, forcing 
Edward to flee the country, Lord Fauconberg joined him 
and had much support in Kent. The Earl of Arundel, 
however, had been made constable of the Cinque Ports 
with Sir John Scott as his lieutenant, and Edward was 
able to rely on their loyalty and return to England, 
where, in April 1471, he won a significant victory at 
Barnet during which Warwick was slain. Fauconberg, 
however, continued his rebellion, finding a ready ally 
in Nicholas Faunt, mayor of Canterbury. Having 
assembled a ‘formidable mob’ made up primarily of 
men from Kent and the Cinque Ports, he marched 
on London. Although the populace was inclined to 
admit him, the Yorkist elite strongly defended the 
city, and after he had learned of the defeat and death 
of the former Henry VI at Tewkesbury on 4 May, 
Fauconberg retreated to Sandwich, where the Calais 
soldiers and sailors who had come with him returned 
across the Channel. Later, after Edward had returned 
to London in triumph, Fauconberg submitted. In 
June 1471, on account of their ‘grete assemblees and 
insurrections’, Sandwich lost all its privileges and was 
briefly taken into royal hands.'° When their liberties 
were restored the following February, the populace met 
in St Clement’s church to elect a mayor ‘as of old time 
used and accustomed’.’” 

Sandwich was the gathering point for a final 
expedition to France in June 1475 when 11,000 men 


assembled, led by Edward IV. They took three weeks to 
embark, but the expedition ended in negotiation and 
the army returned without fighting.'® 


11.2 The defences 


The Hundred Years War was probably the spur to 
the development of Sandwich’s defences. The line of 
the earth ramparts around the landward side of the 
town seem already to have been determined by the 
early decades of the fourteenth century (Chap. 5.6.2), 
but the stone walls along its waterfront were later 
additions (Fig. IV.1). Records of murage grants and 
other information mainly from the town year books 
and treasurers’ accounts show considerable expenditure 
on the urban defences throughout the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, including the employment of masons 
and the purchase of building stone, some of which was 
for the town walls. Although the earth ramparts were 
neither replaced by nor supplemented with masonry, 
they were probably increased in volume and must have 
been considered sufficient for their purpose. Gates 
are not mentioned until the middle of the fifteenth 
century, by which time brick was supplementing or 
even supplanting stone as the favoured material, but 
gates onto the quayside had been a feature from at least 
1300 (Chap. 5.6.2). The gates through the rampart 
could also have had an earlier origin, but even if this 
were so, they reached their apogee in the second half 
of the fifteenth century. 

‘The royal castle in Castelmead remained a significant 
presence, for it stood where it could dominate Sandwich 
Haven and provide a focus for the troops who gathered 
there before embarking on the vessels that were to take 
them to France. It was, however, unusual in that it 
was cut off from the town by Mill Wall and is never 
recorded as having seen any action, not even on the 
day in August 1457 when the sole French attack on 
Sandwich took place. 


11.2.1 The town walls 


Although it is seldom acknowledged, the surviving 
town walls of Sandwich are one of the most complete 
defensive circuits of any English medieval town, with 
more than two thirds of the length being made up of 
earth ramparts that have survived virtually complete 
to the present day. There were other towns that were 
encircled by non-masonry walls but, with a few 
exceptions, the latter have usually been destroyed.” 
Tonbridge is one example of partially surviving earth 
ramparts, although in a poor condition.” Others 
include King’s Lynn, which is also similar to Sandwich 
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in having adjacent stretches of stone walls and earth 
ramparts, the latter partly following the line of pre- 
urban sea banks.*! 

At Sandwich, neither the earth ramparts nor the 
masonry walls display features that can be closely dated, 
but the recorded grants of murage suggest building 
campaigns between 1321 and 1483.” The potential 
pitfalls in using murage grants as purely chronological 
markers have already been pointed out (Chap. 5.6.2), 
but the grants remain useful as pointers to periods of 
construction when the surviving walls provide very 
little dating evidence. They can also be used with the 
town records to discover methods of construction, 
building materials and details of design that have not 
survived the centuries. Unfortunately, none of the 
surviving documentation is easy to interpret. Questions 
remain about building chronology, and also about the 
position of the stone walls in relation to the waterfront, 
particularly along the town quay in the east (Chap. 
14.1). 


11.2.1.1 The ramparts 


The ramparts, which defined medieval Sandwich’s 
landward boundary, were in place before 1360, but 
were clearly modified during the later fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries (Chap. 5.6.2). They appear today 
as flat-topped earth banks along which nineteenth- 
century metalled paths enable virtually the whole of the 
circuit of approximately 1.25km to be perambulated 
(Figs 11.1, 11.2), with four gaps where roads run 
into Sandwich from its hinterland. By the fifteenth 
century these had been filled by gates, all of which 
were demolished in the late eighteenth century. The 
wet moat that flanks the landward side has also been 
modified over the years, mainly by partial infilling and 
subsequent clearance, most recently in 2004 when the 
stretches in front of The Butts and The Rope Walk were 
cleaned.” Boys’s map suggests that the moat consisted 
of separate sections, each stopping short of the gaps 
so that when the gates were built only one needed to 
have a bridge. That exception was Sandown Gate,” 
where the moat on its east face probably resulted from 
modifications connected with the construction of the 
Bulwark in the 1450s (Section 11.2.1.2; Fig. 11.3). 
The only truly informative evidence for how the 
ramparts were built comes from an archaeological 
excavation on the berm between The Rope Walk 
and the moat (Site 58).” Alluvial clay was heaped 
on a foundation made of rammed chalk, pebble 
and flint, but there was no sign of a stone or timber 
superstructure, although documents suggest that in 
1490 the earth wall near New Gate, a little to the east 


Fig. 11.1: The Rope Walk from west, with wet moat and berm 
to the left (K. P) 


Fig. 11.2: Mill Wall from south showing steep slope down to dry 
moat on east (P W. © English Heritage DP068599) 
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Fig. 11.3: Plan of Sandown Gate showing its connection with 
the moat (Tatton-Brown 1978, fig. 3) 
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of the excavation, was surmounted by a jettied, timber 
palisade.” Some fifteenth-century potsherds were taken 
to indicate the date of construction, but the build-up 
may rather have been a modification of the earlier 
structure. The profile of Mill Wall today shows that it 
is very different from The Rope Walk and The Butts, 
with an uninterrupted, steep slope running from the 
top of the rampart to the bottom of the ditch (Figs 5.2, 
11.2). Its present condition gives no clue to the method 
of its construction, but observation of a shallow cable 
trench cut between Knightrider Street and Sandown 
Road showed that at least the upper part of the rampart 
consisted of dumps of clay, with no sign of masonry or 
any other superstructure (Site 71). Building it may have 
entailed remodelling the castle defences, because its 
ditch clipped the west edge of the castle ditch (Chap. 
5.6.1; Fig. 5.1). 

All four gates through the ramparts were demolished 
in the late eighteenth century, the only visible remains 
today being a few courses of brick from the east face 
of the south tower of Sandown Gate (Fig. 11.4). Some 
stonework from the north tower of Canterbury Gate 
exposed in 1929 is no longer visible.” Otherwise, 
records in the town year books and treasurers’ accounts 


Fig. 11.4: Sandown Gate, exposed brickwork of its south-west 
tower (P W. © English Heritage DPO68600) 
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Fig. 11.5: Reconstructed 
plan of the excavated 
Sandown Gate (B. C. 
and A. T. A.) 
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are the main sources for the history of all the gates. 
They give much valuable information about the 
structures after the middle of the fifteenth century, but 
because the year books do not begin before 1432 and 
the accounts do not survive before 1454,” they are 
of no help in determining dates of first construction, 
especially since the gates appear to have been well 
established by the time they are first mentioned in 1456 
(Sandown Gate and New Gate) and 1468 (Canterbury 
Gate and Woodnesborough Gate).”? Comparisons 
elsewhere in England and Wales show that most town 
gates were begun in the late thirteenth or fourteenth 
centuries.*” In Sandwich, the gates along the waterfront 
date from at least the early fourteenth century (Chap. 
5.6.2), but there is no early evidence for those through 
the ramparts other than the approximately dated 
potsherds from Canterbury Gate. The number and 
disparate nature of the references suggest that the gates 
were built at different dates, and subsequently repaired 
or modified in a piecemeal fashion, as and when 
necessary. There is no indication of an overall plan by 
the urban authorities for either their construction or 
their maintenance. 

Sandown Gate guarded access to the town from the 
east, and may have been the gate most under threat 
from outside forces during the Hundred Years War. 
The first reference to it is in 1456, when a drawbridge 
was to be ‘new made in all haste possible’; it was then 
repaired in 1459, perhaps after damage during the 
French raid of 1457.*' In addition, the extensive repairs 
necessary in 1481 suggest that the gate may have been 
fairly old by then, and in 1491 it must have been 
irreparable, for money was collected to build it anew. 
Archaeological excavations in 1978 and c.1980 (Site 
36) revealed remains of its two towers, both of brick 
(Fig. 11.3).%* There was no convincing dating evidence, 
however, although a date of sometime in the 1490s was 
suggested when the first excavation was published. 
That dating, based on the size of bricks, is less than 
certain, for according to the written records, the late 
fifteenth-century gate was of stone. The bricks found 
during the excavations are more likely to date from 
1538, when masons worked on the gate, using stone 
and brick, which they covered with rough mortar.” The 
exposed remains of the south tower suggest this, for 
they consist of a few courses of buff-yellow bricks with 
external mortar (Fig. 11.4).*° Whatever the date, the 
excavated features are unlikely to have any connection 
with the first build of Sandown Gate. 

Figure 11.5 shows a plan of the gateway recon- 
structed from the excavation drawings of 1978,” 
and a survey in 2006 of the visible remains. A 
central passageway is flanked by round-fronted towers 
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Fig. 11.6: Watercolour of Sandown Gate in the early eighteenth 
century (Sandwich Guildhall; P W. © English Heritage 
DP068611) 


that project forward into the moat to the east. The 
position of the buried rear wall is uncertain and its 
location has been estimated using the tiny outline on 
Boys’s town map and a photograph taken during the 
1980s investigation.’ Of the two eighteenth-century 
depictions of the gate a few years before demolition, 
that published by Boys in 1792 seems to show greater 
similarity to the reconstructed plan, although the 
elevation, with its curved battlements, is suspect (Figs 
11.6, 11 7). 

For many centuries, the main approach to Sandwich 
from the west (the causeway from Ash mentioned in 
the custumal of 1301) must have been dominated by 
Canterbury Gate; it was demolished in 1785.” The 
only known physical evidence of the gate is a semicircle 
of well-shaped, probably ragstone, blocks forming what 
appears to be the footing of a tower approximately 4m 
in diameter, revealed by road works in 1929 (Site 70; 
Fig. 11.8). Like the other gates through the ramparts, 
the date when Canterbury Gate was built is open to 
doubt. It was clearly a well-known landmark when first 
mentioned in 1468, but there is no indication of its 
origins. Nor are there any references to its appearance 
or the building materials used in its construction or 
repair, although some stones from it may have been 
preserved. They include a few blocks of Caen stone 
built into the garden wall of 84 Strand Street, and a 
possible socketed pivot stone for a door jamb, now 
housed at the White Mill, some 0.5km west of the site 
of the gate. Other evidence includes two illustrations: 
an oil painting of Queen Catherine of Braganza’s entry 
into Sandwich in 1672, now in Sandwich Guildhall, 
and, more informatively, an engraving published by 
Boys in 1792 (Fig. 11.9). The latter shows the west face 
of the gate with two drum towers, each with a facing 


Fig. 11.7: Sandown Gate in the 1780s, illustrated in Boys 1792 
(R W. © English Heritage DP068586) 


of regular stone blocks and a string course roughly two 
thirds of the way up, above which there is a keyhole- 
shaped gun loop. The towers are separated by a wall 
pierced by a pointed archway and surmounted by a row 
of corbels for machicolations. It is impossible to know 
how accurate this depiction is (that of Sandown Gate 
appears to be only partly so), but if it is anything like 
the original, the closest local surviving parallel is the 
much larger West Gate in Canterbury, which was built 
c.1370-90 (Figs 11.10, 11.11).“° This may have been 
the model followed at Sandwich, probably sometime 
during the first half of the fifteenth century.“ That the 
West Gate was regarded as a template is shown by the 
excavated St George’s Gate, Canterbury, which was 
built to the same plan as the former, but in 1485.” 
Information about New Gate and Woodnesborough 
Gate is confined to documentary sources and illustra- 
tions. The name New Gate seems a misnomer, for the 
gate may have been no newer than the other gates 
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Fig. 11.8: North roundel of Canterbury Gate, Sandwich, 
observed in 1929 (Clapham 1930, fig. 19) 
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Fig. 11.9: Canterbury Gate from the north-west, illustrated in Boys 1792 (P W. © English Heritage DP068589) 


Fig. 11.10: West Gate, Canterbury, from the west (S. P) 
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Fig. 11.11: Plan of the Canterbury Gate, Sandwich, observed during roadworks (after Clapham 1930, fig. 19), compared with 
the ground-floor plan of the surviving Canterbury West Gate (after Frere, Stow and Bennett 1982, fig. 53), and the excavated 
Canterbury St Georges Gate (after Bennett and Houliston 1989, p. 18) (B. C. and A. T. A.) 


through the ramparts, and had certainly been begun 
before its first mention in 1456, when the mayor 
and jurats decided that it should be completed. 
In 1459 its custodian was responsible for keeping it 
wind and watertight,“ but since it needed the same 
attention again only eight years later, it may have 
been less solidly built than Sandown and Canterbury 
gates, perhaps a reflection of its situation in a position 


that was not so exposed to potential attack. Its main 
function may have been to guard and maintain the 
Delf, Sandwich’s medieval water supply (Chap. 14.10). 
Woodnesborough Gate seems to have played a similar 
role, not for the Delf but for a conduit carrying 
water from a spring in Woodnesborough village into 
Sandwich town through the gateway.*’ Records of 
repairs shortly after its first mention in 1468 suggest 
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Fig. 11.12: The town side of Woodnesborough Gate, illustrated 
in Boys 1792 (P W. © English Heritage DP068588) 


that the gate was a timber structure until 1490, when 
it was rebuilt in stone, brick and tile, and adorned with 
battlements and paint.“ The only illustration is the 
engraving in Boys (Fig. 11.12), which seems to show 
rectangular towers with a partial stone or brick facing 
and diaper brickwork of possibly sixteenth-century 
date. This may have been the gate erected in brick in 
1575 to replace the one built in 1490, which was then 
too dilapidated to be repaired.** 


11.2.1.2 The Bulwark 

The north-east corner of the town is defined by a 
structure that appears to be a modification of the earth 
rampart, and which was an artillery fortification made 
predominantly of earth and timber in 1451. When 
first mentioned it was called the ‘new wall’, but it soon 
became known as the ‘Bulwark’, a name that seems 
generally to have been somewhat loosely applied to a 
variety of defensive structures but which in this chapter 
is used only for the fort at the north-east corner of 
the town.” Today Sandwich’s Bulwark consists of two 
lengths of earth rampart forming an L-shape, with an 
80-degree angle at the junction effectively forming a 
pointed bastion. Potential information about the area 
on the west side of the ramparts has been obliterated by 
twentieth-century landscaping, but early maps suggest 
that it was originally bounded by walls or ditches that 
created an almost square enclosure with an entrance at 
its south-west corner, to which the present course of 
Sandown Road appears to be heading. 

The ramparts making up the corner are predomin- 
antly of earth but differ from those around the rest of 
the town in that they are revetted in masonry in places, 
partly with yellow-buff bricks (Fig. 11.13).^ A little 
further south, towards Sandown Road, a previously 


unrecorded blocked arch fronts the rampart (Fig. 
11.14). It also is built of yellow-buff bricks of similar 
size. No detailed archaeological examination has been 
possible, so the origin, date and purpose of neither the 
revetment nor the arch are certain. They may have been 
constructed in 1545 when the side of the moat beside 
the bulwark was ‘muryd up’, presumably meaning that 
it was revetted with stone or brick, or both.” 

In 1451 the Bulwark was described as a wall for guns, 
but by 1465 it must have been taking on the semblance 
of a fort behind the rampart, for its foundations were 
stabilised with piles and it had a timber roof. More 
work was undertaken in 1469 when piles were sunk for 
foundations, scaffolding was erected for completing a 
tiled upper storey and a bridge was built, perhaps to 
connect what must have been a free-standing building 
to the rampart.” The bridge is unlikely to have led from 
the Bulwark to the town because there is no evidence 
that there was a moat on its townward side. By 1478 
the fort was defended by guns, which were sited to 


Fig. 11,13: Bricks from the east face of the Bulwark rampart 
(R W. © English Heritage DP068603) 


Fig. 11.14: Recently exposed brick arch on the east face of the 
Bulwark rampart (PR W. © English Heritage DPO68602) 
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give protection to the quayside. Their location led to 
a prohibition against ships anchoring beside Fisher 
Gate and eastwards to the Bulwark itself, presumably 
the stretch of the town quay that was considered 
particularly vulnerable and where lines of fire had to 
be kept open.” 

In 1483 the Bulwark’s upper storey was used to store 
small arms (crossbows and bolts, spears, hand guns 
and gunpowder), body armour, helmets and long and 
round shields. Beneath it there was the arsenal, with 
about thirty breech-loading guns, including a ‘grete 
gun of the speynards’ brought off a Spanish ship. All 
were secured behind a locked door. At the entrance to 
the fort, perhaps in its south-west corner nearest the 
town, there was a great gun known as the ‘murderer’ .’$ 
Considerable sums were regularly spent on maintenance 
of its walls and gates, with particularly large outlays in 
1519, 1532 and 1539.7 Its armaments were also kept 
up to date with a substantial purchase in 1546.58 An 
inventory in 1553 listed the weaponry, which included 
two small cannon (‘port pieces’), a large calibre stone- 
thrower (‘slang’) and a considerable number of hand 
guns (‘forlockes and bases’).” 


11.2.1.3 The stone walls 

The masonry walls, which are confined to the north 
side of the town along the south bank of the river Stour, 
are both shorter in length and less well preserved than 
the earth ramparts. Even though they are in generally 
poor condition, greatly damaged, repaired and rebuilt, 
their line can be traced for much of their length. The 
first documentary reference to the use of stone in 
the town walls was in 1386.°' The fabric of the walls 
themselves contains no dating evidence to confirm this 
as a starting date, but it is consistent with defending the 
town during the Hundred Years War and also with the 
erection of Fisher Gate, the earliest surviving masonry 
gatehouse in the town. The gate still stands on the 
quayside and may originally have been part of a general 
plan for waterside defences at the end of the fourteenth 
century. Records of murage grants and the shipping in 
of stone throughout the fifteenth century suggest that 
there was then a lengthy campaign of wall building 
over a hundred years or so. No precise chronology of 
construction can be offered. 

In the west of the town, the wall probably started 
at or near the bridge over the Delf east of Canterbury 
Gate and ran for approximately 300m along the south 
bank of the Delf to its confluence with the river 
Stour near modern Guestling Mill (Fig. IV.1). There 
it stopped, and despite published suggestions that it 
originally extended unbroken along the waterfront,” 
no traces of the wall have ever been found along the 


roughly 360m from the Delf mouth to Davis Gate. In 
2001 an archaeological observation at the entrance to 
the Gazen Salts car park east of Guestling Mill (Site 9) 
failed to locate any signs of it, and the same was true 
of an earlier excavation at Aynsley Court, further east 
on Strand Street (Site 52).° Both sites were situated 
across what would have been the most likely course of 
the wall, had there been one. The absence of defences 
from waterfronts is not unusual in medieval river or sea 
ports, as evidenced by London, King’s Lynn, Boston, 
Hull and Great Yarmouth (Figs 11.22, 11.28).% At 
Sandwich it may partly have been due to the low-lying, 
waterlogged nature of the ground (Figs 1.3, 1.4), but 
more important was probably the fact that the central 
section was lined with private quays interspersed with 
public gates, and the demands of loading and unloading 
vessels and storing merchandise — there may have been 
warehouses here — was of more pressing importance 
than defence. The stone wall starts again on the west 
side of Davis Gate (The Barbican), whence it continued 
eastwards for at least 225m, until it was probably 
interrupted by the mid-fifteenth-century Bulwark. 
The most detailed information about how the stone 
walls at Sandwich were built has been provided by a 
small-scale excavation that was carried out in 1977 
on what was then the boundary wall between Nos. 
62 and 66 Strand Street (Site 46). Figure 11.15 is an 
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Fig. 11.15: Reinterpreted section through the town wall, now 
the boundary between 62 and 66 Strand Street (K. P and 
B. C.). 
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interpretative section through the excavated wall, based 
on a brief published account and field notes housed in 
the Guildhall Archive, Sandwich.® Re-examination of 
the field notes in the light of more recent archaeological 
observations and investigations along the wall line (Sites 
9, 49, 52) have led to a modification of the excavator’s 
conclusions. He believed that he had discovered a stone 
wharf (Monkenquay) backed by the town wall. It is 
now clear that what he had found was not the remains 
of Monkenquay but the base of the town wall with its 
north (outer) face intact, and a part of the wall core 
above it. The wall rested on a wooden base plate on 
top of bundles of faggots placed directly on water-laid 
Alluvium some 3.30m below present ground level. 
This method of construction may have been common 
for the walls against the waterfront; for example, both 
timber and faggots were used in building and repairing 
the town walls in 1459 and 1517.6 The wooden 
base plate in Site 46 supported five courses of large, 
mortared ragstone blocks forming a slightly battered 
front. Above these the wall seems to have been robbed 
of its facing and cut back to produce what now appears 
to be a rubble garden wall. Silt had accumulated in 
front of the surviving facing stones, which showed signs 
of having been regularly washed by tidal waters. Thus in 
effect the wall had been the south bank of the Delf. 

More evidence for the waterside location of the wall 
at the western end of town was found at 76 Strand 
Street (Site 49). Excavation revealed the square mouth 
of a culvert or conduit on the north face of the wall 
there, at approximately 1.80m above OD. It had 
originally been provided with a flap that would have 
closed off the culvert at high tide.” Further signs of 
the culvert itself were later located south-west of the 
excavated site. This discovery shows that tidal water 
came up to the north face of this stretch of the town 
wall during the medieval period and that high water 
mark was above +1.80m. In addition, the external wall 
face revealed in Sites 46 and 50 was comparable with 
excavated stretches of the town wall of Dover, where 
the lowest courses of ragstone were water-worn. Thus it 
can be assumed that, at least in some places, Sandwich’s 
town wall ran alongside the mouth of the Delf, where, 
in 1485, the water was still deep enough to enable a 
carrack to be berthed and a dock to be built.” The 
problem that this appears to present for access to the 
quayside is discussed in Chapter 14.1. 

The town wall in the east has been very heavily 
repaired, and substantial stretches removed. For 
example, a short stub projecting from the west tower 
of the Barbican seems to be integral with the mid- 
fifteenth-century Davis Gate (Fig. 11.21), although it 
may have been a buttress rather than part of the wall, 


but the short length now joined to the eastern tower 
can have been part of the gate only since 1873, when 
the 1:500 OS map depicted it as a detached fragment. 
Investigation of a sewer trench under the street just 
to the east of the gate (Site 67) revealed masonry that 
must have been from the town wall,” its line being 
perpetuated in the four fragments of rubble core that 
survive in the cellar of The Bell Hotel (Fig. 11.16)” 
and in the above-ground stretch extending, with 
interruptions, for approximately 33m from the hotel to 
the building now known as The Keep. Although this 
piece of wall is 3.40m high in places, only its lowest 
courses of Folkestone rag and Thanet Beds sandstone 
remain in situ (Fig. 11.17). Records in the town year 
books suggest that in the fifteenth century the wall 
stood in much the same place as it does today, but that 
there has been considerable land reclamation north of 
it since then. In 1475 and 1478 it was said to stand on 
the foreshore,” with tenements between it and Upper 


Fig. 11.16: The core of the town wall in the cellar of The Bell 
Hotel (K. P) 
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Fig. 11.17: Surviving town wall along the quay, the lowest four 
courses in situ (P W. © English Heritage DP068610) 
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Strand Street. When the wall between Fisher Gate and 
the Bulwark was repaired in 1517, sharpened piles and 
bundles of wood were used as foundations (cf. Site 46 
and Davis Gate, below), suggesting that it there stood 
on reclaimed ground and perhaps against the water.” 


11.2.1.4 Surviving gates and possible boom tower 

The earlier of the two surviving gates is Fisher Gate, at 
the north end of Quay Lane (Fig. 11.18). It consists 
of a rectangular tower of flint with stone dressings, 
the ground floor forming a passageway flanked by 
a stair and perhaps a guardroom (Fig. 11.19). The 
architectural details of its north face indicate that the 
gate was built in the late fourteenth century, and the 
groove for drawing up the portcullis between the two 
faces of the arch shows that the first floor was part of the 
original design. Two small windows in the north wall of 
the portcullis chamber and one in its west wall are also 
likely to be original. The main windows in the centre of 
the north and south walls, and the second storey below 
gable level, were added in yellowish brick in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. The walls in which they are set 
are decorated with glazed bricks in black diaper patterns, 
a form of decoration associated with work of the late 
fifteenth century. The gable itself was erected or repaired 
at a later date. It has tumbled brickwork, and a plaque 
at its apex, which, although now not easily decipherable, 
in 1851 read ‘1581 RPM’. 

The second surviving quayside structure is Davis 
Gate (Figs 11.20, 11.21), now known as the Barbican, 
a name not ascribed to it in the Middle Ages, although 
from the end of the fifteenth century there was a 
structure beside or attached to the gatehouse that was 
variously called ‘barbican’ or ‘barbican house’.” In 
1579 both Barbican and Davis Gate are mentioned in 
the same document, but it is impossible to establish 
whether they were alternative terms for the same 
place.” The first time that they are unequivocally the 
same is in 1776, when “David’s-gate, called Barbican’ 
occurs in an antiquarian account of Kent.” 

The present structure dates from the second half of 
the fifteenth century, but Davis Quay was a landmark 
by 1301 when it is mentioned in the custumal, and 
Davis Gate itself is recorded from the early fourteenth 
century onwards.’* Its precise position at that date is 
unknown, but it stood at a strategic point, near the ferry 
to and from Thanet, and at the north end of the High 
Street, which originally led out of town towards Worth, 
Eastry and Dover. Neither its physical appearance nor 
its precise site can be established before 1467, when 
Davy Dyker and his workmen dug foundations and 
sunk piles (presumably into the foreshore at low tide) 
to prepare for the construction of a new Davis Gate. 


Fig. 11.18: The north face of Fisher Gate (P W. © English 
Heritage DP026001) 
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Fig. 11.19: Fisher Gate, plans (A. T. A., based on plans by 
Duncan+ Graham Partnership) 
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Fig. 11.20: Davis Gate (the Barbican) from the north (R. W. © English Heritage DP043972) 
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Fig. 11.21: Plan and section of Davis Gate (S. P and A. T. A.) 


Three years later the mason Thomas Whyteler was 
employed to make ‘jambs and arches’, perhaps using 
some of the 1,000 ‘great ashlars’ that he sold to the 
mayor and jurats for £111. The considerable quantities 
of ragstone, chalk, flint, hewn stone, sand and lime 
that were brought from Folkestone in the same year 
indicate a vigorous building programme somewhere in 
the town, and all those materials are still visible in the 
gate.” Davis Quay also received attention while the 
new gate was being constructed, and became an integral 
part of a waterfront complex, home to the town crane 
and other harbour installations (Chap. 14.1). 


In 1483 the town expended a considerable sum on 
Davis Gate. The mayor and jurats must have taken 
their responsibilities for such a fine gate seriously, for 
the area around the gate was paved with stones and 
gravel; battlements were added to the two towers (the 
first time they are mentioned), and both were provided 
with ‘great guns’, some of which rested on trestles, 
presumably in the still-surviving gun-loop embrasures 
(Fig. 11.21). By 1490 there were two gated passageways 
through the gatehouse, one for wheeled transport, 
where the archway is today, and another, probably a 
walkway, known as the postern, at one side.® This 
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pedestrian path may have led to the timber-built latrine 
or privy, already in existence by 1439, and repaired four 
times between 1478 and 1520.*! 

As little as thirty years after Davis Gate was built in 
stone, this weighty masonry building may have been 
proving too heavy for its substructure, for both the 
foundations and the wharf to the north of it needed 
extensive repairs on five occasions between 1507 and 
1532.” The town authorities also continued to spend 
freely on the superstructure throughout the first half of 
the sixteenth century, underlining the likelihood of its 
being as much a status symbol as a fortification or toll 
station. Caen stone brought from Fordwich (perhaps 
surplus building material from Canterbury) in 1513 
may have been used in the chequerwork of the drum 
towers, perhaps supplemented by the stone that was 
purchased from Stonar at the same time.® Stonar could 
not itself have been the source of this stone, unless it 
were flint cobbles from Stonar Bank, so it must have 
been brought in from elsewhere, perhaps from the 
Roman forts of Reculver or Richborough. More above- 
ground work took place in 1519 and 1532." The gate 
itself seems to have needed little repair during the rest 
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of the sixteenth century, although the Davis Gate wharf 
demanded frequent attention. 

Another important feature of Davis Gate was the 
conduit, which must have been in existence sometime 
before 1490, since it and its lead pipes were repaired 
while other work was going on at the gate. New pipes 
were laid in 1513.8° This conduit was one of several 
that ran through the town, often through the gates, 
and there may have been two through Davis Gate, for 
the ‘little conduit’ is specifically mentioned in 1537 
when James Hall became responsible for keeping 
the main one in good order from Davis Gate to ‘the 
conduit head at Woodnesborough’.*’ The larger of the 
two conduits must have carried clean water from the 
source, so perhaps the smaller was used to dispose foul 
water into the harbour. 

The decorative treatment of the gate’s two towers 
is very rare in medieval town gates elsewhere; it rein- 
forces the idea that Davis Gate was a symbol of urban 
pride, not merely a defensive gateway. The same may 
have been true of the only surviving comparable 
example, Burgess Gate in Denbigh, Gwynedd,** and 
of the now demolished South Gate at Great Yarmouth 
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Fig. 11.22: Part of the map of Great Yarmouth of c.1580 showing the decorated South Gate and mural towers, the town crane and 
the unwalled waterfront (© British Library Board. All Rights Reserved: Cotton MS Augustus 1.i.74) 
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Fig. 11.23: Blackfriars Tower, Great Yarmouth (S. P) 


depicted on the mid- or late sixteenth-century view 
of that town (Fig. 11.22). That illustration seems 
to show the same use of chequerwork, but one of 
the surviving mural towers indicates that a different 
technique was probably used (Fig. 11.23). 

About 20m east of Fisher Gate stands what may have 
been a mural tower. This is now known as ‘The Keep, 
called Round House on Boys’s map (Fig. 8.1); neither 
name appears in the medieval documents. Today it 
is a plain rectangular three-storey building 8.33m x 
5.27m in plan, with lower walls of uncoursed flint, 
brick and ragstone, the upper part being rebuilt in 
modern brick (Fig. 11.24). Wall stubs protrude at slight 
angles, consistent with curving walls making an apsidal 
north end, as illustrated in eighteenth- and nineteenth- 
century paintings and maps, and which presumably 
gave the building its name (Fig. 11.25). A watercolour 
of 1791 shows the curved wall, built of chequered flint 
work above plain stone walling (Fig. 11.26) in a style 
similar to that of Davis Gate. 

The Round House is popularly supposed to have 
been a tower housing the mechanism for a boom chain 
slung across the harbour.” That there was a boom, 
although not made up of a chain, is indicated in 
1480 when the council proposed buying a cable with 
windlass, to go across the haven from Sandwich to the 


Fig. 11.24: The Round House (present Keep), Sandwich, from 
north-east (K. P) 


Fig. 11.25: Wall scars on the north face of the Round House (P. 
W. © DP068609) 


north bank of the river Stour.” The associated windlass 
would have needed to be housed on the quay, so it may 
have been located in the Round House, which seems to 
have been the only structure of any height in roughly 
the right situation. Thus, Sandwich’s Round House 
may have been a medieval boom tower, of which there 
are many examples elsewhere. Some survive as towers, 
for example Lendal Tower and North Street Postern 
in York (Fig. 11.27). Others are depicted on near- 
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Fig. 11.27: Boom tower at Lendal Bridge, York (H. C.) 


Fig. 11.28: Detail from a mid-sixteenth-century map of Kingston 
upon Hull showing the river Hull protected by a boom chain, 
the west bank with cranes and Hull Street slightly further west 
(© British Library Board. All Rights Reserved Cotton Augustus 
Li, f 83) 
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contemporary maps (Fig. 11.28), and there are many 
documentary references.” 


11.2.2 The Castle 


Throughout the Hundred Years War and until the 
end of the fifteenth century the castle seems to 
have remained a royal administrative centre for the 
gathering of troops. In 1385 masons, carpenters and 
other workmen were employed digging foundations, 
constructing walls and making an audience chamber 
(consillion) using stone, perhaps greensand, shipped 
from Kingston upon Thames, and lime obtained 
from an unspecified source.” The stone walls revealed 
during archaeological excavations in 1996 could be 
the remains of that chamber, although their date is 
imprecise (Chap. 5.6.1). A drawbridge was built at 
the entrance in 1386 when there was also work on the 
moat, a new gate, and a ‘turret’,”® possibly the tower first 
mentioned in 1303. Although the castle appears in the 
records as the seat of the king’s bailiff throughout the 
first half of the fifteenth century,” there is no mention 
of its physical fabric until 1440, when ‘stonecutters, 
masons, carpenters, plumbers . . . and other workmen 
and labourers’ repaired the castle.” They may have 
been preparing it for the final stage of the Hundred 
Years War, but they could equally have been employed 
because the structure had been damaged, for reasons 
unknown, by two Sandwich men six years earlier.” 
The land surrounding the castle probably continued 
to be used for accommodating troops and horses 
awaiting embarkation on the numerous vessels that 
were to take them across the English Channel. On thirty 
occasions between 1383 and 1453 ships ranging from 
20 to 140 tuns burden were arrested in English east 
coast ports, from Newcastle southwards, and assembled 
at Sandwich. Some were loaded with provisions to be 
taken to Calais. In 1393, for example, ‘100 quarters of 
wheat, 80 quarters of malt, 50 barrels of ale, 20 carcases 
of beef, 80 quarters of flour, 60 carcases of mutton, 40 
carcasses of pork’ were put on board La Cristofre, and 
in 1454 ‘all manner of goods . . . whatever they may be’ 
were brought to Sandwich from its environs.'’”’ Other 
ships summoned to Sandwich Haven carried men-at- 
arms and mounted archers, or were horse transports. 
Ships bound for royal service were also repaired at 
Sandwich, with carpenters and other labourers being 
dispatched to the port specifically for this purpose.'” 
All these activities are likely to have taken place in 
Castelmead, and yet the castle itself seems to have 
played no active part in warfare, and is not even 
mentioned in accounts of the notorious French raid 
on Sandwich in 1457. An illustration of the attack 


in a French manuscript (Vigiles de Charles VID), said 
to depict the castle, is unlikely to be other than a 
standard representation of fifteenth-century warfare. 
Even if the castle were threatened in 1457, it can 
hardly have been badly damaged, because there are 
no definite references to subsequent repairs, although 
the fortifications mentioned in the murage grant of 
1464 may refer to the castle as well as town walls and 
gates.” Fauconberg is reputed to have seized the castle 
in 1471,'°° but there is no evidence for this even though 
Sandwich played its part in the events of 1459-61 and 
1471 (Section 11.1.4).1° 

The town cannot have had many dealings with the 
castle during its greatest period of activity for it remained 
in royal hands until 1483,'°° when the civic authorities 
paid for artillery to defend the castle and, presumably, 
the eastern approaches to the town. Subsequently, the 
town seems to have taken over all responsibility, for in 
1490 the mayor and jurats appointed one of their own 
to be in charge of the castle and gave him some men 
from the town wards to defend it. Until then the 
relationship between castle and town must have been 
somewhat anomalous, for once Mill Wall had been 
built the two were effectively separate units. 

As the construction of the Bulwark indicates (Section 
11.2.1.2), by the middle of the fifteenth century the 
mayor and jurats had become aware of the increasing 
need to defend their town by the most up-to-date 
methods available. This may have been part of the 
reason why the town took on responsibility for the 
castle after 1483, even though it was much less 
formidable than the Bulwark. Although there are signs 
that the castle stood until the end of the century (Chap. 
15.3.5), the last reference in which it was mentioned 
by name is in 1537 when the town paid for the gate 
into Castelmead to be repaired.'!° From then until the 
end of the century the ‘castle next to Sandwich’ that is 
referred to on several occasions is probably Sandown 
Castle,'"' built for Henry VIII in 1539-40 at North 
Deal. The tower demolished in the 1890s (Chap. 5.6.1) 
may have been the only visible sign of the castle left 
after the mid-sixteenth century. 


11.3 Conclusion 


By the end of the period covered in this chapter 
Sandwich had acquired much of the plan as shown 
in Boys’s map (Fig. 8.1). The ramparts had been 
supplemented by stone walls along the eastern and 
western ends of the waterfront, and the artillery 
fortification of the Bulwark had been completed. 
The castle was no longer a significant factor, with its 
omission from the eighteenth-century map indicating 
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that it was soon forgotten once it had fallen out of 
use. 

During the late fourteenth and fifteenth centuries a 
great deal of money and effort was spent on the defence 
of both the harbour and the town. But by the mid- 
sixteenth century the harbour was ceasing to be the 
huge, safe haven easily accessible to great ships of the 
royal fleet, and the threat of foreign invasion was being 


met by modern defensive structures built elsewhere 
along the coast. The withdrawal of the royal presence, 
typified by the town’s acquisition of the castle, must 
have contributed to the gradual decline of the port’s 
importance, adding its weight to the general downturn 
in overseas trade that was apparent by the end of the 
fifteenth century. 


12 Secular buildings 


The houses followed by numbers in brackets have been surveyed and are mapped in Figure IV.1 


and listed in Appendix 2 


As discussed in Chapter 7, an important group of early 
secular buildings survives in Sandwich, among them 
some of the earliest urban timber-framed structures in 
the country. The number of these buildings is small, no 
doubt partly because later demolition has removed other 
examples, but also perhaps because relatively few people 
were in a position to construct substantial dwellings 
before the mid-fourteenth century. Very many more 
buildings survive from the later Middle Ages and their 
form and function will be described in this chapter. 

Relating the construction of buildings closely to 
the ebbs and flows in the history of the town depends 
upon confidence in accurate dating, but it has to be 
stated that a clear chronology of building has not 
emerged from this study. There are a number of ways 
in which buildings or parts of buildings may be dated. 
Dendrochronology is a widely applied technique 
that often provides extremely accurate results, but 
it depends upon the presence of suitable timbers. 
These are generally lacking in Sandwich for the 
fifteenth century, prohibiting the establishment of a 
reliable framework for establishing a firm chronology. 
Typological dating may be used with caution: the 
widespread change from the open hall of the medieval 
period to the floored hall of the following era provides 
a broad indication of typological progression, but it is 
probable that, in Sandwich as elsewhere, the adoption 
of one form or the other was dependent on a range of 
considerations — social, functional and cultural — and 
that both options were available simultaneously in the 
late fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries. 

Stylistic and structural features provide a further 
method of dating, and for Kent an extensive body 
of comparative material is available to assist with the 
chronology of Sandwich’s late medieval houses.’ Good- 
quality vernacular buildings of the late fourteenth or 
very early fifteenth century in Kent are easier to identify 
than their successors because they used relatively 
archaic features that are not found in buildings that 
can be securely placed in the later fifteenth century. 


These include the aisled form, unjowled posts, splayed 
scarf joints and decorative details such as quarter-round 
mouldings.* The absence of these features in Sandwich 
suggests that few buildings can confidently be attributed 
to c.1400. The development of new roof types in Kent 
in the late fifteenth century also provides a guide to 
dating some of Sandwich’s buildings. There is, however, 
a problem in that stylistic and structural comparisons 
provide relative rather than absolute accuracy outside a 
firmly established framework of reliably dated features. 
The construction of such a framework, well established 
in the study of rural buildings in Kent and Sussex, 
would be a useful medium-term research objective for 
the urban buildings of the same area. 

Sandwich’s late medieval buildings seem to fall into a 
number of clear chronological groups. No new houses 
appear to have been erected between c.1340 and ¢.1380, 
and certainly none survives. A handful of buildings 
may have been built between c.1380 and c.1420, but 
there are fewer than ten of them (see Appendix 2). 
The Sandwich evidence conforms to a general picture 
across England, in which there is a marked decline in 
the number of urban buildings known from the four 
decades after 1360,’ but it is in contrast to evidence 
from some other south-eastern coastal towns, such as 
Rye and Faversham, where the survival of several houses 
of c.1400 seems to buck the national trend.‘ 

Only from about the end of the first quarter of the 
fifteenth century did construction appear to pick up 
momentum. From then until c.1500 a great many new 
houses were built, of which around fifty still survive 
in Sandwich. This profusion was followed by another 
period, from c.1500 to c.1520, in which only about six 
new houses have been identified. There is some overlap 
in periods, in that some of the last group, although fully 
storeyed and therefore typologically advanced, may not 
have been chronologically later than the latest of the 
previous group, which had, or probably had, open halls. 
By 1510 or shortly thereafter, however, new building 
virtually ceased so that few structures can confidently 
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be dated between ¢.1520 and c.1560. This decline, 
which was ostensibly caused by local factors, is in line 
with an apparently general reduction in the number 
of tree-ring-dated urban buildings across the country 
after 1500.° 

The suggested chronology of building construction 
is important because, if accepted, there appears to 
be a discrepancy between the periods of economic 
prosperity and the periods of building construction. 
The implications of this are considerable, not only 
for the interpretation of Sandwich’s late medieval 
development, but also for the study of the link between 
architectural evidence and economic and social history. 
‘The relationship between building activity and economic 
prosperity will be explored at the end of this chapter. 


12.1 Large courtyard houses 


Sandwich has few houses of the wealthy surviving from 
this period, with only three timber-framed examples of 
large courtyard houses well enough preserved to have 
been investigated. One is 29 Harnet Street (House 28; 
Fig. 12.1) with a frontage of 16m (52ft 6in), or 23m 
(75ft Gin) if one includes 31 Harnet Street (House 
29), which was part of the same property in the 
early fifteenth century. Deeds and other documents 
identify it as the home of Thomas Elys, vintner and 
one of the most prominent Sandwich inhabitants of 
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the fourteenth century (Chap. 10.3.1). Later deeds, 
combined with the surviving parts of the building, 
allow a map to be drawn of the site and surrounding 
properties (Fig. 12.2).° The house was of two storeys 
only and in plan consisted of a long, early sixteenth- 
century street range with a continuous jetty (now 
underbuilt) and a utilitarian crown-post roof (these 
are the only retrievable medieval features because the 
whole house was gentrified in the eighteenth century). 
This frontage may have been dedicated to commercial 
use, and before the sixteenth-century rebuilding its 
predecessor may have been shorter, allowing access at 
the south end to the extensive grounds behind. The 
northern rear wing is among the few late fourteenth- 
century structures in Sandwich, dated by the heavy 
scantling of its timbers, crown-post roof, and quarter- 
round mouldings to the arch braces of the first-floor 
chamber. On the ground floor of the southern wing a 
large room with finely moulded early sixteenth-century 
ceiling joists’ may replace an earlier open hall. Behind 
it and formerly detached, a post-medieval range stands 
above a shallow stone undercroft, which would appear 
to be the foundations of the ‘great kitchen’ that was 
documented as in this position. Elys is known to have 
had a wine cellar, and this could have been the deep, 
but now inaccessible, cellar under the front of 31 
Harnet Street (House 29) to the north, which the deeds 
indicate was once part of the same property." 
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Fig. 12.1: 29 Harnet Street (House 28), ground-floor plan, section through north wing and front range, and detail of crown post 


above north wing (S. P & A. T. A.) 
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Fig. 12.2: 29 Harnet Street (House 28), location plan derived from contemporary documents showing relationship of the Elys 
property to its surroundings, and the descent of the properties in the late fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries (A. T. A., based 


on 1: 500 OS map of 1873) 


A slightly smaller example, only 15m (49ft) wide, is 
19, 21 and 23 Strand Street (Houses 80, 81), which, 
together with 50 St Peter’s Street (House 73), formed a 
single large property (Fig. 12.3). This would appear to 
have formed another large courtyard property fronting 
Strand Street. It was created in the thirteenth century 
or even earlier, largely rebuilt in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, and subsequently split into several 
occupations. No. 50 St Peter’s Street, a late thirteenth- 
century stone chamber block over an undercroft 
entered from the courtyard, and the lower part of No. 
23, built in the fourteenth century as a timber-framed 
shop with chamber over (Fig. 12.37), have already 
been discussed (Chaps 7.2.2, 7.3). No. 23 lay next to 
a wide entrance into the courtyard, and in the fifteenth 
century whatever formerly lay to the east of that was 
rebuilt as a plain three-storey range of indeterminate 
use, now Nos. 19, 21 Strand Street (House 80). In 


the early sixteenth century a third storey was added to 
No. 23 and the rear was rebuilt (Fig. 12.46). If there 
were an open hall, as seems likely, it probably lay at 
the back, along one side of the courtyard, possibly on 
the site of the later rear range (Section 12.8.1). No 
owners are identifiable before 1482, when it was in the 
hands of William Mason, the lessee of the Sandwich 
brick ground (Chap. 10.1.5.3). Subsequently, both 23 
Strand Street and a cellar in Love Lane (50 St Peter’s 
Street) came into the possession of William Baly, one of 
the wealthiest men in the town in the local assessment 
of 1513, who was likely to have been responsible 
for building the rear range of No. 23. A third large 
courtyard property was 11, 13 and 15 Strand Street 
(Houses 77, 78, 79; Chap. 7.2.2, Fig. 7.8; Section 
12.8.1). The Strand Street ranges of all these buildings 
are illustrated in Figure 12.4 (there is no No. 17). 
These houses are not in the class of the great 
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Fig. 12.3: Suggested layout of 11-23 Strand Street and the 
ranges behind in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, based on 
the evidence of surviving buildings and documentary sources, 
and the sequence of known owners (A. T. A., based on 1: 500 
OS map of 1873). 


aristocratic and institutional medieval houses docu- 
mented in London and Bristol,’ but are smaller versions 
of this type such as survive in Salisbury and York,” 
in which shops, sometimes rented out, stood in front 
of the property owners dwelling. In the fourteenth 
and early fifteenth centuries they probably included 


open halls at the back, but none survives in Sandwich. 
Their front ranges are plain, with no signs of the grand 
chambers that might be expected if they formed the 
main domestic accommodation of wealthy owners, 
suggesting that they were either built for storage 
(Section 12.8.3) or were designed to be separately 
occupied. 


12.2 Open halls 


The large courtyard houses excepted, plots in Sandwich 
were relatively narrow, usually ranging in width 
between 3m and 8m (10—26ft). The one constant factor 
was the open hall, the main room, which was open 
from the ground to the roof, although other parts of 
the house were of two or more storeys. Such halls have 
already been discussed (Chaps 7.3, 7.5), and remained 
standard in the town until the end of the Middle Ages, 
recognisable in thirty out of fifty-seven timber-framed 
buildings built before c.1500. Although a number of 
fifteenth-century houses no longer have remains of 
their open halls, there is little definite evidence that 
they did not originally exist. Only two houses show 
possible evidence for halls raised on to the first floor 
(Section 12.3.4), and ground-floor halls built to be 
ceiled did not occur before c.1500 (Section 12.7.1). 
Instead, it is likely that at all social levels, most medieval 
houses in Sandwich were centred upon halls open to 
the roof, whether they were the dwellings of the town 
elite or the hovels of the urban poor. 

The open hall was heated by an open hearth, 
probably laid on a foundation of clay and tiles like the 


Fig. 12.4: Houses in Strand Street. From left to right: 11 (House 77); 13 and 15 (House 79); 19 and 21 (House 80); and 23 


(House 81) Strand Street (P W. © English Heritage DP043963) 
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Fig. 12.5: The distribution of the number of storeys in medieval timber buildings, c.1330-c. 1540 (J. H.). Reproduced by permission 
of Ordnance Survey on behalf of HMSO. © Crown copyright 2009. All rights reserved. Licence number 100046522 


excavated hearth at Site 20 in St Peters Street (Chap. 
7.1). Where hearths have been found in rural houses 
they were situated towards the upper end of the hall, 
designed to heat the best seating at the dais end, 
with a louvre or smoke outlet, when there was one, 
located towards the entrance end of the hall so that 
the smoke drifted away from the dais.'' There is no 
direct evidence for the position of hearths in Sandwich, 
and, as discussed below (Section 12.9), the layout of 
urban halls may have been different from their rural 
counterparts. Nonetheless, the presence of open hearths 
is clear from the heavily smoke-blackened roofs found 
in all open halls except for three late examples, which 
were probably always heated by enclosed fireplaces." 
Surviving open-hall houses in English towns have 
been divided into two basic types by the relationship of 
the hall to the street frontage. In the first, the dwelling 
lay parallel to the street, either on the street or behind 
a front range, with ancillary accommodation at one 


or both ends. In the second, the open hall lay at right 
angles behind a multi-storeyed bay or bays on the 
street frontage.'? In the centre of Sandwich, almost all 
halls were set behind and at right angles to the street 
range, which could then be used entirely for business 
purposes. This makes sense where pressure for street 
space was intense; most of these houses were also three 
storeys high, thereby making maximum use of the site 
(Fig. 12.5). In the outer parts of town, however, most 
dwellings were only two storeys high and the open hall 
was aligned along the street frontage. Since rooms in 
houses in this part of town were generally much smaller 
than those in dwellings in the central area, a hall and 
at least one other room could be squeezed into the 
width of a narrow plot. The division into hall types 
was therefore normally related to size and location, and 
the following discussion concentrates first on those that 
lay in the town centre, followed by those somewhat 
further out. 
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Fig. 12.6: 18, 20 St Peters Street (House 70), first-floor plan, and cross section of No. 18 at A-Al (S. P & A. T. A.) 


12.3 The town centre: open-hall houses 
12.3.1 An open hall parallel to the street 


Only one house surviving in the town centre, 18, 20 St 
Peter Street (House 70), had its hall parallel to the street 
frontage. What are now two houses were originally a 
single timber-framed building, comprising an open hall 
and a two-storey cross wing beyond the entry passage, 
giving a total length of 13.5m (44ft). The fragmentary 
open hall, primarily identifiable at roof level, extended 
7.5m (24ft Gin) along the street and seems to have had 
a rear aisle (Fig. 12.6).'4 A hipped roof to the south 
marks the end of the hall and of the building. At the 
north end of the hall is a doorway on the street front 
with a solid, two-centred head of a type that does not 
survive elsewhere in the town (Fig. 12.7). It is now 
the entrance to a public right of way (Holy Ghost 
Alley), although the fact that the hall roof continues 
across the alley, and that the doorway to the alley is 
rebated for a door, imply that this was originally an 
entry passage within the hall. The form of doorway 
and the simple collar-rafter roof indicate a date no later 
than the late fourteenth century.’ The wall along the 
north side of the alley was once the end wall of the 
hall, probably with doorways leading into what is now 
No. 20, although the present blocked doorways here 
are sixteenth-century replacements. No. 20 is largely 
of sixteenth- and seventeenth-century date, but has a 
heavy wall plate and brace on its north wall apparently 
surviving from an earlier, probably fourteenth-century, 
build. Evidence for the position of a main post suggests 
this was the side wall of a wing. Several first-floor joists 
are reused rafters with cuts for lap joints, indicating a 


Fig. 12.7: Doorway to Holy Ghost Alley, formerly into the hall 
of 18 St Peter Street (P W. © English Heritage DP068618) 


fourteenth-century or even earlier date. Thus, despite 
the fragmentary nature of survival, it is possible that 
Nos. 18 and 20 together formed an open hall with a 
single aisle, accompanied by a two-storey cross wing 
beyond the entry passage. It was probably built in the 
late fourteenth century, although the wing could have 
been earlier. 
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Halls of c.1400 arranged parallel to the street were 
common in other towns, such as Rye and Faversham. 
At Rye, ancillary rooms in storeyed bays tend to be 
under the same roof as the hall.'° In Faversham, the 
normal form is for the storeyed accommodation to be 
set in cross wings at right angles to the hall.'” But these 
were smaller towns than Sandwich, with nearly all their 
medieval houses being of only two storeys arranged 
parallel to the street, suggesting far less commercial 
pressure on the town centre. Except for 18, 20 St Peter’s 
Street, this arrangement does not occur elsewhere in 
central Sandwich. The wing of what might have been 
a similar building of the late fourteenth century at 10 
Church Street St Clement (House 12) is some distance 
from the centre. The question of whether 18, 20 St 
Peter’s Street was built in this way because after the 
Black Death there was generally less pressure on plots 
in the centre, or whether it was possible to build such a 
house in St Peter’s Street because it was not considered 
a main commercial street, is unclear, and at present the 
form of this house remains a puzzle. 


Parish boundary 


12.3.2 Open halls set back from the street 
frontage 


Twenty-two out of a total of thirty known open halls 
occur in houses that run back from the street front, with 
the hall set behind a multi-storey bay. Three were built 
in the early fourteenth century (Chap. 7.3), fourteen 
during the fifteenth century and a further group of 
five are judged to have been constructed around 1500. 
None was built in the period between c.1360 and 
c.1410. Twelve of those in the Fishmarket and on or 
just off Strand Street rise through three storeys. The rest 
are two storeys high, and are located slightly further 
away from the centre: in the Cornmarket, on Luckboat 
or on Strand Street west of St Mary’s church. Leaving 
aside the early fourteenth-century examples, the plots 
on which these houses were constructed ranged from 
just under 7m (22ft) at 10 Market Street (House 58), 
to the diminutive 3.2m (10ft 6in) width of 9 Cattle 
Market (House 8), with most being 4—5m (13-16ft) 
wide. Such widths do not allow decent sized open 
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300m 


Fig. 12.8: The distribution of open halls with surviving evidence of galleries from front to rear (J. H.). Reproduced by permission 
of Ordnance Survey on behalf of HMSO. © Crown copyright 2009. All rights reserved. Licence number 100046522 
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Fig. 12.9: A schematic open hall with gallery, and a selection of Sandwich examples: a) 10 Market Street (House 58), mid- to late 
fifteenth century, b) 3 Strand Street, c.1500 (House 74), c) 71 Strand Street, mid-fifteenth century (House 92), d) 38 King Street 


(House 49), mid-fifieenth century (S. P & A. T. A.) 


halls and storeyed bays to be ranged along the street 
frontage, so the houses had to extend backwards. 
None of the fifteenth-century examples had external 
access from the front to the rear of the plot, for the 
street frontages were fully built up. Instead, the hall, 
the rear accommodation and the back yard were 


reached by an internal passage through the front range, 
as occurs in houses in other large towns.'* In some 
houses, the internal passage continued across the hall 
below a gallery at first-floor level (Figs 12.8, 12.9). The 
earliest is the early fourteenth-century 41 Strand Street 
(House 86; Fig. 7.23); the latest are probably those at 
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Fig. 12.10: 34 High Street (House 38), plan and sections of a 
late open hall with a gallery (S. P & A. T. A.) 
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Fig. 12.11: 17 Delf Street (House 16), plan and cross section of 
a late open hall with a gallery (S. P & A. T. A.) 


Fig. 12.12: 38 King Street (House 49), view of the gallery 
from the east, showing the doorway to the first-floor rear 
accommodation (P W. © English Heritage DP044065) 
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34 High Street (House 38) and 17 Delf Street (House 
16), small houses probably built in the early sixteenth 
century in which the open hall was little more than a 
smoke bay (Figs 12.10, 12.11). The galleries are usually 
now embedded within later work, identifiable only by 
the size of their floor joists compared to the later ones 
inserted into the open area of the hall, or by the first- 
floor doorways opening from the galleries to rooms at 
the front or the rear of the house. Two fine examples, 
however, can be illustrated at 38 King Street and 3 
Strand Street (Houses 49, 74; Figs 12.12, 12.34). The 
presence of galleries is significant in several ways. In 
the first place they indicate that the stairs, and perhaps 
other accommodation, lay in a rear block beyond the 
open hall, as at 38 King Street. Secondly, they show 
that the upper storeys at the front formed an integral 
part of the main dwelling. And finally they suggest that 
the ground-floor front was used as a shop or workshop 
that could be occupied separately from the rest of the 
house. 


12.3.3 Lighting the open hall 


In the central part of town open halls were usually 
hemmed in by buildings to each side (Fig. 12.13), 
raising the question of how they were lit. In some 
cases, as at 7 Market Street, the three-storey house was 
clearly taller than at least one of its neighbours, and a 
roof-level window in the gable shed light down into the 
hall below (House 56; Fig. 12.14). In this instance the 
contiguous rear range was only two storeys high, and 
there is also evidence for high windows at the back, 
placed either side of the rear extension. At 3 Strand 
Street (House 74) the hall must have been higher than 
its neighbours c.1500 since windows existed at the top 
of the wall on both sides. One of them is now blocked 
by another, slightly later, open-hall house (House 75); 
the other is still in use today (Fig. 12.15). An alternative 
way of lighting the hall may have been by roof lights. 
Two houses have framed openings in the rafters 
suggesting this, presumably originally with small gables 
to provide protection against the weather. The earlier 
example (from 1334) is framed into the east roof slope 
of the hall of 39 Strand Street (House 85; Fig. 7.21). 
The other, probably of the mid-fifteenth century, occurs 
at 8 Cattle Market (House 7; Fig. 12.16). Curiously, 
they are among the only buildings where there could 
have been open space to one side of the hall.” If 
such openings existed elsewhere they have either been 
destroyed or perhaps reused as apertures for inserted 
brick stacks, in which case they may have escaped 
detection. After the Middle Ages, when open halls were 
ceiled over and two or three storeys created where one 
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Fig. 12.13: 4, 6, 8, 10 Market Street (Houses 58, 57, 55, 53). Medieval houses in the former Fishmarket (P W. © English 
Heritage DP068619) 
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Fig. 12.14: 7 Market Street (House 56): a) long section through front range and hall, from north; b) reconstruction from south-west, 
showing probable two-storey range at rear; c) detail of window in south gable of hall (S. R & A. T. A.) 
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Fig. 12.15: 3 Strand Street (House 74), window at top of side 
wall of hall (P W. © English Heritage DP026005) 


Fig. 12.16: 8 Cattle Market (House 7), top of former roof light 
at attic-floor level (R W. © English Heritage DP026097) 


had been before, the lower floors had no light at all. 
Probably as a result, the rear accommodation was totally 
demolished and rebuilt on a narrower footprint, leaving 
space for windows to be added at one side to light the 
rooms created in the lower part of the former open hall. 
This development may account for the almost total lack 
of surviving original rear accommodation. 


12.3.4 The storeyed front bays 


The ‘classic’ central Sandwich open-hall house, found 
from the early fourteenth century onwards, usually 
had a single multi-storey bay in front of the hall, as 
at 7 Market Street (House 56; Fig. 12.14) and 34 
Harnet Street, where a rare surviving doorway with 


quatrefoils decorating the spandrels formerly opened 
into the passage leading to the hall behind (House 30; 
Fig. 12.17). 

Some houses, however, had two bays at the front. 
‘The only one to have a surviving open hall behind it is 
the two-storeyed 8 Cattle Market (House 7; Fig. 12.18). 
Although the decorative details of the two parts are not 
dissimilar, the front bays were constructed entirely 
independently, so if the hall had been destroyed, as it 
has in some houses, there would have been no evidence 
for its former presence.” 

Others examples come in two forms. The first, 
exemplified by the two-storey 30 St Peter’s Street (House 
72), and the three-storey 7 Potter Street (House 68; Fig. 
12.19) and 1 The Butchery (House 3; Fig. 12.39), have 
single good-quality chambers of two bays on the upper 
floors. Thus, as surviving, these buildings have only one 
room on each upper floor. There are signs that all three 
continued backwards, but no conclusive evidence for or 
against open halls.” It is probable that the best chamber 
was at the front, and noticeable that these buildings are 
on relatively shallow plots. At 8 Cattle Market there 
was room for only a single bay behind the hall (now 
rebuilt); elsewhere, the line of the back of the plot is less 


Fig. 12.17: 34 Harnet Street (30), former front doorway 
opening into a passage leading to the open hall behind (È W. 
© English Heritage DP068595) 
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Fig. 12.18: 8 Cattle Market (House 7): a) ground-floor plan; b) long section from north (S. P & A. T. A.) 
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Fig. 12.19: 7 Potter Street (House 68): a) ground-floor plan; b) cross section; c) long section (S. P & A. T. A.) 


clear, but if a household required a detached kitchen, a 
cesspit or any outhouses in the back yard, it may have 
been more economical of space to have two bays at the 
front, with integral accommodation behind the hall 
being severely restricted or non-existent. 

The second form has more and smaller rooms. At 8 
Market Street (House 57) both upper floors are divided 
into two rooms, one behind the other. The rear wall 


has entirely disappeared, so it is not certain whether the 
building continued further back or not. If it did, then 
the inner room, sandwiched between two medieval 
rooms, must have been lit by borrowed light from the 
front.” The second building is 14, 16 Market Street 
(House 60). Here, only part of the first floor survives 
from a formerly three-storey house occupying two bays, 
running across rather than back from the street. Two 
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adjacent doorways formerly led from No. 14 into No. 
16, indicating that the two were once a single unit 
parallel to the frontage. The doorways have segmental 
heads, solid spandrels and chamfered surrounds, 
suggesting a date in the second half of the fifteenth 
century. Two related bays side by side across the front 
of a building occur nowhere else in the town centre, 
and the two doorways are reminiscent of paired service 
doorways in halls. This could imply that the first floor 
of No. 14 contained an upper hall or main room with 
two smaller rooms to the north (in the rebuilt No. 16), 
the whole probably situated above one or two shops. 

Both 8 and 14, 16 Market Street had at least four 
rooms on the upper floors. Although adjacent houses 
of apparently much the same date have evidence for 
open halls, the features in these two may indicate that 
the domestic element of some marketplace buildings 
was moving from behind to above the shop during the 
second half of the fifteenth century. This arrangement 
had been known in the centres of London and other 
large towns such as Winchester and Salisbury since the 
fourteenth century.” 


12.3.5 Rear accommodation 


Where the plots were longer it is likely that there was 
further accommodation behind the open hall. But apart 
from the rear block at 39 Strand Street (House 85; 
Chap. 7.3), only two such ranges remain, at 38 King 
Street (House 49) and 34 High Street. No. 38 King 
Street (Fig. 12.20) occupied a long plot on the south 
side of Luckboat, where documents show that plots 
were defined on the south by the Delf — in other words, 


Rebuilt front range 


on King Street Former open hall 


the medieval plots ran back as far as modern New Street 
(Fig. IV.1). Here, a single front bay and part of the hall 
were rebuilt in the nineteenth century, but one bay of 
the hall with its gallery survives, as does a separately 
constructed rear range of three bays. The ground floor 
is greatly altered. It contains an added double stack next 
to the hall, a large heated parlour or kitchen and a small 
room beyond, but since the ceiling timbers have been 
moved about this arrangement may have been achieved 
only once the stack had been inserted. The first floor 
has fewer alterations, and a single bay next to the hall 
may have been the original site of the stairs, leading to a 
fine two-bay chamber at the back spanned by a crown- 
post roof with a decorative post to the open truss. At 
34 High Street (Fig. 12.10) there was originally a two- 
bay chamber behind the hall, and although it has no 
distinctive features it was the largest room in the house 
after the hall. In other words, the best chamber, found 
at the front of 30 St Peter’s Street and 7 Potter Street, 
was here located at the rear of the house. All the houses 
with evidence for galleries across the hall must have 
had the stairs to the rear, but in the absence of firm 
evidence it is impossible to say whether they had such 
a generous amount of rear accommodation as found 


at 38 King Street. 


12.4 The outskirts of town: open-hall houses 
parallel to the street 


In the outer parts of town, notably on Upper Strand 
Street, Fisher Street and near New Gate, several open- 
hall houses were arranged parallel to the street frontage. 
They were probably built in the middle or second half 
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Fig. 12.20: 38 King Street (House 49), long section (S. P & A. T. A.) 
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of the fifteenth century, although there is little by which 
to date them closely. All are of two storeys and were 
originally of wealden form, that is, the storeyed end 
bay or bays were jettied to the front, with a single roof, 
parallel to the street, running over them and the open 
hall, resulting in the hall appearing to be recessed. 

No 22, 24 Upper Strand Street may be the earliest 
of them (House 96; Fig. 12.21). The plot was 10m 
(33ft) wide and was occupied by a hall with one two- 
storey end bay and a chamber over half the hall. One 
short bay of the hall (3m/10ft long) was open to the 
roof; the other, to the west, does not survive but has 
evidence to show that it had a chamber over, as in the 
reconstruction. The entry passage lay to the east with a 
chamber above in the manner termed ‘overshot’. In the 
open bay a false and structurally unnecessary ‘tiecbean’ 
carrying a moulded crown post was placed along the 
axis of the roof rather than across it, suggesting that 
despite the small size of the open bay this was the home 
of a well-to-do family, keen to adorn its miniature hall 
with high-status display features. 

No. 19, 21 Upper Strand Street (House 95; Fig. 
12.22) is another example of a hall with two two- 
storeyed end bays. The house is 11m (36ft) in length 
along the street, with a tiny ‘upper’ end bay, short 
hall, and longer ‘lower’ end bay with the entry passage 
again set under the first-floor chamber. High-quality 
seventeenth-century plasterwork has covered much of 
the detail making dating difficult, and a further storeyed 
bay, which formed part of the initial construction, 
now No. 23, makes the interpretation of functions 
uncertain. In these instances it was clearly possible for 
relatively wealthy people to obtain plots wide enough 
to build across the breadth of the plots, but to do so 
they had to live outside the centre of town. 

The other houses of wealden form are on smaller 
plots, all less than 6m (20ft) in width along the street. 
The houses are less pretentious and possibly later, 
although still probably built in the fifteenth century. 
Each has only one two-storeyed end, with an ‘overshot 
entry passage beneath a first-floor chamber. At 7 Fisher 
Street the hall and passage take up the full (5m/16ft) 
length of the house (House 20; Fig. 12.23). The same 
arrangement occurs at 70 and 72 New Street, each built 
independently but with No. 70 (4.9m/16ft long overall) 
relying on the end wall of No. 72 (5.8m/19ft long) for 
its gable (Houses 64, 65; Fig. 12.24). Each house had a 
single-bay open hall, a wide cross passage that partially 
served as a room, and a single chamber upstairs. In No. 
70 a first-floor doorway in the partition wall suggests 
that the chamber was accessed by ladder from the hall. 
‘Contracted’ wealdens of this type have been found in 
terraces, as in the Spon Street area of Coventry, some 
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Fig. 12.21: 22, 24 Upper Strand Street (House 96), reconstruc- 
tion of a wealden house with storeyed bays at each end (A. T. 
A.) 


Fig. 12.22: 19, 21, 23 Upper Strand Street (House 95), view 
from the west (R W. © English Heritage DP044044) 


of the latter being built in 1454 or possibly earlier.” 
But in small towns they were also built in pairs or even 
singly.” While the builders of terraces were usually 
institutional landlords, the smaller developments 
may have been erected by private individuals, as was 
probably the case in Sandwich (Chap. 10.3.5). The 
New Street houses, which stand in what was known 
as Newgate in the Middle Ages, might even be those 
bequeathed in 1471 by Thomas Jekyn, husbandman, 
who left ‘my tenement in the street called Newgate next 
the Delf, and another annexed to the same . . . ° to his 
wife, or other ‘little’ tenements recorded in the area in 
the early sixteenth century (Chap. 14.9).7 
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Fig. 12.23: 7 Fisher Street (House 20): a) plan with added joists in hall and later addition at rear; b) reconstruction showing how 
it, and its next-door neighbour, might have looked in the fifteenth century (A. T. A.) 
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Fig. 12.24: 70 and 72 New Street (Houses 64, 65). Reconstruction of two semi-detached single-ended wealden open-hall houses 


(A. T A.) 


12.5 The size of houses 


Some idea of both the development of the town’s 
buildings and the distribution of house sizes within that 
development may be gained by examining the sizes of 
houses from the early fourteenth century to the early 
sixteenth. Since few of the open-hall houses survive in 
their entirety, it is impossible to make comparisons of 
overall size. The size of the hall alone, however, is often 
ascertainable, and since hall sizes were normally related 
to house sizes, they provide some idea of how large the 
houses were (Fig. 12.25).”8 

In the first place there was usually a relationship 
between the floor area of a hall and its height. In 
Sandwich, the open halls (including any passage area) 


of houses of all dates that were otherwise of three 
storeys (eleven examples) range in size between 12m? 
and 38m? (129ft? and 409ft*), with an average and 
median size of 27m? (290ft’), while open halls in 
houses of only two storeys (sixteen examples) range 
between 12m? and 41m? (129ft? and 441ft’), with 
an average of 23m? (247ft’) and a median of 24.5m? 
(264ft°). Thus, although few in number, and allowing 
for unusually large or small halls at either end of the 
scale, the halls of two-storey houses were somewhat 
smaller than those of three-storey ones; in addition, 
the two-storeyed houses obviously had fewer rooms in 
relation to floor area than did the three-storey ones. 
Secondly, the size of halls in surviving houses 
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Fig. 12.25: Distribution of open halls by size (J. H.). Reproduced by permission of Ordnance Survey on behalf of HMSO. 
© Crown copyright 2009. All rights reserved. Licence number 100046522 


decreased over time, dropping from an average of 
30m? (323 ft’) in the fourteenth century, through 24m? 
(258ft’) in the fifteenth century, to 22m? (237ft”) by 
the early sixteenth century. Finally, there is a difference 
in the distribution of house sizes: the largest houses 
with halls rising through three storeys are located in the 
central sections of the town, in or near the Fishmarket 
and St Peters church and along Strand Street, while 
smaller houses, of two storeys, are located further out, 
in Fisher Street and Upper Strand Street, near New 
Gate, and in the Cornmarket. Open halls in houses 
that were otherwise of two storeys, therefore, were not 
only smaller but were also found in different parts of 
the town. 

The issue of why houses decreased in size during 
the Middle Ages is a tricky one, and is not confined to 
Sandwich or to an urban context.” Since owners and 
occupiers are unidentifiable we can only guess that 
the majority of later and smaller houses were built for 
occupation by the less wealthy, and that the diminution 
in size in Sandwich means that no houses were built 


for the very wealthy in the fifteenth century, but that 
good-quality housing was gradually becoming available 
to sections of society not previously represented by 
standing structures. House size, like house height, 
may therefore be used to indicate zoning suggestive of 
social status, wealth and occupation. If the poor were 
accommodated in small single-storey houses, these no 
doubt stood at the margins of the town in the areas 
where so many houses were lost during the first half 
of the sixteenth century for the reasons outlined in 


Chapter 14.8 and 14.9. 


12.6 Houses of the poor 


There is little reason to suppose that the poorer or 
smaller houses, which do not survive, were arranged very 
differently from the small open-hall houses discussed 
above. In early fourteenth-century Winchester a row 
of three cottages, measuring about 5m x 5m (16ft x 
16ft), seem to have contained a heated hall, passage and 
tiny inner chamber.” Later examples of such buildings 
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may have had an upper chamber over the passage and 
part of the hall, as at 70, 72 New Street, Sandwich, 
whose dimensions are very similar to the Winchester 
properties. There is now a consensus of opinion that 
by the fifteenth century most people were occupying 
professionally built, well-constructed houses. In York, 
for example, some of the fourteenth- and fifteenth- 
century ‘Rows’ — purpose-built one-up/one-down rows 
of tenements erected by the ecclesiastical authorities 
for relatively poor tenants,*’ — were constructed well 
enough to survive today, 600 years after they were built. 
York may have been unusual in the form taken by its 
poorer housing, but it is likely that many of the houses 
erected elsewhere for poor people in the late fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries could have survived if other 
factors had not intervened. Among the reasons that led 
to the destruction of poorer houses and cottages were 
the general decline of some towns, lack of maintenance, 
the need to cram people more tightly into towns that 
prospered, and the problems of adapting medieval 
buildings, whether to take more people or to satisfy 
later standards of living. 

There is some debate about whether the York 
tenements and others like them were heated. If they 
were, with no open hearths, they must have had 
enclosed stacks from the start,” and in Sandwich there 
is little evidence for storeyed tenements of that sort 
except possibly in the central market areas (Section 
12.8.2). Instead, it is probable that the poorer sections 
of society lived in single-storey dwellings with an open 
hall or main room, heated by an open hearth, and 
perhaps a small unheated inner room or chamber on 
the ground floor, exactly as excavated in Winchester. 
Their distinguishing features would have been that they 
were of low overall height and had no upper chamber. 
Turning such buildings into two-storey dwellings in the 
sixteenth century and later would have involved either 
total demolition, since the main posts would have been 
too short to reuse in two-storey buildings, or rebuilding 
on a scale that would have disguised earlier features. 


12.7 Changes in the late fifteenth and early 
sixteenth centuries 


The change from houses with open halls to those that 
were multi-storeyed throughout was slow and complex, 
and no precise dates can be given. In rural Kent, the 
process began at upper social levels in the second half of 
the fifteenth century, but smaller open halls continued 
to be constructed at least until the 1530s. A little later, 
earlier open halls were adapted by having ceilings and 
enclosed hearths inserted.*? But what occurred in the 
countryside is not necessarily a guide to what happened 


in towns, for in Hampshire, in Rye, East Sussex, and 
in Farnham, Surrey, it has been suggested that the 
change came earlier in towns than in the countryside. 
In Hampshire, using only houses whose timbers were 
dated by dendrochronology, Edward Roberts has shown 
that the earliest town house without an open hall was 
built in 1477-8; the conversion of urban open halls 
began in the 1520s; and the last precisely dated open- 
hall house in an urban context was constructed in 
1533. In Rye most of the open halls were ceiled by the 
mid-sixteenth century. Thus in Sandwich one might 
expect significant evidence for fully floored houses 
and the flooring of formerly open halls from the years 
around 1500. 

The evidence needs to be divided into two strands: 
first the introduction of fully floored houses, and 
second the ceiling of open halls. Since the latter can 
be seen as emulating the new forms introduced in fully 
floored houses, the introduction of fully floored houses 
will be discussed first. 


12.7.1 Fully storeyed houses before c.1560 


The details of the three-storeyed town-centre properties 
discussed in Section 12.3.4 are very similar to the open- 
hall houses surrounding them, implying that they were 
all built in the mid- or second half of the fifteenth 
century. They were, if interpreted as fully storeyed 
houses, almost certainly the earliest houses without 
open halls to have been built in the town. Not until 
around 1500 did some town-centre open-hall houses 
have their halls completely rebuilt with upper floors, 
and it was probably at much the same time that a few 
completely new fully floored houses were built towards 
the outer parts of town. 

One of the earliest and finest of the new houses is 27, 
29 King Street, formerly St Peter’s rectory (House 48; 
Fig. 12.26). It lies away from the centre, ranged along 
the street with two rooms to either side of a double 
brick stack (the passage cut through it is much later), 
and well-detailed timber lintels and stone jambs to the 
fireplaces (Fig. 12.27). On the ground floor the hall, 
which was entered by a passage at the north end, has 
hollow-chamfered joists, and the beam and joists in the 
parlour are moulded in a manner normally associated 
with early sixteenth-century buildings (Fig. 12.28). 
The two upstairs chambers were also heated by brick 
fireplaces and the roof is of crown-post construction. 
Despite a lack of precise dating, the combination of 
structural and decorative details suggests a date around 
or a little after 1500; it is possible that it was built for 
Master Leonard Eaglesfield, clearly an educated and 
travelled man, who was rector from 1501 to ¢.1510. 
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Fig. 12.26: 27, 29 King Street (House 48; St Peters rectory), ground-floor plan of front range (rear demolished) and cross sections 


in hall (S. P & A. T A.) 


Fig. 12.27: 27, 29 King Street (House 48; St Peters rectory), 
parlour fireplace (P W. © English Heritage DP026206) 


Thomas Pauley, the rector in 1565, had eight rooms, 
including a study, which was probably cut out of one 
of the upper chambers, as well as a buttery, a heated 
kitchen and another chamber, the last three almost 


Fig. 12.28: 27, 29 King Street (House 48; St Peters rectory), 
parlour beam and joists (P W. © English Heritage DP026212) 


certainly situated at the rear and now demolished.” 
The two large courtyard houses exhibit the same 
high-quality decorative features in the rebuilding of 
what may have been their former open halls (Section 
12.1). At 23 Strand Street the front was heightened by 
the addition of a third storey above the earlier shop, 
and the range behind was rebuilt with a finely moulded 
ceiling beam and joists (House 81; Fig. 12.46). It was 
probably the hall to a large house that at the time still 
occupied what is now No. 19, 21 (House 80), as well as 
23 Strand Street. By 1505 the owner was William Baly, 
mayor in 1509 and one of the twenty wealthiest men in 
the town in 1513.*° At 29 Harnet Street (House 28) the 
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front range and southern rear wing were rebuilt, and 
the large room in the wing, which may replace a former 
open hall, was provided with roll-moulded joists.*” The 
owner in the early sixteenth century is unknown, but 
the extent and sophistication of the work imply that 
the house was still in the hands of a wealthy family. By 
1551 it was the home of Thomas Pinnock, a maltster 
in 1534 and mayor in 1548.” 

The decorative details of these houses stand out 
from the much plainer work encountered in other 
buildings, the remains of which are often difficult 
to interpret. At 15 Upper Strand Street (House 94) 
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hollow-chamfered joists in the large ground-floor room 
are similar to those in the hall at St Peter’s rectory, but 
little else survives from which to understand the rest 
of the house. Next door, at 17 Upper Strand Street, 
two fine stone fireplaces (House 94; Fig. 12.33d) must 
have been built at much the same time. The remains 
of a sixteenth-century door frame between Nos. 15 
and 17 imply that by the second quarter of the century 
the two houses may have formed one large property, 
possibly owned by William Crispe, jurat,” but they 
were independently constructed and may have had two 
different owners c.1500. 
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Fig. 12.30: 32, 34 Upper Strand Street (House 98), plan and section through cross wing at A-A1 (S. P & A. T. A.). 
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Fig. 12.31: 32 Upper Strand Street (House 98), window in rear ground-floor room of cross wing (R W. © English Heritage 


DP044048) 


Fig. 12.32: 32 Upper Strand Street (House 98), details of doorway in cross wing (R W. © English Heritage DP044046) 


Other fully floored houses with wide joists and 
crown-post roofs likely to date from the first two 
decades of the sixteenth century are 21 King Street 
(House 45; Fig. 12.29), with three floored bays of 
indeterminate function on a corner plot; 3 Fisher 
Street (House 19), where only a single large room 
remains; and 11, 13 High Street (House 33), which 
probably had a central hall and additional rooms at 
either end. By c.1520 almost no new houses were 
being constructed in Sandwich. A rare example of a 
house probably built during the 1520s is now divided 
between 32 and 34 Upper Strand Street (House 98). 
It consists of a hall and a wing. The latter, No. 32, 
contains two rooms on each floor, separated by an 
original, double, brick stack (Fig. 12.30). A thick stone 
and flint wall to its east, almost certainly remaining 
from an earlier structure, was partially rebuilt in brick 


and provided with windows with hollow-chamfered 
mullions lighting the rear parlour and chamber over 
(Fig. 12.31). The hall range in No. 34 has been 
mostly rebuilt, although some framing and beams 
from c.1520 survive. At the back, a formerly detached 
timber building, now largely reconstructed, may be the 
remains of a detached kitchen of uncertain date. In No. 
32 a doorway (Fig. 12.32) between the front and rear 
rooms has a four-centred head, double chamfers to the 
jambs, and leaf mouldings and the initials WW in the 
spandrels. It is tempting to suggest that these refer to 
William Wattes, baker, who owned a property on this 
side of Upper Strand Street between 1518 and 1529. 
He was an incomer who became a freeman in 1522, 
and had a mill at Sandown when he died in 1529. 
Positive proof that he owned this house, as opposed 
to the plot to the west, is lacking, but the coincidence 
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of the initials is suggestive. This sort of decoration 
is unusual in Sandwich, except perhaps in inserted 
fireplaces, and suggests that little new construction took 
place between c.1520 and ¢.1560. 


12.7.2 Heating and flooring of open halls 


As mentioned earlier, at Rye and in Hampshire towns 
many open halls are thought to have acquired enclosed 
fireplaces and ceilings during the first half of the sixteenth 
century. There is, however, remarkably little evidence for 
such changes in Sandwich. A number of fireplaces with 
shaped and moulded lintels date to the years either side 
of 1500 (Fig. 12.33a—d), but few of these are found in 
halls. Admittedly, one survives in the hall of 39 Strand 
Street (House 85; Fig. 12.33a), but the present ceiling 
is later, perhaps added in 1606 when a new hall window 
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and doorway were introduced. An early sixteenth- 
century fireplace in a formerly open hall is also found, 
most surprisingly, at 7 Fisher Street (House 20), a small 
wealden in an outer part of the town, where the wide 
ceiling joists may be contemporary with the fireplace. 
But these are exceptions. Where visible, the inserted 
ceilings in open halls have beams with simple chamfers 
ending in runout stops and small, plain and widely 
spaced joists that are unlikely to date from before the 
middle of the sixteenth century; some may even date into 
the seventeenth century. The fireplaces that accompany 
these ceilings are of brick with plain timber lintels, also 
suggesting dates in the middle of the sixteenth century 
or after. In Sandwich, therefore, there is a gap between 
the dates when the earliest fully floored halls occur and 
the date when most of the surviving open halls appear 
to have been ceiled. 


Fig. 12.33: Late fifteenth- and early sixteenth-century fireplaces: a) 39 Strand Street (House 85), hall (S. P); b) 7 Potter Street 
(House 68), chamber; c) 20 St Peter Street (House 70), ground floor wing; d) 17 Upper Strand Street (House 94), chamber (È W. 


© English Heritage DP044040, DP026056, DP068620) 
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Elsewhere in England it is clear that enclosed 
fireplaces were sometimes inserted prior to the hall 
being ceiled over. The best evidence lies in the presence 
of wall paintings on inserted brick or stone chimneys 
that were cut in half by the later introduction of 
ceilings.*' Nothing quite so obvious survives in 
Sandwich, but it is worth exploring whether ceilings 
and fireplaces were inserted at different times, with the 
latter built into still-open halls. Three open halls with 
structural and decorative details dating to c.1500 or 
slightly later have honey-coloured roof timbers with no 
smoke blackening, suggesting that they were heated by 
enclosed fireplaces from the start. No. 3 Strand Street 
(House 74; Fig. 12.34) is the best example. There is no 
firm evidence for the suggested stack, but gaps in the 
moulded cornices that surround the room at two levels 
imply that it lay in the south-west corner, next to the 
rear extension, which is indicated by the presence of a 
first-floor gallery. In some houses it seems that the open 
halls were never completely ceiled. At 38 King Street, 
for example, although a late sixteenth-century fireplace 
with a chamfered and stopped lintel was inserted to 
heat one bay of the hall, this bay has no evidence for 
an inserted ceiling and still remains open today (House 
49; Fig. 12.12). At 24 King Street (House 47) the 
front range was rebuilt c.1600, but half the hall behind 


was left open and seems to have been provided with 
an enclosed fireplace only in the nineteenth century; 
whether it remained in use as a hall or became a service 
area, as it is today, is not entirely clear. Both these halls 
had galleries that permitted access between the upper 
chambers at the front and back. 

Corroborating evidence for the practice of inserting a 
fireplace but leaving the hall open comes from Sandwich’s 
late sixteenth-century probate inventories.” Accurately 
identifying fireplaces from probate inventories is a risky 
business. They are never mentioned per se, and can be 
inferred only from the itemised goods associated with 
them. Even if the ‘hall chamber’ is not mentioned in an 
inventory, it does not necessarily mean that a hall was still 
open to the roof, since goods were frequently listed in 
chambers with terms such as ‘the’, ‘another’, ‘his’ or ‘best’, 
making deductions about their position impossible. As 
we have seen, however, several Sandwich open halls were 
crossed by galleries, and where these are mentioned in 
inventories, and combined with no reference to a hall 
chamber, it is likely that the hall remained open. 

This conjecture is particularly compelling in eleven 
examples, ranging in date from 1572 to 1597, where 
the accompanying first-floor chambers include the ‘fore 
chamber’ or the ‘chamber next the street’, conjuring up 
an image of an open-hall house with the hall set behind 


Fig. 12.34: 3 Strand Street (House 74), reconstruction showing storeyed front bays with reconstructed gable and fixing for possible 
hoist pegged to far side of the central strut. It also shows the open hall with high windows and gallery across, and the suggested rear 


bay, including a timber stack to heat the hall (A. T. A.) 
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a storeyed street range whose first floor was reached 
by a gallery.* All eleven inventories have evidence of 
fireplaces in the hall, but it is fairly clear that these 
were not open hearths: two people listed coal, a fuel 
unlikely to have been used in open hearths; one had 
a ‘cole iron’; two had fire ‘backs’; and another actually 
listed the goods ‘in the chimney’ in the hall. Thus the 
inference is that the hearths in these open halls were 
set in some kind of enclosed space. 

So what form did the fireplaces take during the 
sixteenth century? Not only is evidence for early 
fireplace lintels sparse, but also the existing brick stacks, 
despite being notoriously difficult to date, mostly 
seem to have been built in the late sixteenth century 
or later. Although bricks were certainly imported into 
or through Sandwich in considerable numbers from 
the early fourteenth century and the town brickworks 
were in operation by the 1460s (Chap. 10.1.5.3), there 
is little firm evidence that brick was much used for 
private houses during the fifteenth century. The few 
documentary references include one to 200 bricks that 
were needed to repair a house in 1469, and one to the 
removal of bricks when a house was being demolished 
in 1513.“ Since the documents are municipal this is 
perhaps not very convincing evidence in itself, but the 
scarcity of identifiable early brickwork suggests that 
the earliest stacks may have been built not of brick 
but of timber and plaster, and this is what is shown 
in the reconstruction drawing of 3 Strand Street (Fig. 
12.34). 

The presence of timber and plaster stacks should 
come as no surprise, for although surviving evidence for 
them is limited, they were common in the late Middle 
Ages. Where they were not part of the main frame they 
could be inserted easily, and subsequently removed 
with little trace.“ Carpenters and daubers are recorded 
as constructing chimneys in London in the fifteenth 
century, indicating that they could occur in towns just 
as easily as in the countryside.“ In Sandwich, fragments 
of a first-floor hearth seem to survive at 6 Market Street 
(House 55), where a three-storey open hall, perhaps 
built in the fourteenth century, was remodelled several 
times, leaving the remains of a narrow (1.8m) smoke 
bay at roof level and a mortice for a possible fireplace 
lintel on the first floor. Timber stacks, however, seldom 
served more than one fireplace,” and the fact that 
many brick stacks of the late sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries were built with multiple flues, as at 38 King 
Street (House 49; Fig. 12.20), may indicate that their 
predecessors were not built of brick (which could have 
been added to) but had single fireplaces heating only 
the hall, with large timber and plaster hoods above. It 
is important to consider the possible presence of timber 


stacks when reviewing evidence for early fireplaces. 

The most convincing evidence for the use of a brick 
chimney stack in an open hall is found at 39 Strand 
Street (House 85; Fig. 12.33a); here the fireplace 
opening has moulded timber jambs and a shallow- 
arched lintel, all apparently original although the 
brick side and back walls have been rebuilt. Similarly 
early lintels are found in other houses, but they appear 
to have been reused, either from original timber or 
brick stacks in a hall (Fig. 12.33c) or, if smaller, from 
fireplaces in parlours or chambers (Fig. 12.33b). In the 
roofs of several houses the presence of former timber 
chimneys is suggested by the fact that the area of rafters 
and collars cut away to accommodate the present brick 
stack is larger than strictly necessary for the purpose. 
The suggestion is, therefore, that by c.1540 most halls 
had been provided with enclosed fireplaces, although 
some of the halls remained open until at least the end of 
the sixteenth century. The late retention of open halls in 
Bristol has been linked to high-status ownership.“ Up 
to a point this is true in Sandwich — the late sixteenth- 
century testators living in the eleven houses with open 
halls were all relatively wealthy in Sandwich terms, but 
they were by no means of aristocratic or gentry status 
(Section 12.9). 


12.8 Commercial and industrial buildings 
12.8.1 Inns 


Inns were often large establishments, providing accom- 
modation for travellers and their horses. The largest 
among them probably had a hall, and certainly had a 
kitchen, services, parlours and lodging chambers, the 
rooms frequently being set around a courtyard with 
galleries along the sides from which the various first- 
floor rooms could be accessed. They also incorporated 
stabling at the rear and often had shops along the 
street frontage.” In Sandwich, The Bull Inn seems to 
be the sole medieval survivor, and that only in part. 
It is known to have stood on the south side of Strand 
Street in St Peter’s parish, and was almost certainly one 
of the medieval buildings, now 11-23 Strand Street, 
that still line the short stretch of Strand Street between 
‘Three King’s Yard to the east and Love Lane to the west 
(Fig. 12.4). 

The Bull Inn was first mentioned (as ‘la Bolle’) in 
1466, when the town owned both the Belle and the 
Bolle; and is known to have continued in existence at 
least until 1549.°° In 1482 a messuage called ‘le Bole’ 
formed an abutment to the east of a property on Love 
Lane,”! and from other information it is almost certain 
that it lay east of the large building occupying 19, 21 
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Fig. 12.35: 11, 13, 15 Strand Street (Houses 77, 78, 79), 
ground-floor plan (S. P & A. T. A.) 


Fig. 12.36: 13 Strand 
Street (House 79), cross 
section through east wing 
of 13, 15 Strand Street at 
A-A] on plan (S. P & 
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and 23 Strand Street (Houses 80, 81). A complicated 
series of documents confirms this identification, and 
suggests that the inn was 13, 15 Strand Street (House 
79), with a wide archway leading through a street range 
of shops into the inn yard (Figs 12.3, 12.35). One 
might therefore have expected high-quality ranges at 
the rear, but, surprisingly, the partially surviving rear 
ranges do not provide evidence of either lodgings or 
communal areas. 


‘The complex was constructed c.1500, and with four 
shops at the front was typical of many medieval inns 
(Figs 12.42, 12.44; Section 12.8.2). But the partially 
surviving courtyard ranges behind the shops show few 
of the features associated with inns. Both ranges have 
large two-bay rooms on each floor with no evidence 
for galleries or lodgings. On the east side, the presence 
of a heavy brace in the middle of a ground-floor room 
(Fig. 12.36) is more in keeping with a storage, service 
or even stabling function than a domestic room in an 
inn. Behind that was a passage from the courtyard to 
the undercroft of the stone range of c.1300 at the back 
of 11 Strand Street (House 78). The fact that a timber 
doorway of c.1500 was constructed leading to this from 
the courtyard of Nos. 13, 15 indicates that it was still 
part of that property, although the documents suggest 
that the front range of No. 11 (House 77) by then 
belonged to someone else. 

It was suggested earlier (Chap. 7.2.2) that in the 
fourteenth century Nos. 11, 13, 15 Strand Street 
formed part of a large merchant property that ran much 
further to the south than it does today (Fig. 12.3). This 
may have still been the case in 1500, when the original 
building, no longer required as a private dwelling, was 
largely rebuilt. If the plot were as extensive as it may 
have been earlier, the inn would have occupied a long 
rectangular site in the manner of some more famous 
medieval inns in other towns. Since the south ends 
of the side ranges and any structure across the south 
side of the courtyard have been demolished, valuable 
evidence for its use as an inn may have been destroyed. 
A lack of diagnostic features in the structure does not 
in itself prove that this site was not an inn, for there are 
problems of interpretation in many of the well-known 
inns published by Pantin. He found that the hall, for 
example, was often small and difficult to locate.” If 
there were a hall at 13, 15 Strand Street, it could well 
have been to the south of the surviving north-west 
range and no longer open to the roof by 1500. More 
perplexing is the lack of evidence for galleries, or for 
a series of stairs (another way of reaching first-floor 
lodgings), or for smart chambers in the side ranges. As 
pointed out by all who have examined the construction 
of medieval inns, however, many buildings known from 
documents to have been inns are hard to identify as 
such from surviving medieval remains. 


12.8.2 Shops and workshops 


The earliest surviving shops in the town are found in 
fourteenth-century buildings along Strand Street. All 
the timber houses discussed in Chapter 7 may have 
had them, and their conjectural arrangements can be 
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Fig. 12.37: Reconstruction of front of lower two storeys of 23 
Strand Street (House 81), illustrating shop window openings 
(A. T. A.) 


Fig. 12.38: Recon- 
struction of shop front 
at 8 Cattle Market 
(House 7) (A. T. A) 
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seen in the reconstruction of No. 39 (House 85; Fig. 
7.22). Evidence for shop windows, probably of the 
fourteenth century, is visible at 23 Strand Street (House 
81; Fig. 12.37), and the framework for the windows 
of a fifteenth-century shop was found at 8 Cattle 
Market (House 7; Fig. 12.38). In the last two examples 
the shops appear to have been single and sizeable, 
and because they were entered through a doorway 
that also led to the hall behind, it is likely that they 
were integrated with the domestic accommodation. 
No survivors have evidence for an independent shop 
doorway of the type well known in East Anglia,’ 
although houses in which there was a gallery across 
the hall could have had a ground-floor shop in separate 
occupation from the dwelling above and behind. 

A second type of shop, not found surviving before 
the fifteenth century, had several units grouped in one 
building.” No. 1 The Butchery (House 3), in St Peter’s 
parish on the edge of the Fishmarket, is a single structure 
containing two mirror-image shops with dwellings 
above and behind. Although the street frontage has 
been replaced, and the back of the house destroyed in 
a fire, the rear half of the front bays of two single-bay 
shops survives, the back walls retaining evidence for 
small doorways leading to further accommodation 
beyond (Fig. 12.39). Property in The Butchery was 
valuable and was sometimes owned entirely for rent, 
but some butchers were owner-occupiers and had more 
than one house. In 1474 William Joynte bequeathed 
his own house in The Butchery, in St Peter’s parish, and 
one ‘new built’ where his son John lived.” In 1542 John 
Basedon, son of William, butcher, had ‘two tenements 
together’, one of which he dwelt in, further along the 
street in St Mary’s parish.’ These documented examples 
are unlikely to relate to the surviving structure, but they 
probably describe very similar buildings. 
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Fig. 12.39: 1 The Butchery (House 3). Two semi-detached shops, cross section and ground-floor plan of front bays (S. P & A. T. A.) 
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Fig. 12.40: No Name Shop, No Name Street (formerly 11 
Cattle Market) (House 66) from the north-east (P W. © English 
Heritage DP043984) 


In other examples more than two shops were involved. 
The No Name Shop (formerly 11 Cattle Market), on 
the corner of the Cornmarket and No Name Street, 
with the Delf to the north, is a two-storey building of 
wealden form, that is, with an apparently recessed hall, 
built in the mid- or later fifteenth century (House 66; 
Fig. 12.40). The ground-floor walls and shop windows 
have gone, but the layout can be reconstructed from 
the partition mortices and the roof (Fig. 12.41). The 
building had four small spaces around two sides, which 
could have been entered only from the street and must 
have been shops or workshops. A passage between 
two of them led to a tiny open hall with a smoke- 
blackened roof behind, and from there doorways led 
to an inner room and stairs to two upstairs chambers. 
A third chamber has no visible evidence for an internal 
doorway but evidence for an external loading doorway 
in one wall. The west wall of the building has been 
rebuilt and it is impossible to tell whether it always had 
an abutting neighbour, as at present, or whether it was 
originally free-standing on that side. 

Because of its clearly defined position on the edge 
of the marketplace, with the Delf at the back and the 
road to the east, this building should be identifiable in 
the records. From 1444 onwards documents show that 
the town owned a number of shops in the Cornmarket. 
In 1444 a smith leased two of them on the corner of 
the marketplace, and in 1497 rent was received from 
another smith. In the mid- and later sixteenth century 
both the ‘long rents of the smythes’ and the corner shop 
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Fig. 12.41: No Name Shop, No Name Street (formerly 11 
Cattle Market) (House 66). Three-dimensional drawing and 
reconstructed plans of both floors showing arrangement of ‘hall’, 
shops, stair and storage chambers with arrows indicating likely 
positions of doorways (A. T. A) 


next to it were tenanted by smiths, with the ‘corner 
shop’ possibly referring to the surviving building.” 
But there was also a privately owned corner tenement 
that is an even more likely candidate, for when it was 
sold by the pewterer William Cokyn in 1522 it was 
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described as having ‘the Cornmarket to the south, the 
Delf to the north and the highway to the east’.** Thus, 
the documents suggest that, whether owned by the 
town or privately, the No Name Shop was occupied 
by metalworkers during the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. 

Although large-scale smithing was probably more 
often pursued in smithies outside town centres, the 
making and retailing of metal household wares were 
often associated with marketplaces, for example at 
Tonbridge and Cambridge.” Could the tiny open hall 
of the No Name Shop have been not a domestic room 
but a forge, with a hearth used by a number of smiths 
whose trading premises lay on the street frontage? The 
water essential for smithing could have been extracted 
from the Delf, which still runs just beneath the ‘hall’ 
window on the north side of the building. A later 
building to the west has destroyed any evidence for the 
west wall of the No Name Shop, but it is not beyond 
the bounds of possibility that a doorway on this side 
originally opened into an alley between it and 9 Cattle 
Market (House 8), providing direct access from the 
forge to the water. The three chambers on the first 
floor may have been used purely for storage — as the 
one accessed only by external ladder must have been 
— so the building may have contained no domestic 
accommodation at all. Another building in which 
workspace and storage were probably combined, and 
with no domestic accommodation, is 3 Mill Wall Place 
(House 61), a four-bay building of the early sixteenth 
century recently identified as a workshop heated by a 
smoke bay.°° 

Documents indicate that shops were common in 
the Cornmarket, the Fishmarket and on the central 
section of Strand Street, and a row of four occupy the 
front range of 13, 15 Strand Street (House 79), built 
c.1500 and already tentatively identified as part of The 
Bull Inn. The plan and elevation can be reconstructed, 
and show that there were two shops or workshops 
either side of a central archway (Figs 12.42—12.44). 
Each had two rooms on the ground floor, the back one 
having no evidence for either a doorway or a window 
to the courtyard but containing stairs to an unheated 
chamber above. Although this is the only row of shops 
still identifiable on Strand Street, there must have been 
others on the north side, for in 1453 John Boteler, 
draper, bequeathed a messuage ‘with all the shops 
annexed to the same as far as the sea gate (ad portam 
maris)’, and in 1491 two workshops with garrets above 
were sold.°! 

Shop ranges of this kind have been found in other 
towns, and have sparked debate about whether they 
contained unheated domestic accommodation on the 
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Fig. 12.42: 13, 15 Strand Street (House 79), possibly The 
Bull Inn, front range of four shops (R W. © English Heritage 
DP043964) 
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Fig. 12.43: 13, 15 Strand Street (House 79), detail of archway 


to courtyard of possible Bull Inn (RP W. © English Heritage 
DP032245) 


Fig. 12.44: 13, 15 Strand Street (House 79), reconstructed plan 
and elevation of shops (S. P & A. T. A.) 
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upper floors or were used entirely for business and 
storage purposes.” It has been argued that craftsmen 
did not need much room for storage, and that poor 
people, the assumed occupants of such buildings, 
did not need warmth and bought their food from 
cookshops. The first point may be true, but the 
assumptions about poor people are open to question. It 
can be argued that structures of a quality able to survive 
for several hundred years are unlikely to have been 
intended for domestic occupation by tenants who were 
so poor that they were unable to afford to heat their 
homes. In addition, the evidence for sales and rents on 
Strand Street suggests that property there was among 
the most valuable in the town (Chap. 14.2). It is more 
likely, therefore, that the absence of signs of heating 
demonstrates that this range was divided and rented 
out for purposes of craft, trade and storage alone, as 
suggested at the No Name Shop. Comparisons may 
be drawn with some properties in London and several 
East Anglian towns with storage both behind and above 
the shops. This leads to another point, which is that 
the occupiers of shops or workshops of this kind must 
have lived elsewhere, possibly in some of the cottages 
mentioned in the documents. Unfortunately, we have 
no information on this matter, for the tenant or sub- 
tenant of a shop space was probably also a tenant of 
his home, and there is little surviving documentation 
about such people. 

Although there is limited evidence for shops in 
Sandwich, it is noticeable that the fourteenth-century 
survivors are different from those of the later fifteenth 
century. In the earlier period, identifiable shops were 
single or perhaps double spaces in front of what were 
almost certainly single dwellings. They could have been 
either owner-occupied or tenanted. By the second half 
of the fifteenth century, however, some surviving shops 
were built in units of two or more, clearly intended for 
rent. This may reflect a changed social structure. Nos. 
13, 15 Strand Street was certainly rebuilt on a site that 
had been occupied in the fourteenth century, if not 
earlier. Although there is no evidence for its fourteenth- 
century appearance, it is likely to have been part of a 
large owner-occupied property, possibly of three storeys 
like other fourteenth-century buildings on Strand Street. 
In the late fifteenth century whatever occupied the site 
was replaced by a complex of two-storey buildings, 
with a row of shops on the street front and what may 
have been an inn behind, the whole site owned by a 
member of the Sandwich elite but entirely occupied by 
tenants. That the original was replaced suggests both 
that the use of the site had changed and that there was 
no longer any need for the kind of buildings that had 
been appropriate a hundred and more years earlier, and 
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Fig. 12.45: 1, 3 King Street (Houses 41, 42), with St Peters 
church behind (R W. © English Heritage DP044036) 


that, at least until 1500, the ruling class in Sandwich 
still had enough confidence in the future of the town 
to invest in new building. 

The function of 1 and 3 King Street (Houses 41, 42) 
was probably similar. This is a long, narrow structure on 
the edge of St Peter’s churchyard (Fig. 12.45), erected 
during the fifteenth century. It was built in two stages, 
both of two storeys, and jettied on three sides. The bay 
divisions on the ground floor have been destroyed and 
there is no visible sign of stairs or original heating. On 
the first floor there was possibly a two-bay chamber 
in the earlier, western, half, and two chambers in the 
later half to the east. Large ceiling joists above the 
first floor of the west end imply that, despite having 
intrusive crown posts, the roof space (which was not 
a proper loft) was used for storage. Partial though 
the evidence is, it seems likely that this was a range 
on the edge of the churchyard containing both shops 
and storage. It may originally have been owned by 
the church, since ecclesiastical authorities are known 
to have built speculative developments on the edges 
of churchyards,™ but by the late fifteenth century the 
building was almost certainly in private hands, forming 
part of the nine messuages on the corner in the west 
part of St Peter’s churchyard that were bequeathed by 
Henry Bolle, brewer, in 1481. A three-storey building 
of the same sort may be shown in the late eighteenth- 
century engraving of the Fishmarket (Fig. 14.5), which 
was probably the ‘corner house at St Peter’s church stile 
in the Fishmarket’ given to the Jesus Mass in St Mary’s 
church in 1494.% 
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Fig. 12.46: 23 Strand Street (House 81), long section from the east showing early sixteenth-century additions above and behind the 
earlier building, and top-storey loading doorway to middle bay (A. T. A.) 


12.8.3 Storage facilities 


No storage building in Sandwich equals the splendour 
of the merchant warehouses in King’s Lynn,” or the 
fifteenth-century timber warehouse built by the town 
on the quay in Faversham. Wine and cured fish were 
important trading goods in Sandwich in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, and during that time a 
number of cellars that would have been suitable for 
storing such goods were available for hire. They 
probably lay along the waterfront, but none appears to 
survive. Occupying valuable commercial sites, they may 
have been replaced by new buildings with a different 
function after the decline of the wine trade in the 
second half of the fifteenth century. 

On the other hand, there is evidence for relatively 
small-scale storage incorporated into the later medieval 
buildings of the town. This includes not only the 
multiple shop-cum-storage units already discussed, 
but dwellings, particularly along Strand Street, 
designed to include storage on the upper floors. 
Early fourteenth-century examples have already been 
discussed (Chap. 7.3), and such houses continued 
to be erected throughout the Middle Ages. At 23 
Strand Street the early sixteenth-century alterations 
included the addition of an upper storey lit by large 
shuttered openings without mullions, some of them 
starting at floor level and remaining unglazed until the 
late twentieth century (House 81; Figs 12.4, 12.46), 
suggesting that the upper storey was devoted to storage, 
the openings used for hoisting goods up from the street. 


No direct evidence for shops below or storage above is 
visible in the front range of 19, 21 Strand Street (House 
80), which was part of the same complex as 23 Strand 
Street and situated on the far side of a wide entrance 
bay, or in the front range of 29 Harnet Street (House 
28), but the plainness of the structures and the fact that 
they formed the most accessible parts of large courtyard 
houses owned by wealthy inhabitants suggest that they 
may not have served domestic functions. Storage on 
upper floors must have been for dry goods, perhaps 
initially wool and later grain; in the late sixteenth and 
early seventeenth centuries the wills of farmers in the 
surrounding countryside refer to grain stored in lofts in 
Sandwich, perhaps upper floors of this type. 

A clearer example of roof storage above domestic 
accommodation occurs at 3 Strand Street (House 74), 
dated c.1500. Heavy joists survive above the second 
storey, and the queen strut in the closed truss between 
the storeyed front and the open hall is reinforced on the 
front by what appears to be a piece of original timber, 
which may be the remains of the fixing for a hoist 
to draw up goods from the street below (Figs 12.34, 
12.47). This is a unique survival of what may have been 
a common feature. The front sections of almost all the 
roofs of medieval houses in Sandwich have been rebuilt, 
often because the jettied upper storeys have been cut 
back. Most of the present roofs have hips (examples 
illustrated here can be seen in Figs 12.13, 12.14, 12.19, 
12.34, and there are many others), and it is possible 
that they replace gables through which bales and sacks 
could have been hauled up. 
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Fig. 12.47: 3 Strand Street (House 74), timber block on street 
face of closed roof truss at north end of the hall. It is suggested 
that it was put here as part of a hoist to draw goods up from 
the street to the left (S. P) 


Fig. 12.48: 6 King Street (House 44), cross section showing 
reinforced flooring and method of carrying collar purlin (S. P 
& A. TA.) 


Scarf joint in collar purlin 


Occasionally, surviving timber buildings seem to 
have been devoted entirely to storage. The few known 
examples are situated some distance from the waterfront 
and their purpose may have been different from that of 
the Strand Street houses. No. 6 King Street is one of the 
few buildings erected c.1400, the date indicated by the 
heavy timbering and the splayed and tabled scarf joint 
to the central collar purlin of the roof (House 44; Fig. 
12.48). It is of two storeys, floored throughout with 
no internal partitions, and with large, heavily braced 
timbers carrying both the first and attic floors. Instead 
of the usual intrusive crown posts, the collar purlin in 
the roof is supported by extra collars, allowing more 
space for storage. The front hip to the roof has been 
rebuilt and probably replaces a gable in which there 
could have been a hoist. The Delf runs just south of 
this property, and a late fifteenth-century will of one 
Thomas Colman refers to ‘my corner house at St Peter’s 
church stile in the Fishmarket . . . and a storehouse 
to the same standing upon the Delfside in the same 
parish’;” this could well have been 6 King Street, but 
there is no evidence for Colman’s trade or what he was 
using his storehouse for. Evidence of heavy first-floor 
joists at the outbuilding to 21 King Street (House 
46; Fig. 12.49) also suggests attic storage, despite the 
presence of a crown-post roof, although whether the 
whole building was a storehouse is unclear. 
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Fig. 12.49: 21 King Street (House 46), cross section 
of outbuilding showing large mortices for joists at roof 
level (S. P & A. T. A.) 
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Fig. 12.50: 25 High Street (House 37), ground-floor plan and cross section showing two ranges of crown-post roofs parallel to the 


street (S. P & A. T. A.). 


The only other structure that may have been a 
purpose-built storehouse is 25 High Street (House 
37), a double-pile house with three storeys and attic 
that appears from the front and lower storeys to have 
been erected in the nineteenth century. On the second 
floor, however, there is detailing of domestic character 
of c.1600, and the attic suggests an even earlier origin. 
It forms one huge space roofed in two parallel ranges 
with crude crown-post trusses (Fig. 12.50). Each range 
contains three plain crown posts perhaps dating to 
the first half of the sixteenth century, with the sheer 
size of the structure suggesting that the building was 
erected as a multi-storeyed warehouse converted into a 
dwelling c.1600. Since no floor joists or wall posts are 
visible below roof level, this conclusion must remain 
untested. 


12.9 The function and use of medieval houses 


A great deal has been written above about open halls, 
heating, shops and storage, all of which are identifiable 
from the physical remains, but the frequently asked 
question of how the houses were used has only been 
touched upon. Except in the hall, medieval buildings 
have few diagnostic features for the original uses of many 
of their rooms. Furthermore, most Sandwich houses 
survive only in part, so discussing room functions from 
physical evidence is tricky, and documentary sources, 
notably probate inventories, are needed if more is to be 
learned about the functions that the buildings served. 
The inventories do not start to survive until 1564, 


so detailed analysis and the problems associated with 
interpreting them will be discussed in Chapter 16.5. 
The question here is whether some information in the 
inventories may be relevant to earlier buildings. It has 
already been argued (Section 12.7.2) that at least eleven 
inventories describe houses with medieval open halls; 
it is this core group that is discussed below in relation 
to the surviving buildings. 

Among surviving houses, 39 Strand Street, 34 High 
Street and 38 King Street are the only ones with rear 
halls that may be complete (Figs 7.22, 12.10, 12.20). 
The first, of the early fourteenth century, has evidence 
for eleven rooms, but, as discussed in Chapter 7, it 
is unclear how much was occupied by the owner or 
occupant of the hall himself, how much may have been 
occupied by someone else, or how much was used for 
non-domestic purposes. No. 38 King Street, the only 
fifteenth-century house in which both the hall and 
the rear domestic accommodation remain, is of two 
storeys but has lost its front bay. Overall, the house 
seems to have contained seven rooms. The number of 
rooms in the early sixteenth-century 34 High Street 
was probably five. In all three cases there could have 
been a detached kitchen at the back for which no 
evidence remains. In other houses, although the front 
and the hall survive, the rear has gone, or what may 
have been a cross wing survives with no hall range. 
Most are likely to have contained between five and 
eight rooms, depending upon whether they were of 
two or three storeys and how many bays lay beyond 
the hall. Of the 165 houses with room names in the 
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probate inventories, and leaving aside for the moment 
the problem of completeness discussed in Chapter 
16.5, the median number of rooms in the houses is 5, 
and the average 5.6. Thus, whatever the shortcomings 
of the documents, the surviving houses with rear halls, 
mostly within the town centre, represent the larger 
houses in Sandwich. 

Of the eleven houses in the probate inventories 
that had galleries, suggesting that they were medieval 
in origin, and still had open halls, five were of three 
storeys (normally indicated by the term garret), and six 
were of only two. They contained from six to fifteen 
rooms, and the fact that the values of their goods were 
all in the upper two quartiles of the inventories in the 
late sixteenth century (Chap. 16.5.1) indicates that 
the inventories are for the homes of the well-to-do. All 
had halls, ten had kitchens, eight had parlours, seven 
had butteries and six had shops. The other rooms were 
largely chambers of varying kinds. Of course, even 
if the late sixteenth-century probate inventories are 
describing medieval buildings, the houses may have 
been updated and enlarged by then. 

The hall in most medieval houses was a general- 
purpose room with tables, trestles, benches, forms 
and stools for sitting and eating. It was heated by an 
open hearth, where cooking often took place, although 
in larger houses at least some cooking was done in 
a separate kitchen. In crowded towns with houses 
running back from the street frontage, the normal 
diagnostic features of the ‘standard’ hall of medieval 
houses in south-east England, that is, a cross entry 
at one end with services beyond and the ‘dais’ at the 
opposite end, are seldom found. This includes the 
houses described in the eleven Sandwich inventories, 
for their galleried halls must have taken up the entire 
width of the building, with the passage beneath the 
gallery running from front to back along the side wall. 
Thus, the relationship of passage to services had to have 
changed, and since in Sandwich halls there is no sign 
of the twin service doorways of the ‘standard’ medieval 
plan found in rural Kent, there is little architectural 
evidence for where the services lay. There is also little 
evidence for moulded dais beams marking the ‘upper’ 
or superior end of the hall, a common feature in better 
quality houses in Kent. Some halls, for example 38 
King Street (House 49; Fig. 12.20) and 3 Strand Street 
(House 74; Fig. 12.34), had moulded cornices similar 
in style to dais beams, but they go right round the hall 
and do not distinguish a seat of honour in the manner 
of rural buildings. At 39 Strand Street, dated 1334, a 
hollow-chamfered beam set into the east wall opposite 
the entrance may be a dais beam (House 85; Fig. 7.21), 
and a similarly simple moulding to a cross beam at 4 


King Street, opposite the galleried passage, may not 
have been repeated on the other walls. Although these 
are the only examples in which there is any architectural 
clue for how the hall might have been arranged, they 
may show that the seat of honour, if there were one, 
was usually set against the side wall opposite the passage 
and gallery. 

By the mid-sixteenth century houses of any pre- 
tension would everywhere have had a parlour,” but 
wills and inventories suggest that in fifteenth-century 
rural Kent parlours were still rare and confined to 
the homes of wealthy owners. They were always on 
the ground floor; they might contain beds, but were 
sometimes used only for sitting and entertaining, not 
for sleeping.” The only parlour mentioned in Sandwich 
in the late fifteenth century (1482) was in the house 
of a former mayor, William Kennet, and there is no 
evidence as to how it was furnished.” A large house 
such as 29 Harnet Street (House 28; Fig. 12.1) almost 
certainly had a parlour, perhaps in the surviving north 
wing, but in the crowded town centre there was little 
ground-floor space left over once a shop, a hall and a 
service room of some kind had been accommodated. 
No parlours have been clearly identified in fifteenth- 
century houses, and it is possible that most ground- 
floor rooms at that time were devoted to business, 
storage or service functions. By 1500, however, the 
situation may have been changing, and in new-style, 
fully floored houses, at least in the outer parts of town, 
parlours were definitely coming in, as indicated by the 
southern room at 27, 29 King Street and the rear room 
at 32 Upper Strand Street (Houses 48, 98; Figs 12.26, 
12.27, 12.30, 12.31). 

On the other hand, butteries, where comestibles and 
utensils were stored and food may have been prepared, 
were probably common in the fifteenth century and 
penetrated further down the social scale (despite the 
popular belief that medieval houses had pantries and 
butteries, few inventories below a very high social level 
ever list pantries).”“ As an example, in Canterbury in 
1497 four houses were to be erected with shops and 
butteries at the front, and halls and kitchens behind; 
the single upper chamber, reached from a stair in 
the hall, clearly lay at the front, indicating that the 
hall and kitchen were single-storeyed, probably to be 
heated by open hearths.” This not only shows that 
small open halls were still being constructed in 1497, 
but also indicates that butteries and even kitchens were 
required in houses that had no parlour, and that the 
buttery might be placed at the front of the building. 
This was clearly not possible where there was a single 
shop across the front, but may have occurred in other 
houses running back from the street in parts of town 
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for which there is no evidence for shops, for example in 
the small houses at 17 Delf Street and 34 High Street 
(Houses 16, 38; Figs 12.10, 12.11). 

Of the eleven sixteenth-century inventories discussed 
here, all but one, belonging to a widow and therefore 
perhaps not reflecting the whole property, had a 
kitchen. It may be argued that these kitchens were 
sixteenth-century additions to medieval houses, but 
this is unlikely to be the case. Not only do we have 
rare glimpses in other Sandwich documents of detached 
fifteenth-century kitchens, normally belonging to larger 
houses,” but their position in the later inventories, 
usually at the end of all the rooms and often without 
a chamber above, suggests the continued presence 
of medieval detached kitchens, which were probably 
rebuilt only gradually and incorporated into rear 
wings. Evidence before the mid-sixteenth century is 
too limited to tell whether all the cooking was done in 
a kitchen, where one existed, or whether, as later on, 
some cooking also took place in the hall.” Detached 
kitchens in town houses rarely survive,” and fragments 
of only two have been found in Sandwich: at the rear 
of the great house of Thomas Elys at 29 Harnet Street, 
which is also known from the documents (House 28; 
Section 12.1; Fig. 12.1), and an undatable timber 
example behind 34 Upper Strand Street (House 98; 
Fig. 12.30). We do not know for how long kitchen 
hearths remained open; gradually, during the later 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, they were probably 
confined within timber chimneys or brick stacks. 

Thirty-one per cent of all the probate inventories 
include shops, and the physical evidence for these has 
been described in Section 12.8.2. If the householder 
was a man of means, he might also have had an office 
and saleroom on the ground floor, as was specified in a 
London contract of 1410.” In this London house the 
hall and kitchen were raised to the first floor, but in 
Sandwich they were more likely to have been placed to 
the rear, at least until the late fifteenth century, when 
the remains at 14, 16 Market Street (House 60) and 
perhaps even 1 The Butchery (House 3) may indicate 
the introduction of more modern arrangements. 

As discussed above (Section 12.4), houses with the 
open hall on the street frontage occur on the outskirts 
of Sandwich. They are of two, not three, storeys 
overall, and often survive more completely than their 
contemporaries in the centre. The larger of the wealden 
houses at 19, 21 and 22, 24 Upper Strand Street 
(Houses 95, 96; Figs 12.21, 12.22), with first-floor 
chambers at either end of an open bay, are likely to have 
had five or even six rooms. They could have had what is 
thought of as the ‘standard’ plan of two rooms opening 
off the cross passage, one being a buttery.® This cannot, 


however, be proved from surviving evidence in either 
of these examples, and indeed the fact that so few 
houses of this plan remain means that there is no way 
of demonstrating that such a plan was in common use 
in Sandwich. 

The smaller wealden houses in Fisher Street and 
New Street (Figs 12.23, 12.24) had only a hall, a wide 
passage-cum-room and a single upper chamber. These 
appear to survive in their entirety, and if they are 
represented in the probate inventories they are likely 
to be among the four two-room, or fifteen three-room 
houses, that contained a hall and perhaps a buttery, if 
the passage were counted as a room — the Canterbury 
butteries of 1497 were to be only 4ft (1.2m) wide 
— and a chamber or loft over the passage and buttery. 
Whether they had detached kitchens as well, or cooked 
in the hall, is unclear. In the late sixteenth century 26 
per cent of all testators cooked in the hall, and the 
surviving small wealden houses may have been used in 
the same way. 

The inventories of the houses with galleried halls 
seem to reflect the alternative possibilities for the 
location of the best chamber (Sections 12.3.4, 12.3.5). 
In one, belonging to the widow of a baker, there was 
a ‘great chamber’, but it was not over the parlour, 
which simply had a loft above it, suggesting that this 
may have been a house with a two-bay chamber at the 
front above the shop and a parlour behind the hall.®' 
Smart front chambers are also indicated in the houses 
of two mariners, one of whom had the most valuable 
items in his ‘fore’ chamber, and the other a fireplace and 
expensive linen in the chamber over the shop.® On the 
other hand, in some cases the best goods were definitely 
in the ‘back’ chambers.** Elsewhere, the situation is less 
clear: a haberdasher had two chambers ‘next the street’, 
one of which contained linen, giving it a high valuation 
of £28 8s., but the ‘best’ chamber, which was extremely 
well furnished, including a great bed, cushions, carpet 
and buckram curtains totalling £13 16s., was obviously 
at the back. In 1585 Alexander Cobb, jurat, would 
appear to have had his most valuable goods in his ‘fore’ 
chamber (£21 5s.), but when his widow died four years 
later the value of the goods in the fore chamber (£28 
16s.) was exceeded by those in the chamber over the 
parlour (£37 15s.), which had not been mentioned in 
her husband’s inventory.® These examples illustrate the 
difficulties of understanding houses from inventories, 
but also suggest, as the buildings do, that there was no 
fixed position for the best chamber in the house. 

The late sixteenth-century inventories do not help 
us to understand why there is so much physical 
evidence for commercial storage in the surviving 
open-hall houses. By that time there is no sign of 
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one or two floors being devoted entirely to storage; 
rather, as is commonly found elsewhere, beds and 
some household storage were combined in the upper 
chambers and garrets. The reason is probably because 
the economic status of the town had changed by 
then, and the way people used their houses reflected a 
somewhat different lifestyle. The wealth and ambitions 
of Sandwich inhabitants were becoming more limited 
as the fifteenth century drew to a close. Richardson’s 
research on household objects bequeathed by Sandwich 
householders between 1460 and 1520 reveals that in 
comparison with other towns, notably those in the 
orbit of London, there was little luxury on display, 
leading to the conclusion that the town was ‘in decline, 
with narrow geographical and commercial horizons’.*° 
As discussed in this book, this contraction became 
even more pronounced by the middle of the sixteenth 
century. Prior to c.1500—10, however, when open halls 
went out of fashion, the types of structures changed 
very little. In the past, assumptions have been made 
about the uses to which rooms in medieval town houses 
were put,” but the more we know about surviving 
buildings the more it seems likely that many of them, 
and certainly those in Sandwich, were intended to 
be multi-functional, their rooms serving domestic, 
craft, commercial or storage purposes as the situation 
required. Unfortunately, however, the contemporary 
wills used by Richardson do not shed light on the actual 
structure of houses, and there is no other documentary 
evidence to enlighten us. 


12.10 The proportion of surviving medieval 
houses 


Figure IV.1 plots the distribution of the sixty-nine 
houses that are thought to date from before 1560, 
almost all of which were constructed by 1520 and 
certainly before c.1540. It excludes the stone fragments 
discussed in Chapter 7.2.3, and is almost certainly 
not complete since more buildings probably still await 
discovery. But the map shows that a large number of 
houses in the town today retain a good deal of medieval 
work. The port may have enjoyed its greatest prosperity 
before the Black Death, but at that time wealth was 
confined to a few. In Sandwich as in other towns, it 
was only later that buildings substantial enough and of 
a type capable of being adapted for later living spread 
to a wider section of society. 

If there were as many as 1,000 households in the 
early fourteenth century (Chap. 5.3), the surviving 
houses of that period represent only a tiny proportion of 
their dwellings. But by 1471 the number of households 
had dropped to somewhere around 500 (Chap. 10.2.1), 


suggesting that something over 11 per cent of their 
dwellings may remain. By 1513, ed in the 
laboratory as moist, dark brown slightly sandy silty 
amorphous and detrital organic material, with some 
stones up to 50mm across. Five ml of organic matter 
was recovered in the flot, and most of this was frag- 
ments of insects. Preservation was superb (modes 
E1.5, F 2.0, following the scheme of Kenward and 
Large 1992), and there were many entire, or nearly 
entire, sclerites of even large species such as dung 
beetles, chafers and silphids, as well as the delicate 
nymphs of bugs. A very large flot (about 50ml) was 
recovered from the bulk-sieved material and this, 
too, was rich in insect remains. The species recorded 
from the two subsamples are listed in Table 5.19, and 
species lists by subsample are given in Table 5.20 
(numbers of individuals for the 2kg subsample and 
non-quantitative record of additional taxa for the 
bulk sieved subsample). Statistics concerning ecologi- 


cal groups are given in Table 5.21, and the ecological 
groups are defined briefly in Table 5.22. 

Because this is a primary fill it is very likely that it 
accumulated while the site was in use and not after 
abandonment. This is supported by the strong indica- 
tions of an open environment (see below). It is there- 
fore considered safe to use the fauna to reconstruct 
conditions at the site in its use phase. The following 
account is based on remains recovered from the 2kg 
raw sediment sample (numbers of individuals are 
for this), but the results from the bulk sample have 
been drawn on where appropriate (‘BS’). It should be 
noted that many species mentioned below as being 
represented by one or a few individuals were present 
in larger numbers in the bulk sample, suggesting that 
they lived close by and were not 'background fauna' 
which had travelled long distances. 

Main statistics for the assemblage of adult beetles 
and bugs are given in Table 5.21. In general terms, this 
was a very species-rich fauna (alpha of Fisher et al. 
1943 = 121, SE = 13), mostly reflecting open-air habi- 
tats (63% of individuals and 61% of taxa falling in the 
‘outdoor’ category, ‘OB’ in Table 5.22, being unable to 
live in buildings or artificial accumulations of decaying 
matter). Species associated with decomposing matter 
(RT) were poorly represented by comparison with 
occupation deposits sensu stricto, making up a third 
of the fauna; of this component about a third again 
was contributed by species usually found in dung 
and other very foul matter (RF). Synanthropes (species 
favouring intensive human occupation, excluding those 
associated with farmland etc., SA in Table 5.22) were 
rare (11%), and species associated with farmland very 
rare (ST: 2%). There were no insects dependent upon 
human dwellings or other structures (SS). 


Conditions in the ditch 
That the deposit formed in water was clear from the 
presence of a range of aquatics. These included abun- 
dant ephippia (resting eggs) of cladocerans (water 
fleas), principally a form identifiable as Daphnia sp., 
but including at least three other species. There were 
appreciable numbers of a range of aquatic beetles 
and bugs (21 species, 39 individuals). The latter were 
almost all species which would be at home in shallow, 
reasonably clean water with a little vegetation, and 
not necessarily permanent. The more abundant were 
two small Helophorus species (8 and 2), H. aquaticus (3), 
Limnebius truncatellus (3), a corixid bug (2), Hydrobius 
fuscipes (2) and Ochthebius minimus (2). Duckweeds 
(Lemna) are suggested by the weevil Tanysphyrus 
lemnae (BS). There were remains of two species of 
elmid beetles, indicative of flowing water: Esolus paral- 
lelipipedus (two individuals) and Oulimnius sp. (one). 
These may have come from a clean, permanent stream 
inflow, but seem more likely to have arrived on the 
wing as ‘background fauna’ (sensu Kenward 1978). 
There were a few waterside taxa, none of them 
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abundant. Among the ground beetles, Pterostichus 
nigrita (2) is particularly associated with litter by 
water, as is the hydrophilid Cercyon ustulatus (Hansen 
1987; BS). Trechus secalis and T. rubens (both from the 
bulk sample) are found in shady and damp places. 
The rove beetles Lesteva longoelytrata (2), Platystethus 
nitens (3) and P. nodifrons (BS) are typically found 
on waterside mud. There were several other species 
likely to be found at the edge of the water in a ditch, 
among them some plant-feeders and ground beetles. 
The plant-feeders included Chrysolina staphylaea, a leaf 
beetle generally found in damp places and associated 
with plants such as Mentha spp. and Veronica becca- 
bunga L. (Hansen 1927). Similarly, Phaedon tumidulus 
lives on various umbellifers (Greenwood 1996), 
very often by water or in damp places. Among the 
‘froghoppers’, Aphrodes flavostriatus (2) is found on 
grasses in damp places and Megophthalmus ?scanicus 
(3) is also associated with grasses (Le Quesne 1965). 
The weevil Notaris acridulus (BS) is typical of waterside 
vegetation. 


The immediate surroundings 

It seems that the immediate surroundings of the 
ditch supported a flora of perennial weeds. A range 
of species typical of well-established beds of stinging 
nettles (Urtica dioica L.) was recorded. These included: 
Brachypterus glaber (13 individuals, the most numerous 
beetle, and a nettle feeder); Scolopostethus ?affinis (5 
individuals, a ground bug typical of nettle beds but 
not confined to them); Cidnorhinus quadrimaculatus (3, 
a weevil almost entirely confined to nettles); Trioza 
urticae (2 adults and numerous nymphs, a nettle-feed- 
ing ‘plant louse’); and Heterogaster urticae (a single 
individual, the ‘nettlebug’, well to the north of its nor- 
mal range in Northumberland, see below). This fauna 
suggests well established and little disturbed clumps 
of nettles of substantial size, perhaps at least a metre 
or more across, in a sunny spot. The plants may well 
have grown on the banks of the ditch. 

Other insects associated with particular perennial 
weeds were recorded. There were three Gastrophysa 
viridula (a leaf beetle found on docks and their rela- 
tives, Rumex and Polygonum), and Chaetocnema concin- 
na (1) and Rhinoncus pericarpius (BS), both also associ- 
ated with Rumex and Polygonum. There were single 
individuals of Phyllotreta nemorum group (found on 
various crucifers) and Crepidodera ferruginea (on a 
range of herbaceous plants). Gymnetron labile (1) and 
Mecinus pyraster (BS) both live on plantains, Plantago, 
and Alophus triguttatus (BS) is a polyphage with a pref- 
erence for plantains (Morris 1997). The various Apion 
were probably of species associated with clovers and 
vetches. Some other polyphagous plant feeders were 
recorded, for example the ‘cuckoo spit’ bug Philaenus 
spumarius (3), and the froghoppers Aphrodes spp. (3+2). 
The ladybird Rhyzobius litura, a typical denizen of 
rough herbaceous vegetation, was also present (1). 


Many of the other species recorded probably lived 
on the ground or in litter below these weeds, for 
example the ground bugs Stygnocoris pedestris and 
Drymus sylvaticus (one of each); most of the ground 
beetles, Tachyporus and Tachinus species, and Micrope- 
plus staphylinoides. The weevil Otiorhynchus ovatus (BS) 
is found amongst short vegetation, often where there 
is bare soil, and may have lived on the eroding ditch 
bank. 


The wider surroundings: land use 

Some species may have lived in the immediate 
vicinity of the ditch but seem as likely to reflect the 
wider landscape. Species indicating short herbaceous 
vegetation, including grassland, were conspicuous 
and included the chafers Phyllopertha horticola (3 indi- 
viduals, and rather abundant in the bulk sample) and 
Serica brunnea (1), the elaterids (click beetles) Athous 
haemorrhoidalis (?2 adults and several larvae, the latter 
perhaps having lived in soil which eroded into the 
ditch) and Agriotes sp., and Dascillus cervinus (1). 

Dung beetles were well represented, Aphodius 
prodromus (Brahm) and A. contaminatus (Herbst) being 
rather common (11 and 8 individuals respectively and 
abundant in the BS), while there were also single 
individuals of A. fimetarius, A. granarius and three uni- 
dentified species from this genus, and one Geotrupes 
sp. It appears likely that dung was abundant in the 
landscape, and perhaps very nearby, probably indicat- 
ing grazing land (the interpretation of land use from 
suites of dung beetle is discussed by Robinson 1983; 
1991). In addition to these scarabaeid dung beetles, 
which almost certainly bred in dung, various other 
species may have lived in the droppings of livestock, 
but may have used other foul matter: Megasternum 
obscurum (5); Anotylus nitidulus (5); Platystethus 
arenarius (4); Onthophilus striatus (3); and the Anotylus 
species (5 nitidulus, 3 each of ?sculpturatus and 
tetracarinatus, 2 rugosus), the Tachinus species (3 
marginellus, 2 each of corticinus and signatus) and 
Cryptopleurum minutum (1). Overall, species typically 
associated with foul matter made up about 12% of the 
assemblage of adult beetles and bugs (Table 5.21 
PNRF) and true dung beetles over 10%. There was no 
evidence of material such as house floor litter, midden 
accumulations, hay, or stable manure. 

Much of the fauna consisted of species favour- 
ing human modification of the natural landscape 
(i.e. ‘semi-natural’ environments, cf. Kenward and 
Allison 1994). This impact may have been quite 
strong, leading to a generally open landscape, as no 
species associated with trees or shrubs were found 
in either subsample, despite the presence of branch 
wood in the sediment (see above). This is regarded 
as good evidence that the deposit formed during a 
period when the site saw intensive use. Although 
tree-associated species may not occur in deposits 
formed even quite close to woodland (Kenward et al. 
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unpublished), scrub would cover an abandoned site, 
including the ditch margins, in only a few years and 
so be detectable in the ditch fill. 


Synanthropic species associated with human occupation 
The lack of evidence for the kind of decaying matter 
typical of occupation sites has been remarked upon 
above. Some beetles often found in artificial accumula- 
tions of decomposing matter were present, although 
in modest numbers, and most may have exploited 
dung (or for most of these species, litter amongst 
vegetation or by water). A few, for example Ptenidium 
sp. (2) and Gyrohypnus spp. (one each of angustatus 
and fracticornis), are perhaps more likely to have 
come from litter-like material, and this is certainly the 
case for species such as Stephostethus lardarius (2) and 
Enicmus sp. (2). This material was not necessarily the 
litter of human occupation, as naturally fallen plant 
debris or piles of vegetation left after cutting would 
suffice. 

Clearly occupation waste was not dumped into 
this ditch in the way sometimes seen at other sites. 
It seems likely that there were no structures immedi- 
ately adjacent (although unpublished calculations by 
the author and John Carrott, indicate that structures 
more than a few metres away will not necessarily be 
visible in ditch fills such as these). The conspicuous 
absence of species strongly tied to artificial habitats 
(e.g. grain pests and decomposers associated with sta- 
ble manure) suggests an isolated settlement (Kenward 
1997). 


Climatic implications 

The most remarkable find in this superb assemblage 
is of significance beyond archaeology: a specimen of 
the nettlebug Heterogaster urticae (F.) from the small 
subsample, and remains of three others from the bulk 
sample. A colony of the bug thus appears to have been 
established at the site, even though in the mid-20th 
century it was common in England only in the far 
south. A single specimen may be a stray migrant, but 
several cannot be. The possibility of importation from 
the south in (for example) hay can be ruled out since 
(a) there is no evidence of disposal of such material 
in the ditch and (b) the bugs were co-habiting with a 
range of other typical denizens of nettlebeds. Most of 
these species (apart from the Trioza nymphs) are far 
more likely to drop off vegetation as it was cut than 
to remain with it, making importation of the whole 
community extremely unlikely. It is also hard to ima- 
gine bulk plant material having been brought great 
distances to a site of this kind. 

H. urticae is principally associated with stinging 
nettle, Urtica dioica L. During the middle of the 20th 
century the bug was confined primarily to the south- 
east of England, with sporadic occurrences in Norfolk 
and Cheshire, and what seems to have been a stray in 


Yorkshire (Massee 1955; Southwood and Leston 1959). 
However, there are numerous fossil records from 
Roman, Anglo-Scandinavian, and sometimes post- 
Conquest York, and elsewhere outside the recent 
range (Hall and Kenward 2000; Kenward and Hall 
1995), and the species is regarded as indicating higher 
temperatures in these periods than in the middle of the 
20th century. If it was established in Northumberland, 
substantially higher temperatures are indicated. The 
Yorkshire records indicate mean July temperatures 
about 1?C above mid-20th century values (Institute of 
Terrestrial Ecology 1978; Kenward 2001), but a colony 
in Northumberland indicates temperatures at least 
2°C above mid-20th century values. Probably greater 
continentality is implied too, for the principal range 
of H. urticae has a south-easterly bias in both England 
and Scandinavia (Coulianos and Ossiannilsson, 1976; 
Massee, 1955). 

H. urticae appears to have returned to Yorkshire 
only in the past few years, with records from Eastern 
Yorkshire (Dolling, in lit) and of colonies near York 
in 2001 (Kenward, unpublished). It is thus a very 
convincing indicator of the real effect of the tempera- 
ture rises associated with the current phase of global 
warming as well as a promising guide to past climatic 
change. 

Kenward (2001) suggests that records of certain 
Platystethus species may reflect climate change. 
Three of the species have been recorded from the 
present site: P. nitens (3) and, from the bulk-sieved 
sample, P. cornutus group and P. nodifrons. Of these, P. 
nodifrons appears to be the most southerly in its 
present distribution, reaching to about the Severn- 
Wash line (Hammond 1971). Some doubt remains 
as to their significance, however, since Hammond 
suggests that they may be under-recorded and have 
had a wider range in the 20th century. 


Conclusion 

The study of single samples from a site is often un- 
satisfactory, since there is no way of investigating 
changes in space and time. However, in the present 
case a remarkably clear picture of the local environ- 
ment has been arrived at, and in addition very 
significant climatic information has been obtained. 
In summary, the ditch held water, though perhaps 
not permanently since the range of aquatic insects 
was limited. There was some vegetation with an 
aquatic-marginal character in the ditch. Its banks, and 
probably the immediate surroundings, supported a 
perennial plant community including nettlebeds and 
stands of weeds such as docks and plantains. There 
was pastureland close by and this was probably the 
predominant land use locally. Nettlebugs, and per- 
haps some rove beetles, indicate temperatures signifi- 
cantly above those of the middle of the 20th century 
— perhaps two degrees Celcius or more. 
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Pollen 
by Tony Stevenson 


Reasonable preservation with 98% pollen degraded. 
Assessment of the surviving pollen from the primary 
ditch silts suggests a local tree cover dominated by 
Corylus (hazel), alder with other tree taxa, some open 
ground (21% grass total pollen) and some ferns and 
sedge. 


Discussion 
by Clive Waddington 


The trench over the entrance area of the Flodden Hill 
enclosure revealed the survival of more structural 
features than could have been anticipated when it is 
considered that this field has been deep ploughed sub- 
soiled on a number of occasions and the site lies on a 
moderately steep slope where soil erosion takes place. 
The excavation revealed a substantial perimeter ditch 
and a metalled track leading through the entrance to 
a well-made cobbled area with an intermittent kerb 
surviving. The surprising find from this evaluation 
was the waterlogged basal fill of the perimeter ditch 
which yielded a wealth of archaeobotanical residues 
as well as an abundance of datable organic material 
in a short-lived, sealed context. The radiocarbon dates 
from the primary ditch fill, together with the monu- 
ment form, indicate that the site was constructed and 
occupied in the very late Iron Age or possibly early 
Romano-British period and was deliberately levelled 
at a time that potentially corresponds with the early 
Flavian incursions to the north from c.AD 60-70. 
The environmental residues from the primary ditch 
fill have shed important new light on the economy of 
the site, its landscape setting and climatic reconstruc- 
tion during the centuries around AD 1. In summary 
the site was located in a relatively open environment 
with the base of the enclosure ditch occupied by 
standing water, on a perennial basis if not perma- 
nently, and surrounded by perennial weeds including 
beds of stinging nettles perhaps on the banks of the 
ditch. The wider setting of the site included grass- 
land and judging by the quantity of dung beetles this 
appears to have been abundant in the landscape and 
is indicative of grazing land for beef livestock. Culti- 
vation is also indicated by the pollen evidence, and 
barley grains were identified in the basal ditch depos- 
it. It appears to have been a small farmstead at the hub 
of a mixed farming regime that included arable and 
pastoral production. Furthermore, the identification 
of a colony of nettlebugs that live in warmer condi- 
tions has led to the estimate for annual temperatures 
during the occupation of the site being around 2°C 
above mid-20th century values. Such information is 
extremely rare for sites of this period in the north (see 
Huntley and Stallibrass 1995), and these findings shed 
important new light on our understanding of settle- 


ment, land use and climate during the period. It must 
also be remarked that the high-quality preservation 
in secure taphonomic contexts took place in what is 
today a heavily cultivated valley side setting and 
against archaeological expectations. The importance 
of the deep cutting of the ditch, the levelled interior 
scooped into the hillside, and the location of the enclo- 
sure on a springline were crucial in this respect. As 
with the recently excavated palisaded sites at Fawdon 
Dene in the Breamish valley (Frodsham and Wadding- 
ton 2004), cropmark sites on the sloping ground of 
the Cheviot Hills can be spectacularly well preserved, 
with upstanding remains surviving together with un- 
burnt, burnt and waterlogged organic material, even 
after intensive ploughing. 

No rectilinear enclosures have previously been 
excavated in the Milfield Basin, and very few on the 
east side of the Cheviots, so the information recorded 
from this excavation has considerable regional signifi- 
cance. Most of the rectilinear sites investigated by 
Jobey (1960; 1973; 1977; 1978) were located in the Tyne 
Valley or its tributary valleys of the North Tyne and 
Rede. A rectilinear cropmark settlement in the Bream- 
ish valley, South Ingram, under investigation as part 
of the Breamish Valley Archaeology Project (ASUD 
1996), will however, provide important comparisons 
for the Flodden site as they are monuments of similar 
type, possibly contemporary, and located in the same 
river catchment in a similar valley side location. 

The substantial nature of the Flodden ditch (at 
least 2.5m deep) suggests that this enclosure was 
not simply constructed for stock control as previous 
commentators have thought (Jobey 1964), but could 
also have been for practical defensive purposes. The 
reconstructed drystone wall of a rectilinear settle- 
ment, based on the evidence from an excavated site at 
Woolaw in Upper Redesdale (Charlton and Day 1978), 
at the Brigantium Archaeological Centre, has shown 
that high defensive walls can be satisfactorily built 
on 1.5m wide footings (Fig. 5.42), as revealed by the 
excavation. This throws open the long-held view that 
enclosed rectilinear settlements were not intended to 
have a defensive role. The view advanced here is that 
rectilinear enclosures may have had a status element 
attached to them, and were certainly the hub of farm- 
ing units engaged in livestock and arable production, 
but in some cases the main reason for their enclosure 
by substantial palisades, banks, ditches and walls 
was probably to create defended farmsteads. Many of 
these sites are positioned along Roman supply routes 
as can be seen by their clustering around Roman 
roads, and some are clearly Romano-British being of 
1st to 2nd century AD date, although in a few cases 
some show evidence for earlier pre-Roman Iron Age 
origins. 

The location of similar settlements in the Milfield 
Basin suggests there is a patterning to their position, 
with many located at a similar altitude on south and 
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Table 5.19. Complete list of invertebrate remains recorded from Flodden Hill in taxonomic order (continued opposite). 


Order and nomenclature follow Kloet and Hincks (1964—77) for insects. Where both secure and tentative identifications for a given 
taxon were recorded, only the former are listed here. Key: * = not used in calculating assemblage statistics (Table 5.21); (BS) - recorded 
only from the bulk-sieved sample; ecode ecological code used in generating main statistics; Sp(p).species not previously listed; Sp(p). 


indet.may be a species already listed. 


Taxon 


Annelida 
*Oligochaeta sp. (egg capsule) 


Crustacea 

*Daphnia sp. (ephippium) 
*Cladocera spp. (ephippium) 
*Ostracoda sp. 


Insecta 
Dermaptera 
*Dermaptera sp. 


Hemiptera 

Heterogaster urticae (Fabricius) 
Stygnocoris pedestris (Fallen) 
Drymus sylvaticus (Fabricius) 
Scolopostethus ?affinis (Schilling) 
Anthocoris sp. (BS) 

Gerris sp. 

Corixidae spp. 

Philaenus spumarius (Linnaeus) 
Megophthalmus ?scanicus (Fallen) 
Aphrodes flavostriatus (Donovan) 
Aphrodes spp. 

Cicadellidae spp. 

Delphacidae sp. 
*Auchenorhyncha sp. (nymph) 
Trioza urticae (Linnaeus) 

*Trioza urticae (nymph) 
*Aphidoidea sp. 


Lepidoptera 
*Lepidoptera sp. (pupa) 


Diptera 

*Chironomidae sp. (larva) 
*Bibionidae sp. 
*Dolichopodidae sp. 
*Diptera sp. (adult) 
*Diptera sp. (puparium) 


Coleoptera 

Loricera pilicornis (Fabricius) 
Dyschirius globosus (Herbst) (BS) 
Clivina fossor (Linnaeus) 

Trechus quadristriatus (Schrank) (BS) 
Trechus obtusus or quadristriatus 
Trechus rubens (Fabricius) (BS) 
Trechus secalis (Paykull) (BS) 
Bembidion lampros (Herbst) (BS) 
Pterostichus cupreus (Linnaeus) (BS) 
Pterostichus nigrita (Paykull) 
Pterostichus strenuus (Panzer) 
Calathus fuscipes (Goeze) 

Calathus melanocephalus (Linnaeus) 
Amara ?lucida (Duftschmid) 

Amara sp. 


ecode 


с 


Harpalus rufipes (Degeer) (BS) 
Harpalus rufibarbis (Fabricius) 
Badister sp. (BS) 

Haliplus sp. 

Hydroporus spp. 

Agabus bipustulatus (Linnaeus) 
Agabus sp. 

Colymbetes fuscus (Linnaeus) (BS) 
Dytiscus sp. (BS) 

Gyrinus sp. 

Helophorus aquaticus (Linnaeus) 
Helophorus grandis Illiger 
Helophorus spp. 

Sphaeridium sp. (BS) 

Cercyon analis (Paykull) 

Cercyon ?haemorrhoidalis (Fabricius) (BS) 
Cercyon tristis (Illiger) 

Cercyon ustulatus (Preyssler) (BS) 
Megasternum obscurum (Marsham) 
Cryptopleurum minutum (Fabricius) 
Hydrobius fuscipes (Linnaeus) 
Acritus nigricornis (Hoffmann) (BS) 
Onthophilus striatus (Forster) 
Histerinae sp. 

Ochthebius ?minimus (Fabricius) 
Hydraena sp. (BS) 

Limnebius truncatellus (Thunberg) 
Ptenidium sp. 

Acrotrichis sp. (BS) 

Ptiliidae sp. 

Choleva sp. 

Catops sp. (BS) 

Aclypea opaca (Linnaeus) (BS) 
Silpha sp. (BS) 

Micropeplus porcatus (Paykull) (BS) 
Micropeplus staphylinoides (Marsham) 
Megarthrus denticollis (Beck) (BS) 
Megarthrus sp. indet. 

Olophrum piceum (Gyllenhal) (BS) 
Lesteva longoelytrata (Goeze) 
Omalium ?caesum (Gravenhorst) 
Omalium ?italicum (Bernhauer) 
Coryphium angusticolle (Stephens) (BS) 
Carpelimus bilineatus (Stephens) 
Platystethus arenarius (Fourcroy) 
Platystethus cornutus group (BS) 
Platystethus nitens (Sahlberg) 
Platystethus nodifrons (Mannerheim) (BS) 
Anotylus nitidulus (Gravenhorst) 
Anotylus rugosus (Fabricius) 
Anotylus ?sculpturatus group 
Anotylus tetracarinatus (Block) 
Stenus spp. 

Lathrobium sp. (BS) 

Rugilus orbiculatus (Paykull) (BS) 
Othius sp. 
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Leptacinus ?pusillus (Stephens) rt-st 
Gyrohypnus angustatus (Stephens) rt-st 
Gyrohypnus fracticornis (Muller) rt-st 
Xantholinus linearis (Olivier) rt-sf 
Philonthus spp. u 
Staphylinus sp. u 
Staphylininae sp. indet. u 
Tachyporus spp. u 
Tachinus corticinus (Gravenhorst) u 
Tachinus marginellus (Fabricius) u 
Tachinus signatus (Gravenhorst) u 
Cordalia obscura (Gravenhorst) rt-sf 
Falagria sp. (BS) rt-sf 
Drusilla canaliculata (Fabricius) (BS) u 
Aleochara sp. u 
Aleocharinae spp. u 
Pselaphidae sp. u 
Geotrupes sp?p. oa-rf 
Aphodius contaminatus (Herbst) oa-rf 
Aphodius fimetarius (Linnaeus) oa-rf 
Aphodius granarius (Linnaeus) ob-rf 
Aphodius prodromus (Brahm) ob-rf 
Aphodius spp. ob-rf 
Serica brunnea (Linnaeus) оа-р 
Phyllopertha horticola (Linnaeus) оа-р 
Dascillus cervinus (Linnaeus) оа-р 
Cytilus sericeus (Forster) (BS) оа-р 
Esolus parallelepipedus (Muller) oa-w 
Oulimnius sp. oa-w 
Athous ?haemorrhoidalis (Fabricius) оа-р 
*Athous haemorrhoidalis (larva) оа-р 
Agriotes sp. оа-р 
Cantharis spp. ob 
Ptinus sp. rd-sf 
Brachypterus glaber (Stephens) оа-р 
Meligethes sp. оа-р 
Monotoma longicollis (Gyllenhall) (BS) rt-st 
Cryptophagus sp. rd-sf 
Atomaria spp. rd 
Rhyzobius litura (Fabricius) оа-р 
Stephostethus lardarius (Degeer) rt-st 
Enicmus sp. rt-sf 
Corticaria sp. rt-sf 


Corticarina ?fuscula (Gyllenhal) rt 
Cortinicara gibbosa (Herbst) rt 
Donaciinae sp. oa-d-p 
Chrysolina staphylaea (Linnaeus) оа-р 
Gastrophysa viridula (Degeer) оа-р 
Phaedon tumidulus (Germar) оа-р 
Phyllotreta nemorum group оа-р 
Crepidodera ferruginea (Scopoli) оа-р 
Chaetocnema сопстпа (Marsham) оа-р 
Chaetocnema sp. оа-р 
Psylliodes sp. (BS) оа-р 
Cassida sp. (BS) оа-р 
Apion spp. оа-р 
Otiorhynchus ovatus (Linnaeus) (BS) оа-р 
Phyllobius or Polydrusus sp. (BS) оа-р 
Sitona lepidus (BS) (Gyllenhal) оа-р 
Sitona sp. (BS) оа-р 
Нурета 5р. оа-р 
Alophus triguttatus (Fabricius) (BS) оа-р 
Tanysphyrus lemnae (Paykull) (BS) оа-у/-р 
Notaris acridulus (Linnaeus) (BS) oa-d-p 
Micrelus ericae (Gyllenhal) (BS) оа-р-т 
Cidnorhinus quadrimaculatus (Linnaeus) оа-р 
Ceutorhynchus contractus (Marsham) (BS) оа-р 
Ceutorhynchus spp. оа-р 
Rhinoncus pericarpius (Linnaeus) (BS) оа-р 
Mecinus pyraster (Herbst) (BS) оа-р 
Gymnetron labile (Herbst) оа-р 
Curculionidae spp. oa 
Coleoptera spp. u 
*Coleoptera sp. (larva) u 
Hymenoptera 

*Chalcidoidea sp. u 
*Hymenoptera Parasitica sp. u 
*Myrmica sp. (BS) u 
*Formicidae sp. u 
"Insecta sp. (immature) u 
Arachnida 

*Aranae sp. u 
*Acarina sp. u 


east facing slopes, close to springs or watercourses, 
and at regular intervals across the richest areas of 
farmland. The regular and planned layout of the 
enclosure, together with the positioning of the other 
rectilinear enclosures elsewhere in the basin, is indica- 
tive of prior planning of settlement both on the site 
and valley-wide scale. The sites in the basin are all 
within view of the Roman road that is thought to have 
passed through this valley and those on the dipslope 
of the sandstone escarpment to the east of Doddington 
Moor were located within a few hundred metres of 
the other major Roman Road, the Devil's Causeway. 
This positioning replicates the situation in 
Redesdale where the many rectilinear settlements are 
located on hillsides close to springs or watercourses 


and within sight of Dere Street, along which they are 
strung out. Most of these settlements are also located 
on south and east facing slopes in order to enjoy the 
best aspect and many, Woolaw for example, are in 
view of the Roman outpost fort of Bremenium (High 
Rochester). The Flodden site, then, could have formed 
a component in a planned settlement pattern that was 
created as part of a coherent policy and abandoned 
after what appears to have been a brief period of oc- 
cupation at the time of the early Roman incursions 
into the north. 

The length of time settlements were occupied may 
or may not differ between Redesdale and the Till 
valley and variation could be associated with their 
location in different tribal territories which may 
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Table 5.20. Insects and other macro-invertebrates from Flodden Hill: species list for the 2 kg subsample (continued opposite). 


Taxa are listed in descending order of abundance except those marked ‘*’, which were not used in calculation of statistics in Table 5.21, 
and are listed together at the end. Key: n - minimum number of individuals; q - quantification (s - semi-quantitative >several=, m - 
semi-quantitative >many=, both sensu Kenward et al. (1986), e - estimate); ec - ecological codes (see Table 5.22 for explanation); ReM 
- recording method (N - non-quantitative; D - detailed, sensu Kenward 1992) 


Taxon 

Heterogaster urticae 
Anthocoris sp. 
Dyschirius globosus 
Clivina fossor 

Trechus quadristriatus 
Trechus rubens 
Trechus secalis 
Bembidion lampros 
Pterostichus cupreus 
Calathus melanocephalus 
Harpalus rufipes 
Badister sp. 
Colymbetes fuscus 
Dytiscus sp. 
Sphaeridium sp. 
Cercyon ?haemorrhoidalis 
Cercyon ustulatus 
Histerinae sp. 
Hydraena sp. 
Acrotrichis sp. 

Catops sp. 

Aclypea opaca 

Silpha sp. 
Micropeplus porcatus 
Megarthrus denticollis 
Olophrum piceum 
Coryphium angusticolle 
Platystethus cornutus group 
Platystethus nodifrons 
Lathrobium sp. 
Rugilus orbiculatus 
Cordalia obscura 
Falagria sp. 

Drusilla canaliculata 
Geotrupes sp. 
Aphodius fimetarius 
Cytilus sericeus 
Monotoma longicollis 
Psylliodes sp. 

Cassida sp. 
Otiorhynchus ovatus 


Sitona lepidus 
Sitona sp. 

Alophus triguttatus 
Tanysphyrus lemnae 
Notaris acridulus 
Micrelus ericae 


Phyllobius or Polydrusus sp. 


Context: 5 Sample: 0/BS ReM: N 
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Notes: Entered HK 29/8/01. Paraffined BS material, 
re-wetted and boiled. Scanned for additional taxa and to 
estimate abundance of rarer ones seen in /1. Usually, new 
taxa only have been listed here. 1 = present. 


Ceutorhynchus contractus 
Rhinoncus pericarpius 
Mecinus pyraster 

Acritus nigricornis 
Coleoptera sp. A 


*Formicidae sp. 
*Myrmica sp. 


= = к ннн ы 


Context: 5 Sample: 12/1 КеМ: D 


Weight: 2.00 E: 2.00 F: 2.00 


Notes: Entered HK 19/7/01. Mostly recorded on filter paper. 
E 1.5-3.0, mode 2.0, very strong; F 1.5-3.0, mode 2.0, distinct] 
No colour change seen. Many fossils distorted, but not ag 
seen in bird droppings: perhaps caused by pressure on 
sediment, even cattle trampling? 


Taxon 

Brachypterus glaber 
Aphodius contaminatus 
Helophorus sp. D 
Aphodius prodromus 
Aleocharinae sp. E 
Scolopostethus ?affinis 
Megasternum obscurum 
Anotylus nitidulus 
Platystethus arenarius 
Cordalia obscura 
Ceutorhynchus sp. C 
Philaenus spumarius 
Megophthalmus ?scanicus 
Aphrodes sp. A 

Haliplus sp. 

Helophorus aquaticus 
Onthophilus striatus 
Limnebius truncatellus 
Micropeplus staphylinoides 
Platystethus nitens 
Anotylus ?sculpturatus group 
Anotylus tetracarinatus 
Xantholinus linearis 
Tachinus marginellus 
Phyllopertha horticola 
Gastrophysa viridula 
Cidnorhinus quadrimaculatus 
Corixidae sp. A 

Aphrodes flavostriatus 
Aphrodes sp. B 

Trioza urticae 
Pterostichus nigrita 
Helophorus sp. A 
Cercyon tristis 

Hydrobius fuscipes 
Ochthebius ?minimus 
Ptenidium sp. 

Lesteva longoelytrata 


= о 
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Omalium ?caesum 
Carpelimus bilineatus 
Anotylus rugosus 
Philonthus sp. A 
Tachinus corticinus 
Tachinus signatus 
Aleocharinae sp. D 
Esolus parallelepipedus 
Athous ?haemorrhoidalis 
Meligethes sp. 
Stephostethus lardarius 
Enicmus sp. 

Phaedon tumidulus 
Ceutorhynchus sp. B 
Heterogaster urticae 
Stygnocoris pedestris 
Drymus sylvaticus 
Gerris sp. 

Corixidae sp. B 
Cicadellidae sp. A 
Cicadellidae sp. B 
Delphacidae sp. 
Loricera pilicornis 
Clivina fossor 


Trechus obtusus or quadristriatus 


Pterostichus strenuus 
Calathus fuscipes 
Calathus ?melanocephalus 
Amara ?lucida 

Amara sp. 

Harpalus rufibarbis 
Hydroporus sp. A 
Hydroporus sp. B 
Agabus bipustulatus 
Agabus sp. 

Gyrinus sp. 

Helophorus grandis 
Helophorus sp. B 
Helophorus sp. C 
Helophorus sp. E 
Cercyon analis 
Cryptopleurum minutum 
Histerinae sp. 

Ptiliidae sp. 

Choleva sp. 

Megarthrus sp. 
Omalium ?italicum 
Stenus sp. A 

Stenus sp. B 

Othius sp. 

Leptacinus ?pusillus 
Gyrohypnus angustatus 
Gyrohypnus fracticornis 
Philonthus sp. B 
Philonthus sp. C 
Philonthus sp. D 
Staphylinus sp. 
Staphylininae sp. 
Tachyporus sp. A 
Tachyporus sp. B 
Aleochara sp. 
Aleocharinae sp. A 
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rt-sf 
rt-sf 
rt 


sesecreeceg 


Aleocharinae sp. B 
Aleocharinae sp. C 
Pselaphidae sp. 
Geotrupes sp. 
Aphodius fimetarius 
Aphodius granarius 
Aphodius sp. A 
Aphodius sp. B 
Aphodius sp. C 

Serica brunnea 
Dascillus cervinus 
Oulimnius sp. 

Agriotes sp. 

Cantharis sp. A 
Cantharis sp. B 

Ptinus sp. 
Cryptophagus sp. 
Atomaria sp. A 
Atomaria sp. B 
Rhyzobius litura 
Corticaria sp. 
Corticarina ?fuscula 
Cortinicara gibbosa 
Donaciinae sp. 
Chrysolina staphylaea 
Phyllotreta nemorum group 
Crepidodera ferruginea 
Chaetocnema concinna 
Chaetocnema sp. 
Apion sp. A 

Apion sp. B 

Apion sp. C 

Hypera sp. 
Ceutorhynchus sp. A 
Gymnetron labile 
Curculionidae sp. A 
Curculionidae sp. B 
Coleoptera sp. 
*Daphnia sp. (ephippium) 
*Cladocera sp. L (ephippium) 
*Acarina sp. 
*Ostracoda sp. 

*Trioza urticae (nymph) 
*Insecta sp. (immature) 
*Diptera sp. (adult) 
*Bibionidae sp. 
*Chironomidae sp. (larva) 


*Athous haemorrhoidalis (larva) 


*Coleoptera sp. (larva) 
*Aphidoidea sp. 


*Auchenorhyncha sp. (nymph) 


*Hymenoptera Parasitica sp. 
*Cladocera sp. F (ephippium) 
*Dermaptera sp. 


*Oligochaeta sp. (egg capsule) 


*Cladocera sp. (ephippium) 
*Lepidoptera sp. (pupa) 
*Diptera sp. (puparium) 
*Dolichopodidae sp. 
*Chalcidoidea sp. 
*Formicidae sp. 

*Aranae sp. 
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Table 5.21. Main statistics (given to nearest whole number) for the assemblage of adult Coleoptera and Hemiptera, excluding Aphidoidea 
and Coccidoidea, from the 2 kg subsample from Flodden Hill. 


For explanation of codes see Table 5.22. 


Context 5 ALPHART 28 
Sample 12 SEALPHART 5 
Ext Пп SRD 4 
S 138 PSRD 3 
N 257 NRD 4 
ALPHA 121 PNRD 2 
SEALPHA 13 ALPHARD 0 
SOB 84 SEALPHARD 0 
PSOB 61 SRF 10 
NOB 162 PSRF 7 
PNOB 63 NRF 30 
ALPHAOB 70 PNRF 12 
SEALPHAOB 9 ALPHARF 5 
SW 21 SEALPHARF 2 
PSW 15 SSA 16 
NW 39 PSSA 12 
PNW 15 NSA 27 
ALPHAW 19 PNSA 11 
SEALPHAW 5 ALPHASA 17 
SD 6 SEALPHASA 6 
PSD 4 SSF 11 
ND 12 PSSF 8 
PND 5 NSF 21 
ALPHAD 0 PNSF 8 
SEALPHAD 0 ALPHASF 10 
SP 37 SEALPHASF 4 
PSP 27 SST 5 
NP 75 PSST 4 
PNP 29 NST 6 
ALPHAP 29 PNST 2 
SEALPHAP 6 ALPHAST 0 
SM 0 SEALPHAST 0 
PSM 0 SSS 0 
NM 0 PSSS 0 
PNM 0 NSS 0 
ALPHAM 0 PNSS 0 
SEALPHAM 0 ALPHASS 0 
SL 0 SEALPHASS 0 
PSL 0 SG 0 
NL 0 PSG 0 
PNL 0 NG 0 
ALPHAL 0 PNG 0 
SEALPHAL 0 ALPHAG 0 
SRT 39 SEALPHAG 0 
PSRT 28 ALPHAG 0 
NRT 86 SEALPHAG 0 
PNRT 33 
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Table 5.22. Abbreviations for ecological codes and statistics used for interpretation of insect remains in text and tables. 


Lower case codes in parentheses are those assigned to taxa and used to calculate the group values (the codes in capitals). See Table 5.19 
for codes assigned to taxa from the Flodden Hill site. Alpha — the index of diversity alpha (Fisher et al. 1943); Indivs — individuals 


(based on MNI); No — number. 


No taxa S 
Estimated number of indivs (MNI) N 

Index of diversity ( ) alpha 
Standard error of alpha SE alpha 
No >certain= outdoor taxa (oa) SOA 
Percentage of >certain= outdoor taxa PSOA 

No »certain- outdoor indivs NOA 
Percentage of »certain- outdoor indivs PNOA 
No OA and probable outdoor taxa (oatob) SOB 
Percentage of OB taxa PSOB 

No OB indivs NOB 
Percentage OB indivs PNOB 
Index of diversity of the OB component alphaOB 
Standard error SEalphaOB 
No aquatic taxa (w) SW 
Percentage of aquatic taxa PSW 

No aquatic indivs NW 
Percentage of W indivs PNW 
Index of diversity of the W component alphaW 
Standard error SEalphaW 
No damp ground/waterside taxa (d) SD 
Percentage D taxa PSD 

No damp D indivs ND 
Percentage of D indivs PND 
Index of diversity of the D component alphaD 
Standard error SEalphaD 
No strongly plant-associated taxa (р) SP 
Percentage of P taxa PSP 

No strongly P indivs NP 
Percentage of P indivs PNP 
Index of diversity of the P component alphaP 
Standard error SEalphaP 
No heathland/moorland taxa (m) SM 
Percentage of M taxa PSM 

No M indivs NM 
Percentage of M indivs PNM 
Index of diversity of the M component alphaM 
Standard error SEalphaM 
No wood-associated taxa (1) SL 
Percentage of L taxa PSE 

No L indivs NL 
Percentage of L indivs PNL 
Index of diversity of the L component alphaL 
Standard error SEalphaL 
No indivs of grain pests (g) NG 


Percentage of indivs of grain pests PNG 

No decomposer taxa (rt + rd + rf) SRT 
Percentage of RT taxa PSRT 

No RT indivs NRT 
Percentage of RT indivs PNRT 

Index of diversity of RT component alpha RT 
Standard error SEalphaRT 
No >dry= decomposer taxa (rd) SRD 
Percentage of RD taxa PSRD 

No RD indivs NRD 
Percentage of RD indivs PNRD 

Index of diversity of the RD component alphaRD 
Standard error SEalphaRD 
No >foul= decomposer taxa (rf) SRF 
Percentage of RF taxa PSRF 

No RF indivs NRF 
Percentage of RF indivs PNRF 

Index of diversity of the RF component alphaRF 
Standard error SEalphaRF 
No synanthropic taxa (51+51+55) SSA 
Percentage of synanthropic taxa PSSA 

No synanthropic indivs NSA 
Percentage of SA indivs PNSA 

Index of diversity of SA component ALPHASA 
Standard error SEALPHASA 
No facultatively synanthropic taxa (sf) SSF 
Percentage of SF taxa PSSF 

No SF indivs NSF 
Percentage of SF indivs PNSF 

Index of diversity of SF component ALPHASF 
Standard error SEALPHASF 
No typical synanthropic taxa (st) SST 
Percentage of ST taxa PSST 

No ST indivs NST 
Percentage of ST indivs PNST 

Index of diversity of ST component — ALPHAST 
Standard error SEALPHAST 
No strongly synanthropic taxa (ss) SSS 
Percentage of SS taxa PSSS 

No SS indivs NSS 
Percentage of SS indivs PNSS 

Index of diversity of 55 component ALPHASS 
Standard error SEALPHASS 
No uncoded taxa (u) SU 
Percentage of uncoded indivs PNU 


have had different relationships with Rome. On 
abandonment the Flodden site was deliberately 
levelled, leaving very little surface trace of its existence. 
The enclosure bank that must have existed, and that 
may have had a stone revetment, appears to have 


been deliberately levelled and pushed into the ditch. 
If these are shortlived planned settlements with 
defensive capabilities, that were deliberately levelled 
when abandoned, it raises important questions as to 
the nature of the relationship between Rome and the 
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Fig. 5.42. The experimental reconstruction of dry-stone walls at Brigantium, reaching at least 2.5m in height with space for a heavy 
timber breastwork set in clay, based on the width of the wall bases observed during the excavations at the nearby site at Woolaw. 


Votadini, the extent to which this relationship changed 
over time and the impact of the pax Romana on the 
Votadinian population. The imposition of these 
new settlements on to the landscape must have 
impacted on the existing settlement organisation. 
Similarly, the settlement pattern that emerged after 
the abandonment of many of the rectilinear sites 
needs to be addressed. Was the old system reinstated 
or were aspects of each combined in a new system of 
settlement and land use? 

Consideration of the results from this evaluation 
may help to shape further research questions and 
direct the trajectory of future fieldwork. Given the 
recent advances in radiocarbon dating and the pre- 
cision now available through the application of 
Bayesian modeling and careful sample selection, 
there is now the potential to tie down the dating 
of this monument class still further, and this could 
provide the key to unlocking their chronologies and 
thus their wider significance with regard to Late Iron 
Age settlement organisation and the impact of the 
Roman empire. 

At present it may be speculated that the site was 
levelled by Roman decree, or that shortly after the 
Roman withdrawal from the Tyne-Forth region the 
Votadini levelled the planned rectilinear settlements 
to the point that they were no longer visible in the 
landscape. The question as to why some of these 
settlements were levelled, but not others, raises many 


interesting issues. Perhaps these small defended 
farming settlements, which could only have accom- 
modated an extended family at most, were imposed 
as part of an imperial policy to increase and control 
agricultural production along the main supply routes 
leading north. Being in view of the Roman roads, 
they could be easily monitored by patrolling troops 
and thus the line of supply more easily safeguarded. 
If the enclosures were defended, as appears to be the 
case at Flodden, bearing in mind the scale of the ditch 
and sorted stone in the upper fill, these defences may 
have been sufficient to hold off small-scale raids or 
thieving of the stock/grain tribute until the arrival of 
Roman military support. How the Votadini viewed 
these settlements remains a fascinating question 
but judging by the short life of the Flodden site it 
would appear that they were an interruption to the 
existing settlement system, perhaps imposed on 
the local populace and not looked on favourably. 
It is perhaps pertinent to consider that most of the 
upstanding rectilinear settlements are located on 
the south and west side of the Cheviot massif along 
the line of Dere Street where outpost forts north of 
Hadrian’s Wall remained occupied (e.g. Habitancum 
and Bremenium) and in land thought to belong to the 
‘Textoverdi’ who may have been part of the Brigantian 
confederacy. In contrast, most of the rectilinear sites to 
the north and east of the Cheviot massif are levelled, 
and this includes sites in lowland settings as well as 
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those in upland settings, where they should survive 
if they were anything like their counterparts in North 
Tynedale and Redesdale. This land, however, is 
regarded as lying within the territory of the Votadini. 
Perhaps the different political arrangements between 
these different tribal areas and the Roman Empire 
may explain the differential survival of rectilinear 
settlements on either side of the Cheviots? 


REDSCAR WOOD PIT ALIGNMENT 


Introduction 


The Redscar Wood pit alignment (SMR number 
NT93SW41) survives as a buried site with no surface 
remains visible above ground. It is visible on aerial 
photographs as a cropmark (Fig. 5.43) and was noted 
by Miket during his work on the Ewart 1 alignment, 
referred to on this occasion as the ‘Milfield Plantation’ 
site (Miket 1981, 137) and later as the Redscar Wood 
site (Miket 1987, 75-76). It is centred at NT94703430 
in a flat ploughed field on a raised fluvio-glacial sand 
and gravel terrace. Two pit alignments at approximate 
right angles link together in this field (Fig. 5.44). 
The shorter east to west alignment was selected for 
investigation. The pit alignment is situated on level 


ground in the centre of the basin at 41m OD on an 
area of free-draining land surrounded by lower and 
wetter ground on all sides. This ground formed one 
of the alluvial gravel ‘islands’ identified in the geo- 
morphological and fieldwalking study. Kimmerston 
Bog encloses this dry ground on its north and east 
sides while the floodplain of the River Till encloses it 
on its south and west sides. The area occupied by the 
alignment has wide views to the encircling horizons 
of the basin, although the river is not directly visible 
from this terrace. The soils covering the site consist 
of typical brown podzolic soils (Payton 1980) and are 
free draining and stony. 

The pit alignments are fairly straight with the 
northwest-southeast alignment extending for c.900m 
from the south-east edge of the gravel 'island' to its 
junction with the northeast to southwest alignment. 
This second alignment can be observed for c.300m 
before it runs into Bog Plantation and it is not visible 
on aerial photographs of Kimmerston Bog on the 
other side of the plantation. It appears, therefore, 
that this alignment also terminates at the edge of 
the 'island' where it merges into bogland. There- 
fore, it appears that the pit alignments respect the 
edges of this raised dry ground and, together with 
the surrounding marshy ground, link up to partition 
this discrete piece of land. Along the course of the 


Fig. 5.43. Aerial photograph showing the 
Redscar Wood pit alignment together with 
patterned ground of glacial origin. 
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Fig. 5.44. Redscar Wood pit alignment location plan. 


longer of the two alignments a number of gaps can be 
observed which appear to be access places through 
this boundary feature. Also, what appears to be a lin- 
ear ditch can be observed running up to this alignment 
at right angles and this feature may also form part 
of this system of land allottment. The layout of these 
alignments, with a right angled turn and entrances 
across them, recalls in particular the Ewart complex of 
pit alignments where three-sides of a rectangle can be 
observed with a small henge monument and possible 
mortuary enclosure contained within it (Miket 1981; 
Waddington 1997, 28). Canon Greenwell recorded 
the discovery of a pottery sherd beneath a stone in 
Redscar Wood (Greenwell 1868), together with frag- 
ments of two further vessels found a metre away but 
later lost (Miket 1976, 118; Longworth 1969). The sur- 
viving Redscar sherd is a piece of Grooved Ware in the 
Clacton sub-style and it can be reasonably assumed 
that these finds are indicative of Late Neolithic/Early 
Bronze Age cemeteries within this area. 


Excavation 

A trench measuring 19m by 3.5m was laid out over a 
section of the shorter pit alignment towards its west 
end, close to the intersection with the longer north- 


east to south-west alignment. The topsoil, which had 
a stubble cover, was removed by machine and the 
remaining contexts cleaned and excavated by hand. 
The topsoil has been systematically ploughed over 
many years with winter wheat the usual crop, though 
in recent years carrots and potatoes have also been 
grown. All archaeological remains within the topsoil 
horizon have been obliterated by the plough, leaving 
only truncated deposits below. After removal of the 
topsoil (context 1), a series of features was exposed 
in the trench cut into the natural sand and gravel 
substratum below. The trench contained a linear row 
of seven ovoid pits which could be observed running 
along the trench from east to west, although they did 
not form a perfectly straight line (see Fig 5.48). Five of 
the pits were excavated. A small post hole (context 15) 
was located towards the east end of the trench near to 
the unexcavated pit (context 2). 


Features 

The Pits 

For full individual feature descriptions see the sum- 
mary table below (Table 5.23). With the exception of 
pit 4 all the pits had single homogeneous fills with 
no evidence of weathering or gradual siltation of the 
pit. The fills all consisted of the redeposited topsoil 
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together with sand and gravel upcast. This implies 
that the pits were backfilled shortly after they were 
dug and that they had not been left open for any 
length of time. Three of the pits contained evidence 
suggesting they may have held timber uprights in 
the form of post sockets, while such evidence could 
not be detected in pits 8 and 6. Pit 6 had been heav- 
ily disturbed by rabbit burrowing and this probably 
accounts for why there was no evidence left of the 
pit having contained a timber. The pits generally 
have a u-shaped profile across their short axes and 
an elongated u-shaped profile along their long axes 
(Fig. 5.45), although in one case one end had been cut 
deeper than the other (pit 10). In another there were 
depressions at each end (pit 12), suggesting that the 
pit could have either held two posts or that one had 
replaced the other. The pits that may have held a post 
tended to have the ‘post’ socket located towards the 
east end of the pit. Although no obvious post-pipes 
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could be observed it was the existence of sockets in 
the base of the pits that suggested the existence of 
posts. The pits were not set in a direct straight line, 
but rather in a slightly sinuous alignment. The pits 
were situated on average 3.2m apart from pit centre 
to pit centre (Fig. 5.45). 

The deeper areas noted in pits 8 and 12, which 
were considered to be the areas where the posts could 
have been set, measured 0.3m in diameter, tapering 
to 0.1m, indicating the possible size of the timbers. 
Pit 4 had a deeper area at its west end that appeared 
to have held the original post, but at the east end of 
the pit a squared socket cut into a shelf in the side of 
the pit suggested a squared timber measuring 0.27m 
thick had been placed. This was the only pit to have 
an upper and a lower fill and it appeared that the pit 
had been recut for the insertion of the later squared 
timber as this socket only extended down to the base 
of the upper fill, whereas the deeper western socket 
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Fig. 5.45. Redscar Wood pit alignment trench plan and section drawings. 
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had been cut to the base of the original pit cut and 
was sealed by the upper fill. The depressions in pits 
4, 8 and 12 appeared to be for rounded timbers and 
it is only the secondary squared socket in pit 4 that 
suggests a squared post. The evidence for having held 
posts is by no means certain but it is hard to find an 
alternative explanation for the sockets. 

The pits had been cut quite deeply; the average 
depth from the top of the archaeological horizon was 
0.6m, although the range varied from 0.27m to 1.0m. 
Combining this depth with that of the overlying top- 
soil, which averaged just over 0.3m, gives an average 
depth for each pit of just under 1m. The terrace on 
which the alignment is situated is a very stable geo- 
morphological landform and has not experienced any 
significant modification through erosion or deposition 
during the Holocene. Therefore, it is likely that the 
depth of topsoil today is not much different to that 
existing when the alignment was built. As posts usu- 
ally lie between one third to a quarter of their length 
below ground it can be estimated that the timbers 
that may have existed originally stood somewhere 
in the region of 2-3m above ground. However, as the 
pits are much wider than a tightly cut post pit, any 
freestanding post is likely to be at the shorter end of 
the range given the greater instability of such a wide 
pit. If the pits did not contain posts, then this feature 
may have served as a pit-defined boundary able to be 
thrown up in haste to demarcate an area. 


Post hole 

Towards the east end of the trench, between pit 4 and 
the unexcavated pit 2, a small truncated post hole was 
observed. This was an isolated feature and had no 
stratigraphic relationship with any ofthe pits, although 
it may well be associated. It is possible that this formed 
the basal remains of some additional structure, filling 
in the gaps between the timber uprights. This is only 
a possibility and remains unsubstantiated though it 
provides a tantalising hint as to what else may have 
existed as part of these landscape features. 


Radiocarbon Dates 
by Alex Bayliss, Peter Marshall and 
Clive Waddington 


The excavation on the Redscar Wood pit alignment 
produced tiny fragments of short-lived wood species 
that were considered suitable for radiocarbon dat- 
ing. Two samples from each pit, with the exception 
of pit 4 from which no material was available, were 
submitted for assay. All samples were dated at the 
Oxford Radiocarbon Accelerator Unit in 2001, pro- 
cessed according to methods outlined in Hedges 
et al. (1989), and measured using Accelerator Mass 
Spectrometry (Bronk Ramsey and Hedges 1997). 
OxA-10671, and OxA-10764 were measured as carbon 


dioxide targets, all other samples were converted to 
graphite. 

The six results from the Redscar 2 pit align- 
ment are statistically significantly different (T’=90.3; 
T’(5%)=11.1; v=5), although the pairs of results from 
each pit are consistent (1'=3.5, OxA-10671 and OxA- 
10639; T’=1.4, OxA-10693 and OxA-10764; T’=1.4, 
OxA-10694—5; T’(5%)=3.8; v=1) (Fig. 5.46). The results 
from pits 008 and 010 seem to fall in the mid to late 
Roman period, whilst those from pit 006 fall in the 
fifth and sixth centuries AD. Either all the Roman 
material is residual, and the primary construction of 
the alignment falls in the Post-Roman period or the 
alignment was constructed in the Roman period and 
was maintained into the Post-Roman period. As some 
of the pits were observed to have been affected by 
later disturbance these dates should be seen as pro- 
visional only. The dates contrast markedly with those 
obtained from the double pit alignment at Milfield 
North (Harding 1981), which appear to be dated to 
the centuries around 2000 cal BC (Fig. 5.47), although 
these dates were obtained at a time when the British 
Museum accelerator produced errors for which no 
correction can be calculated. Further work on this 
and other single pit alignments is necessary before the 
question of the chronology of these landscape features 
can be addressed with confidence. 


Small Finds 


A total of 21 lithics was recovered from the evalu- 
ation trench, with one lithic from the unstratified 
ploughsoil and the other 20 from the pit fills. As some 
of the lithics have Mesolithic characteristics, they 
are clearly residual pieces that have become incor- 
porated into the pit fills during the infilling of the 
pits. The location of Mesolithic activity on the raised 
sand and gravel terraces of the Milfield Basin is well 
attested elsewhere and indeed it is these areas that 
the fieldwalking has shown to be the prime focus for 
Mesolithic occupation in the valley (Waddington 1999 
and this volume). There is a large number of cores 
(9) implying that production of blanks for stone tools 
was an important activity in the vicinity of the site. 
All the cores were small in size for the production of 
microlith-sized bladelets. Again this indicates that 
many of these pieces are likely to be representative of 
earlier activity on the site prior to the construction of 
the pit alignment. One microlith, recovered from pit 
8, lends further support to a Mesolithic presence. Two 
pieces which could be of later date are the end scraper 
from pit 10 and the awl-type tool from pit 6. A range 
of materials was used to make these lithics with ten 
made from chert, nine from agate, one from quartz 
and one from flint. The flint was light grey material 
of boulder clay origin, probably from the Northum- 
berland coast or North-East Yorkshire, whereas all 
the other materials occur locally in the sediments of 
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Feature Diam | Length | Width | Depth | Description Finds Radiocarbon 

(context) (m) (m) (m) (m) AgeBP 

Pit (4) 2.04 1.85 0.72 | Oval pit with u-shaped profile along both | 1 agate flake 
axes and very steep sides. Upper fill of from upper fill 
redeposited upcast consisting of light 
brown silty sand and weathered soil 
matrix with gravel inclusions. Sealed a 
lower fill of orange-brown sandy gravel. 

Pit (6) 2.78 1.6 1.0 Oval pit with u-shaped profile along both | 2 agate flakes 1625+45 
axes and very steep sides with 1 chert flake 
homogeneous fill of redeposited upcast 1 agate core 
consisting of light brown silty sand and 1 chert awl 
weathered soil matrix with gravel (Fig. 5.49) 
inclusions. Rabbit burrows noted in the 
base of the pit fill. 

Pit (8) 2.9 15 0.27 | Oval pit with u-shaped profile along both | 2 agate flakes 1519435 
axes and very steep sides with 1 chert flake 1833+36 
homogeneous fill of redeposited upcast 1 chert core 1765+45 
consisting of light brown silty sand and (Fig. 5.49) 
weathered soil matrix with gravel 1 chert 
inclusions. microlith 

(Fig. 5.49) 

Pit (10) 2.65 1.53 0.53 | Oval pit with u-shaped profile along both | 1 agate test 1867435 
axes and very steep sides with piece 1927+36 
homogeneous fill of redeposited upcast 2 chert flakes 
consisting of light brown silty sand and 1 chert core 
weathered soil matrix with gravel (Fig. 5.49) 
inclusions. 1 flint end 

scraper 
(Fig. 5.49) 

Pit (12) 1.65 1.2 0.45 | Oval pit with depression at both ends of 1 agate flake 
long axes suggesting it had held two 2 chert flakes 
posts or that one had replaced the other. 1 quartz flake 
No secondary cut apparent. 

Homogeneous fill of redeposited upcast 
consisting of light brown silty sand and 
weathered soil matrix with gravel 
inclusions. 

Post hole 0.2 0.15 | This heavily truncated post hole had a 

(15) circular shape and was filled with a loose 
black silty sand fill containing charcoal. 

The cutfor the hole was straight-sided 
and cylindrical with a rounded base. 
Table 5.23. Feature summary from Redscar Wood pit alignment. 
Context and Pit No. Material Lab No Radiocarbon PC Calibrated date (95% 
AgeBP (969 confidence) 

6 Prunus OxA-10671 1625+45 -24.4 cal AD 260-540 

8/9 Rhamnus cathartica OxA -10639 1519+35 -24.6 cal A D 430-640 

8a Ericaceae Oxa-10693 1833+36 -25.0 cal AD 80-320 

8b Ericaceae OxA -10639 1765+45 -25.1 cal AD 130-400 

10a Ericaceae Oxa-10694 1867+35 -27.4 cal AD 60-240 

10b Ericaceae ОХА -10695 1927+36 -24.7 cal AD 10-140 


Table 5.24. The Radiocarbon Dates from Redscar Wood pit Alignment. 


the Milfield Basin. All stages in the core reduction 
sequence are represented in the assemblage, from 
test pieces and cortical flakes through to cores and 
retouched tools, indicating that primary knapping, 
tool production (and probably use) all took place on 


this site at some time. Selected pieces are illustrated 
in Fig. 5.49. The lithics are summarised below (Table 
5.25) followed by a full description; measurements are 


not given for broken pieces. 
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Redscar Wood Pit Alignment 
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Fig. 5.48. The Redscar Wood pit alignment during excavation. 
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Figure 5.46. Calibrated dates from the 
Redscar Wood single pit alignment. 


Figure 5.47. Calibration of Harding's 
(1981) radiocarbon dates for the Milfield 
North pit alignment. 


00 cal BC 


Surface Find 


A small banded agate platform core with microlithic 
blade removals. Maximum dimensions 19mm by 
20mm. Mesolithic (illustrated Fig. 5.49). 


Pit 4 


Tiny broken agate chip (debitage). 


Pit 6 


A tiny and exhausted red agate core with micro- 
lithic blade removals. Maximum dimensions 12mm by 
16mm. Mesolithic. 

A small red-brown squat primary flake made from 
agate. Maximum dimensions 23mm long by 20mm 
wide by 16mm thick. Undiagnostic. 

A modified grey-white chert flake, probably an awl. 
Edge-trimmed to make an oblique point with tip now 
slightly blunted. Maximum dimensions 29mm by 
14mm by 12mm. Mesolithic/Neolithic affinities (illus- 
trated Fig. 5.49). 

A white-grey broken chert flake. Undiagnostic. 

A tiny cream-coloured agate flake with tiny bladelet 
removals from its various facets. Maximum dimensions 
10mm by 11mm by 6mm. Tiny size of blade removals 
suggests Mesolithic tradition. 


Pit 8 


A grey chert platform core for bladelet production. 
Maximum dimensions 30mm by 18mm. Tiny bladelet 
removals suggest blanks for microlith production. Late 
Mesolithic (illustrated Fig. 5.49). 

Tiny red cortical agate chip. Maximum dimensions 
7mm by 7mm by 7mm. Undiagnostic. 

A tiny white-pink chert microlith made on a tiny blade 
with unifacial retouch on its dorsal surface around all 
edges. Maximum dimensions 13mm by 9mm by 4mm. 
Mesolithic (illustrated Fig. 5.49). 

Tiny broken grey agate chip (debitage). Undiagnostic. 
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Lithic Type Raw Material | Quantity Context 
Test Piece Agate 1 10 
Flakes Agate 6 4,6, 8, 12 
Flakes Chert 6 6, 8, 12 
Cores Agate 2 6, unstrat. 
Cores Chert 2 8, 10 
Microlith Chert 1 8 
End Scraper Flint 1 10 
Awl Chert 1 6 
Total 21 


Table 5.25. Summary of Lithic Types. 


1 


1 - Agate platform core; 8, 16 - Chert platform cores; 
5 - Modified flake - possible awl 
13 - Broken end scraper; 10 - Microlith 


Fig. 5.49. Small finds from Redscar Wood pit alignment. 


12. Tiny fawn-coloured chert flake/bladelet (debitage). 
Maximum dimensions 12mm by 5mm by 3mm. Un- 
diagnostic. 


Pit 10 

13. A broken end scraper made on а blade of good quality 
light grey speckled flint of boulder clay origin. Retouch 
is abrupt and unifacial on the dorsal side. Late Meso- 
lithic/Early Neolithic (illustrated Fig. 5.49). 

14. Small grey agate test piece. Maximum dimensions 
24mm by 25mm. 

15. Tiny brown chert chip (debitage) with maximum dimen- 
sions of 8mm by 8mm by 4mm. Undiagnostic. 

16. Small light brown chert platform core for microlith size 
bladelet production. Maximum dimensions 21mm by 
14mm. Mesolithic affinities (illustrated Fig 5.49). 

17. Small fawn chert flake/bladelet with triangular sec- 
tion and maximum dimensions of 18mm by 14mm by 
11mm. Undiagnostic. 


Pit 12 

18. A tiny white-grey agate chip with maximum dimen- 
sions of 11mm by12mm by 9mm. Undiagnostic. 

19. Tiny broken pink chert flake/bladelet segment. Un- 
diagnostic. 

20. An unmodified pink-grey quartz flake with maximum 
dimensions of 41mm by 22mm by 15mm. Undiagnos- 
tic. 

21. A brown chert flake with maximum dimensions of 
28mm by 21mm by 12mm. Undiagnostic. 


Archaeobotanical Macrofossils 
by Jacqui Huntley and Jacqui Cotton 


The material extracted from contexts within the pit 
alignment at Redscar contained only a single charred 
grass seed, whereas durable waterlogged weed seeds 
were present in low quantities in the flots. Whilst they 
may represent bias in the data due to their preferen- 
tial preservation over time they may simply reflect 
modern contamination. 


Pollen 
by Tony Stevenson 


The only pit fill that contained reasonably preserved 
pollen was pit 6. Although 100% of the pollen was 
degraded it indicated a largely open landscape (50% 
tree pollen), ruderal pollen, ferns and sedges. How- 
ever, the fill of pit 6 was disturbed by animal burrows 
and therefore the sample cannot be relied upon as it 
may be contaminated. 


Discussion 


The many pit alignments of the Milfield Basin are of 
considerable archaeological interest and have formed 
the subject of important fieldwork and debate for a 
numberofyears (Miket 1981; Harding 1981; Barber 1985; 
Waddington 1997). However, the understanding of pit 
alignments remains poor, with only a limited number 
of studies previously undertaken (see Waddington 
1997 for discussion). Miket (1981) postulated a Late 
Neolithic context for the single pit alignments (of 
which the Redscar Wood alignment is one) based on 
the presence of Grooved Ware in the pit fills of the 
Ewart 1 pit alignment, and Harding (1981) obtained 
three Late Neolithic/Early Bronze Age radiocarbon 
dates for the double pit alignment at Milfield North, 
although these were from bulked material and 
made at a time when there was an error with British 
Museum dates (see Fig. 5.47 for latest calibration). Such 
dating was contested by Barber (1985), who viewed pit 
alignments as being a late prehistoric and Roman Iron 
Age phenomenon. Recent work, however, has put the 
existence of Late Neolithic/Early Bronze Age double 
pit alignments at least, beyond doubt (for reviews 
see Waddington 1997; Oswald et al. 2001). However, 
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Species Context Context Context Context Context 

4 6 8 10 12 
Pit Fill Pit Fill Pit Fill Pit Fill Pit Fill 

Volume Processed (litres) 10 10 10 10 10 

Charred Remains 

Gramineae undiff. (Grass) 1 

Waterlogged Remains 

Chenopodium album (Orache) 1 1 1 1 

Polygonum aviculare (K notgrass) 

Fallopia convolvulus (Black bindweed) 2 2 1 

Trifolium spp (Clover) 1 1 1 

Gramineae undiff. (Grass) 1 2 


Table 5.26. Summary of archaobotanical macrofossils results from Redscar Wood. 


the need for radiocarbon dates from the single pit 
alignments of the Milfield Basin has remained an 
urgent priority if the dating of these monuments is 
to be resolved. The samples from this evaluation have 
contributed towards this wider question by opening 
up the debate again, as they consistently produced 
dates in the first half of the first millennium cal AD, 
centering on the Romano-British period, although it 
must be stressed that the dates are most likely to date 
the infilling of the pits and do not necessarily indicate 
the time when the pits were first made. It is possible 
that the dates could be on residual material but their 
consistency in the first half of the 1st millennium AD 
argues against this. However, as we are dealing with 
pits that may or may not have held posts, dating these 
features is a hazard-prone exercise as it is rare for 
dating samples functionally associated with the use, 
construction or abandonment of a pit to be acquired. 

The dates from this site contrast with those from 
the Milfield North double pit alignment as well as 
with the contextual and pottery evidence that sug- 
gests the Ewart alignments are late Neolithic to Early 
Bronze Age date (Miket 1976; 1981; Waddington 1997). 
Currently the most plausible explanation appears to 
be that the pit alignments of the Milfield Basin are of 
widely different dates, presumably served different 
purposes and were perhaps of different structural 
form. This view, however, requires testing and the 
chronology of the different alignments resolved. In- 
deed these findings serve to add greater complexity 
to the debate, and as such support the need for more 
targeted research. 

The evidence for timber posts remains ambiguous, 
although the results of this excavation, with the 
possible socket for a squared timber evident in one 
pit, and depressions that appear to have formed 
around undressed timbers in others, are suggestive. 
One pit, 12, contained two depressions, giving the 
impression that it had held two timbers, though 


one may have replaced the other. No obvious post 
pipes were evident, though the fills all consisted of 
unconsolidated redeposited upcast which is unlikely 
to retain such traces. No obvious packing stones were 
noted in the fills. 

It is possible that these pits were dug as part of 
a single planned event in order to partition this 
area of landscape, although given the radiocarbon 
dating results it is also possible that further pits were 
added or modified over time. Some, if not all of the 
pits may have held timber uprights held in place by 
redeposition of the pit upcast as backfill. There was 
no surviving evidence to indicate whether some kind 
of screen had existed between each timber upright 
though the single surviving post hole (albeit with no 
direct stratigraphic relationship) could hint towards 
such a possibility. Alternatively there may not have 
been any linking barrier between the uprights. Either 
way the pit alignment certainly served to bound an 
area, whether as a symbolic or physical barrier. It 
conjoins with a longer pit alignment that dissects the 
dry gravel ‘island’ at right angles to this pit alignment 
to form a large scale partition of this area. This creates 
a fascinating landscape feature in which a raised area 
of dry ground, situated in the geographic centre of the 
valley and surrounded on all sides by wet ground, is 
divided up by boundaries which control access on to, 
and over it. This dry ‘island’ was divided into at least 
three discrete areas by the construction of these pit 
alignments (Fig. 5.44). Gaps in the alignment can be 
observed on the aerial photographs, indicating that 
access across this area of land was controlled. Whether 
they were used for stock control, defining cultivation 
plots, ownership boundaries or perhaps as markers of 
‘ritual’ precincts is difficult to say, but clearly this area 
of land was of sufficient importance to require formal 
partition and control over access. 
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MAELMIN WEST 


Introduction 


The area of land referred to as Maelmin West lies at 
Kimmerston Road End immediately west of the ex- 
tensive cropmarks of the medieval royal estate centre 
of Maelmin (Gates and O’Brien 1988) and at the north 
end of the disused WWII airfield (Fig. 5.50). Located 
at NT940336 at the south end of Milfield village, these 
excavations took place as an evaluation and recording 
exercise in advance of the construction of a heritage 
trail that included a small car park and reconstruc- 
tion of the Milfield North henge. Initially four linear 
evaluation trenches were opened, followed by a larger 
square trench over the area to be occupied by the re- 
construction (Fig. 5.51). The site is situated in the heart 


of the Milfield Basin (SMR numbers NT935W 134, 135, 
136) on the flat fluvio-deltaic sand and gravel outwash 
terrace with views circumscribed by the encircling 
horizon of hills. The site is positioned around the 44m 
contour 550m to the east of the River Till. The river is 
not visible from the site as it is inset below the sand 
and gravel terrace. The soil cover on the site has been 
characterised by Payton (1980) as a humic brown 
podzolic soil. It is very stony but free draining and 
winter wheat thrives on it. The land is currently given 
over to sheep pasture although it was ploughed on a 
number of occasions up until the 1990s. Under favour- 
able lighting conditions the vague surface expression 
of broad ridge and furrow can be observed running 
east to west across the site and in the east half of the 
field a low curving mound can be seen following the 
course of the double palisaded enclosure surrounding 
the medieval township of Maelmin, and visible also as 
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Fig. 5.50. Aerial photograph showing the area of the Maelmin West site now occupied by the ‘Maelmin Heritage Trail’. 
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Fig. 5.51. Maelmin West location plan. 


cropmarks on aerial photographs (Gates and O'Brien 
1988). The disused airfield lies to the immediate south 
of the site, although much of the airfield has now 
been quarried out as a result of gravel extraction (see 
Johnson and Waddington in press). 


Excavation 


Four evaluation trenches were opened in the area 
of land to be used for the heritage trail. Two of the 
trenches, 2 and 4, were devoid of archaeology, while 
the other two trenches, 1 and 3, contained archae- 
ological deposits. A larger trench, 5, was opened over 
the area selected for the henge reconstruction and this 
too contained archaeological deposits. The modern 
turf and topsoil on all the trenches were removed 
by machine and the remaining contexts cleaned and 
excavated by hand. The topsoil is known to have been 
systematically ploughed during the post-war period 
so any archaeological remains within this horizon 
have been obliterated, leaving only the truncated 
deposits below. However, in recent decades the land 


has been used for pasture rather than cultivation, 
leaving the topsoil horizon a relict ploughzone. Apart 
from modern pottery sherds and occasional shards of 
glass the only archaeological finds recovered from the 
topsoil were three struck lithics found above trenches 
1 and 5. The archaeological remains survived as 
fillings of negative features cut into the substratum 
and included post holes, pits and ditches. Pits were 
excavated by half-section and the ditches examined 
by sections cut across them. The structural remains 
survived only at foundation depth as all evidence for 
floor levels and superstructures had been lost. There 
is no evidence for soil erosion having taken place on 
what is a geomorphically stable surface. It is probable 
that the ground surface today lies close to the early 
medieval ground level. All measurements of depths 
of features given in the tables are taken from the 
beginning of the archaeological horizon immediately 
below the ploughsoil. As an approximate guide, 0.35m 
should be added to these measurements to achieve 
a more accurate depth for these features from their 
contemporary ground surface. 
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Trench 1 

A single broken light grey flint flake with some 
patina development was the only archaeological find 
retrieved from the topsoil of the trench. The flake had 
been restruck subsequent to its initial flaking and this 
secondary flaking included the removal of two narrow 
parallel-sided blades – a flaking style most typical of 
Mesolithic and Early Neolithic flintworking tradi- 
tions. Being unstratified, this find denotes little except 
for the presence of secondary flaking activities in this 
area by prehistoric inhabitants. 

Trench 1 revealed evidence for what is thought to 
be part of a rectangular building consisting of a series 
of post holes arranged in a regular pattern (Fig. 5.52) 
together with a modern field drain running east to 
west across the trench at its north end. Although only 
part of the structure was revealed by the evaluation 
trench the regular layout suggests that this building 
was rectangular in plan. 

The post holes were narrow, straight-sided and 
deep and had clearly been cut to make a tight fit 
around the posts. The packing stones tended to be 
located towards the centre of the holes, consistent with 
slumping after the extraction of a post. Post holes 3, 
5 and 8 and stakehole 7 ran in a north to south direc- 
tion over a distance of 3.65m (Fig. 5.53). The second 
row of post holes runs at right angles to the previous 
alignment and includes post hole 8 along its course. 
Post holes 8, 10 and 12 and stakehole 11 run east 
to west and run into the trench edges on each side. 
Therefore, the length and width of the structure re- 
mains unknown. A possible third row of post holes, 
parallel with post holes 8, 10 and 12, is represented 
by post holes 6 and 13, which are also aligned east to 
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west. These may indicate an internal division within 
the structure running along its long axis. 

Although no post pipes could be identified, the 
estimated diameter of the posts contained in the holes 
was 0.12-0.15m based on the width of the post holes 
at their base and the width between packing stones 
found in the central fills. Although the holes measured 
on average 0.45m below the top of the substratum, by 
adding the depth of the topsoil to this measurement, 
which on this part of the trench measured 0.45m deep, 
it can be estimated that the posts were originally set 
around 0.9m into the ground. Assuming that the posts 
would sit between roughly a third and a quarter in the 
ground it can be inferred that these posts stood some- 
where around 2-3m above ground. Based on these 
calculations this structure is perhaps best conceived 
as a timber post-built building typical on Anglo-Saxon 
sites elsewhere in the valley. 

As the substratum into which these holes were cut 
was sand and gravel it is difficult to make a post stable 
if a wide hole is cut. The subsequent experimental 
reconstruction of the Milfield North henge nearby 
(see Waddington 2004b for more detail) revealed that 
substantial posts (0.15m diameter) standing over 2m 
above ground could be set very firmly in the ground 
in post holes just 0.5m deep if a narrow tight-fitting 
post hole was used. 

No artefacts, organic or charred residues were re- 
covered and consequently no material was available 
to date the structure directly. 

These post holes form what appears to be a 
regular building constructed using the post and panel 
technique, recalling the post hole buildings excavated 
at Thirlings (O’Brien and Miket 1991) and Yeavering 
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Trench One 


Fig. 5.52. Maelmin West Trench 1 plan and section drawings. 
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(Hope-Taylor 1977). It is important to note that the 
post hole buildings excavated at Thirlings (O’Brien 
and Miket 1991, 72) or Cheviot Quarry (Johnson and 
Waddington in press) were not visible as cropmarks 
prior to the excavations, and this was also the case with 
the structure at Maelmin West. Post hole buildings G, 
H and I at Thirlings had been constructed with post 
holes containing squared timbers set in pairs to form 
rectangular buildings measuring 9.72m by 4.96m, 
9.28m by 5.32m, and 9.52m by 4.6m respectively 
(O'Brien and Miket 1991, 76). The post pits in these 
buildings varied in depth below the ploughsoil from 
0.05m to 0.3m and were evidently more heavily 
truncated than the post hole structure at Maelmin 
West. These buildings are thought to have held walls 
made from a double plank wall construction method. 
The post holes in trench 1 show no evidence for having 
held double planks but rather a single timber post in 
each. The closest match for this type of construction 
are buildings E, F and R at Thirlings which were 
also rectangular and had approximate dimensions 
of 6.3m by 3.9m, 6.54m by 4.16m and 5.44m by 
3.9m respectively and the three buildings at Cheviot 
Quarry North (Johnson and Waddington in press). 
The central post hole in building F at Thirlings led 
the excavators to interpret this building as having a 
pointed roof sloping down on all four sides, however, 
there was no central post evident in buildings E or 
R. The form of the roof for the structure in trench 1, 
therefore, remains hypothetical and it is thought that 
the remains evident in the small evaluation trench are 
too few to warrant speculative reconstruction. 

As the rectangular structure identified at Maelmin 
West lies approximately 70m outside the double pali- 
saded enclosure surrounding the town of Maelmin, it 
is concluded that this building forms part of an extra- 
mural settlement. Bede, writing around AD731, states 


Fig. 5.53. View of the post-built building remains at Maelmin 
West Trench 1. 


Feature Diam | Length | Width | Depth | Description 

(context) (m) (m) (m) (m) 

Post hole 3 0.41 0.44 | Circular post hole with u-shaped profile and very steep sides with dark 
grey stony fill and packing stones 

Post hole 5 0.47 0.44 | Circular post hole with u-shaped profile and very steep sides with dark 
grey stony fill and packing stones 

Post hole 6 0.56 0.3 Circular post hole with u-shaped profile and very steep sides with dark 
grey stony fill and packing stones 

Stakehole 7 0.18 0.08 | A u-shaped stakehole with dark grey fill including compacted stone 

Post hole 8 0.52 0.48 | Circular post hole with u-shaped profile and very steep sides with dark 
grey stony fill and packing stones 

Post hole 10 0.42 ? Not excavated as only partly exposed in trench edge 

Stakehole 11 0.14 0.09 | Circular stakehole with dark grey stony and silty sand fill 

Post hole 12 0.35 ? Not excavated as only partly exposed in trench edge 

Post hole 13 0.36 ? Not excavated as only partly exposed in trench edge. Packing stones 
visible on exposed surface 

Pit9 ? ? 0.34 | Pit with bowl-shaped profile. Dark grey loamy sand fill with occasional 
small stones, no packing material 


Table 5.27. Feature summary from Trench 1 at Maelmin West. 
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that after the reign of King Edwin of Northumbria 
the town of Ad Gefrin (Yeavering), “was abandoned 
by the later kings, who built another at a place called 
Maelmin” (Sherley-Price 1968, 129). Therefore, the 
town at Maelmin appears to have been established in 
the mid-7th century and with time may have grown 
out of the confines of the great palisade to include 
extramural settlement. The other possibility is that 
the extramural settlement predates the royal town, 
though this is unlikely given the radiocarbon date 
from the post hole associated with the field system 
(see below). 


Trench 3 

Trench 3 revealed a linear ditch (context 14) running 
east to west with two additional linear ditches joining 
it: one from the north and the other from the south 
(Fig. 5.54). The main ditch (context 14) was v-shaped 
in profile with a slight ledge running along its north 
side. It measured 1.35m across at the start of the 
archaeological horizon and had a maximum depth of 
0.4m. The fill of the ditch consisted of a dark brown 
loamy gravel which for the most part consisted of 
redeposited natural gravel. No recuts through the 
fill were evident. As the fill was homogeneous this 
implies that the ditch was at some point deliberately 
backfilled rather than gradually silted up over time. 
A broken clay pipe stem with stamps of the word 
‘Edinb.....’ visible on one side and '...hite & Co.’ on 
the other was recovered from the ditch fill. This clay 
pipe fragment, made by what appears to be an Edin- 
burgh-based company (probably White & Co.), was 
located 0.12m deep within the fill of the ditch. As 
there was no evidence for any disturbance to this fill, 


this find therefore provides a teminus ante quem for 
the backfilling of the ditch. This ditch can be traced 
on aerial photographs tracking roughly east to west 
across the field and appears to have formed part of a 
system of land division. 

A setting of substantial packing stones (context 15) 
was identified, set within the fill of the linear ditch 
immediately opposite where the northern ditch (con- 
text 17) intersects with the main ditch (context 14). 
These packing stones were in situ and a section across 
the setting revealed a post pipe measuring 0.1m wide. 
This feature is evidently the remains of a stone-packed 
timber upright that stood at an intersection along the 
course of the main linear boundary. The stone packing 
was found 0.52m below the gravel surface. As the post 
was Set into ditch fill this timber boundary represents 
a second phase of the same boundary system after the 
ditches had been infilled. The discard of the broken 
pipe stem is probably contemporary with the con- 
struction of this second phase of the boundary. 

The southern abutting ditch (context 16) was also 
sectioned. It measured 1.3m across at the gravel sur- 
face and had a maximum depth of 0.36m. It also had a 
v-shaped profile and was of virtually identical form to 
the main east to west ditch with the same dark brown 
gravel fill. No finds were retrieved from this cutting. 
Insufficient length of the northern abutting ditch was 
present in this trench for it to be sectioned or its width 
measured. However, on the basis of surface inspection 
it appeared to be of the same form and had the same 
fill as the other two ditches, and is therefore thought 
to be contemporary. 

The features observed in trench 3 are evidently 
boundary features that divide this area of land, 
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Fig. 5.54. Maelmin West Trench 3 plan and section drawings. 
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presumably into fields or agricultural parcels. The 
original boundary took the form of a v-shaped ditch 
with the upcast perhaps used to make an accompany- 
ing bank. A second phase was identified consisting of 
wooden posts inserted into the backfilled ditch pre- 
sumably to form a fenced area. However, the evidence 
for this second phase is based only on the discovery 
of one stone-packed post hole. If the fence was con- 
tinuous then its construction could perhaps signal a 
shift from arable to livestock farming. The fragment 
of clay pipe stem found in the ditch fill implies that 
the abandonment of the first structural phase and the 
beginning of the second took place around the late 
18th-early 19th centuries, during the enclosure period 
when agricultural production was intensified to meet 
the demands of an expanding population and several 
decades of war. 


Trench 5 
Trench 5 was excavated in order to fully record any 
archaeological remains below the area where the 
henge reconstruction was to be placed. A geophysical 
survey was undertaken over the area in order to de- 
termine areas of activity to be avoided for the location 
of the reconstruction. 

The survey was centred on NT 940337 and ex- 
tended over an area of 0.7ha. The site was bordered on 
the west by a linear plantation parallel with the A697 


trunk road and to the east by the constraint area of 
the scheduled ancient monument of Maelmin. Given 
that the underlying sediments consisted of sand and 
gravels this indicated the general suitability of mag- 
netometry as the preferred method. The survey was 
conducted using a Fluxgate Gradiometer with 1m 
parallel traverses and 0.25m sample intervals, within 
a 30m grid. An automatic trigger was employed and 
zero drift was recorded at the end of each grid when 
the instrument recalibrated. The direction of the sur- 
vey was east to west. 

The results were plotted as grey scale, trace and 
relief plots and from these data an interpretive plan 
was created (Fig. 5.55). The readings were computed 
using Geoplot 3 data processing software. Modern 
features were observed within the survey area, nota- 
bly two parallel linear bipolar anomalies, which the 
subsequent excavation in trench 5 revealed to be 
former airfield service trenches. A more intense linear 
bipolar anomaly was also observed and is probably 
a pipeline associated with the nearby gas pumping 
facility. 

Of more archaeological interest however, were two 
positive parallel linear anomalies running roughly 
north to south across the survey area and which could 
be observed some 25m in length and 2m in width. 
These are interpreted as ditches and are thought to be 
a section of the double palisade ditches surrounding 


Fig. 5.55. Maelmin West geophysical plot. 
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the town of Maelmin on its west side. These features 
appear to have been cut and disturbed by the prob- 
able pipeline but to continue to the north as slight 
but perceptible positive anomalies. If this is the case 
some stone structure in the palisade construction can 
be postulated. Further linear positive anomalies can 
be observed to the east of the linear features, thought 
to be the double palisade suggestive of structural 
features within the town of Maelmin. To the west of 
the probable palisade features was a series of faint 
anomalies including linear positive anomalies some 
45 to 50m in length. Trench 5 extended over this 
latter area and these features were found on excava- 
tion not to indicate archaeological features but rather 
appeared to reflect differences between underlying 
sediments where sand and gravel deposits butted up 
to each other. 

The linear anomalies thought to be the double 
palisade around the medieval town of Maelmin and 
the features to the east of this were not sampled by 
excavation as the object of the geophysical work was 
to identify archaeological features to be avoided by 
the henge reconstruction. The survey was successful 
in identifying such features and so trench 5 was 
located at the west margin of the geophysical survey 
area to cause least impact on the archaeological 
remains. This survey has been of further use as it 
has demonstrated the survival of integral archae- 


ological deposits associated with the medieval town 
of Maelmin buried below a field that has experienced 
intensive ploughing in the past. 

A trench measuring 36m by 36m was opened over 
the site selected for the reconstruction (Figs 5.56–5.57). 
The sand and gravel terrace surface turned out to be of 
typically uneven character with shallow hollows and 
slight ridges. These natural undulations were filled 
with dark subsoil material and excavation proved 
them to be non-archaeological features. The linear 
magnetic anomalies picked up by the geophysical sur- 
vey in the north-west area of the site (Fig. 5.60) proved 
to be two parallel service ditches for the WWII airfield 
containing electrical wires and service bricks. 

The topsoil varied in depth across the trench from 
0.3m to 0.45m, though in general it averaged 0.35m 
deep. It contained a variety of unstratified finds includ- 
ing modern and post-medieval pottery sherds, bottle 
glass and two lithics; one each of flint and agate and 
both of probable Mesolithic date (Fig. 5.61). The flint 
piece is a core made from a dark grey flint with white 
speckles. The single platform nature of the core, its 
small size and tiny blade removal scars are consis- 
tent with Mesolithic flaking traditions and microlith 
technology. Two areas of non-chalk cortex remain on 
the dorsal surface that indicate a boulder clay origin 
for this piece. It has maximum dimensions of 22mm 
in length and is 30mm across. 


Fig. 5.56. Aerial photograph of Maelmin West Trench 5. 
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Fig. 5.57. View of Trench 5 medieval postholes under excavation. 


The agate piece, of red-purple-brown hue, is also 
a core. The small size of this single platform core, 
together with the occasional blade removal scar, 
suggest that this piece also belongs to a Mesolithic 
context. It has maximum dimensions of 28mm by 
23mm. The agate occurs locally and can be found 
in the fluvio-deltaic sand and gravel substratum on 
which the trench is located. 

The ditch features included a curvilinear ditch 
(context 25) which ran from the east trench edge and 
curved round towards the south end of the trench 
before fading out 1.7m before the southern trench 
edge (Fig. 5.57). This feature varied in width from 
1.28m wide at its north-eastern end to 0.34m wide 
at its southern end. Due to the unweathered and 
unsorted nature of the dark grey silty sand fill, and 
the very clean and regular edges of the cut, this ditch 
feature was not thought to be of any great antiquity. 
It was sectioned in two places with both sections 
revealing a regular u-shaped ditch with steep sides 
and rounded base with the appearance of having been 
cut by machine. No finds were recovered. The ditch 
cut a pit containing a rotted, though modern, squared 
wooden post, confirming the modern date of both 
features. Associated with this ditch were a number of 
slight splays, or arms, which led off from it, and also 
a linear ditch (context 31) which conjoined with it at 
its north-western end. The section across this ditch 


(31) showed that it had an almost identical profile as 
the conjoining ditch (context 25). This ditch system 
lies 125m beyond the end of the WWII runways and 
is thought to be part of ancillary features associated 
with the use of the airfield during the 1940s. 

A series of seven post holes was observed in the 
south half of the trench (Fig. 5.57), six of which were 
positioned in a line running approximately east to 
west, while the seventh lay perpendicular to this 
alignment. 

The post holes averaged 0.38m in diameter and 
0.25m deep from the start of the archaeological hori- 
zon. Therefore these post holes were probably cut 
around 0.6m below ground when originally construct- 
ed. The post holes all contained a dark brown compact 
silty gravel fill with substantial packing stones. No 
recuts or secondary fills could be observed in any of 
the fills, indicating that this setting of posts had been 
constructed and used as part of a single construction 
event. Although truncated by the ploughzone, the 
remaining basal sections of the post holes revealed 
that they were generally steep-sided and some had 
hollows at their base where it appeared that a tapering 
or pointed post had been driven in. No artefacts were 
acquired from any of the post holes and the only fill 
to yield any organic material was that from the off-set 
post hole (context 12). 
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Radiocarbon Dates 
by Alex Bayliss, Peter Marshall and 
Clive Waddington 


A single charred breadwheat sample from the fill of 
post hole 12 was submitted for radiocarbon dating. 

This single determination provides a calibrated 
date of cal AD 680-890 (Fig. 5.58), which is consistent 
with the assumed occupation of Maelmin based on 
Bede’s statement (see above), written in the earlier part 
of the 8th century. 


Archaeobotanical Macrofossils 
by Jacqui Huntley 


Two samples of charred wood were recovered from 
a depth of 0.25m in the fill of post hole 12, both of 
which were fragments of oak. However, neither was 
considered suitable for radiocarbon dating as they 
were not demonstrably sap wood or twigs. Five litres 
of the post hole fill were floated in order to identify 
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any other plant remains. A total of 24 charred seeds 
was found, together with 9 waterlogged seeds and 3 
fragments of insect. 

The waterlogged species present are indicators of 
cultivated or disturbed ground but may not be con- 
temporary with the archaeology. The presence of the 
charred cereal grains implies that cereal cultivation 
took place in this area at the time this post hole setting 
was being constructed. Although 15 of the cereal seeds 
remained unidentifiable at species level as a result of 
their poor state of preservation, the presence of oats, 
barley and breadwheat could be positively identi- 
fied. 


Pollen 
by Tony Stevenson 


Asingle pollen slide was prepared from the fill of con- 

text 11 and contained the taxa shown in Table 5.31. 
This pollen assemblage is indicative of grassland 

with nearby cereal cultivation and includes a wide 


Width 
(m) 


Diam 
(m) 


Feature 
(context) 


Length 


(m) 


Depth 
(m) 


Description 


Finds Calibrated age 


(95% confidence) 


Post hole (12) 0.38 0.55 0.46 


Roughly circular post hole with 


Oats cal AD 680-890 


extraction ramp and otherwise 
steep sides filled with very 
compact dark brown silty gravel 
with stone packing 


Barley 

B readwheat 
Charred oak 
fragments 


Post hole (14) 


0.33 


0.19 


Circular post hole with steep sides 
filled with very compact dark 
brown silty gravel with 
substantial packing stones 


Post hole (16) 


0.60 


Roughly circular post hole with 
shelf on one side filled with very 
compact medium brown silty 
gravel with substantial packing 
stones 


Post hole (18) 


0.29 


Circular post hole with steep sides 
filled with grey-brown loose silty 
gravel 


Post hole (20) 


Circular post hole with sloping 
sides filled with grey-brown clay 
silt with stone packing 


Post hole (22) 


0.33 


Circular post hole with steep sides 
filled with very compact dark 
brown silty gravel 


Charcoal 
flecks 


Post hole (24) 


0.33 


Circular post hole with steep sides 
filled with very compact dark 
brown sandy silt with packing 
stones 


Table 5.28. Summary of posthole characteristics from Trench 5. 


Context 


Material 


Lab No 


Radiocarbon 
AgeBP 


8 PC (969 


Calibrated date (9596 
confidence) 


12 Post hole Fill 


Charred breadwheat grain 


Beta-139716 


1220430 


-22.9 


cal AD 680-890 


Table 5.29. The radiocarbon date from the Maelmin West posthole. 
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Maelmin West 
Betg-139716 122022088 — — —— A" —— 00000000 „= 


Fig. 5.58. Calibration of the radio- 
carbon date from the Maelmin West 


site. 
400 cal AD 600 cal AD 800 cal AD 1000 cal AD 
Calibrated date 

Species Context 11 Table 5.30. Seeds recovered from Maelmin West 
Charred Seeds (counts) posthole 12. 
Avena spp (Oat) 4 
Hordeum spp (barley) 2 
Triticum aestivum (B readwheat) 3 
Cerealia indet. (Indeterminate Cereal) 15 
Waterlogged Seeds (counts) 

Polygonum aviculare (K notweed) 1 
Trifolium spp (Clover) 2 
Chenopodium album & Atriplex spp (Orache/G oosefoot) 6 
Species Common Name % of Total Pollen Table 5.31. Summary of pollen results 
Gramineae Grasses 63% from Maelmin West posthole 12. 
Cyperaceae Sedge Family 8% 
Cerealia Unidentified cereal | 4% 
Compositae (Liguliflorae) Dandelion 4.5% 
Filicales Fern family 5.5% 
Pteridium Bracken 3% 
Valeriana, Polypodium, Chenopodiaceae, | Various 0.5-1.0% 
Corylus, Calluna, Anthemis, Succisa, 
Galium, Cruciferae, Polygonum bistorta 


range of ground disturbance indicators associated 
with human activity. Four percent cereal-type pollen 
is high given that these types do not disperse far from 
source. Such values indicate either a field setting or 
that straw was being used in the immediate vicinity. 


Discussion 


As the post holes in trench 5 are set out in a regular 
line too far apart and too insubstantial to form part 
of a building they are considered to have held the 
timber uprights for a fenceline, with the offset post 
hole (context 12) forming part of a second fence that 
joins it from the south. The vestigial remains of ridge 
and furrow tracking east to west and virtually parallel 
with the fence alignment could be observed after the 
trench was cleaned back. This evidence took the form 
of slight grooves where the furrows had been scarred 
into the subsoil surface. Ephemeral traces of ridge 
and furrow can still be observed on the surface of this 
field tracking east to west under low-light conditions. 
It is therefore concluded that on the basis of the 
radiocarbon determination the post hole arrangement 
represents the remains of an arable in-field system 
contemporary with the royal Anglian township of 
Maelmin, defined by wooden fences probably of post 


and rail construction. These fields were used for the 
cultivation of oats, barley and breadwheat and butted 
up close to the extramural buildings known to have 
been constructed on the west side of the town outside 
the palisade as indicated by the findings from Trench 
1. 

The structure identified in Trench 1 adds to the 
picture that is being built up of the structural form of 
the town. The detailed aerial photograph transcription 
undertaken by Gates and O’Brien (1988) identified 
perhaps 40 or more Grubenhaüser and this evaluation 
has now added the presence of a post-built building. 
In addition to the massive double palisaded enclosure, 
the presence of this number of wooden structures in 
and around the town represents a huge demand on 
the wood resources of the region and this must have 
resulted in a rapid and significant depletion of the 
tree cover sometime around the late 7th to early 8th 
century. Furthermore the quantity of thatch required 
to cover many of these buildings may have had a 
significant impact on other areas of vegetation such 
as reed beds along the riverbank. Perhaps the clear- 
ance of tree cover for timber was managed so that 
it also served to open up new areas of landscape 
for cultivation and pasture. This heavy demand for 
woodland may have been possible thanks to the exist- 
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ence of an efficient woodland management system, 
as later medieval records show carriage of timber 
(truncage) from Whittingham to Bamburgh, which 
is a distance of some 30km (O’Brien 2002). Even if 
the resources needed to construct Maelmin were 
sourced around the greater region, the demand on 
timber and associated building materials must have 
been considerable. The reconstruction of one of the 
Thirlings buildings at Bede’s World used 30,500kg 
of green oak from 50-60 year old trees, 70 ash poles 
for rafters, 1800 bundles of reed and 150 of sedge for 
thatch, together with willow and hazel rods for wattle 
and approximately 30 tons of clay for daubing (Mills 
1999). Moreover, this building is only about a quarter 
of the floor area of the Great Hall at Maelmin, and the 
town contains dozens of buildings of Thirlings size as 
well as being surrounded by a stout double palisade. 
The palaeoenvironmental record may yet shed light 
on the impact this new town had on the basin and 
surrounding areas of Bernicia. 

According to Bede, Maelmin is known as the suc- 
cessor royal estate to Ad Gefrin and evidence for 
cereal cultivation close to this centre is to be expected. 
Recently O’Brien has made the case for this town hav- 
ing formed the centre for a shire that had originally 
been administered from the royal estate at Ad Gefrin. 
The settlement at Thirlings, which Bayesian modelling 
suggests started in cal AD 420-570 (68% probability) 
and ended in cal AD 560-680 (68% probability; see 
Fig. 5.59) was perhaps one of the farming settlements 
that paid a grain levy to the royal estate at Ad Gefrin 
and perhaps latterly Maelmin. The estimated date 
for the Thirlings site suggests its contemporaneity 
with Ad Gefrin rather than Maelmin, so it remains 
unknown whether this settlement continued in use 
when Maelmin became the estate centre. 

Why Maelmin was selected as the successor to Ad 
Gefrin remains an issue of some interest. However, 
it is significant to note that Maelmin is situated at 
a key strategic location in the centre of the Milfield 
Basin. It occupies the pinch point in the valley where 
the floodplain constricts. This is the natural crossing 
point of the river linking the east and west parts of the 


Thirlings 
Sequence {A=106.8%(A'c= 60.0%)} 
Boundary end 
Phase Thirlings 
HAR-845 85.6% 
HAR-1119 110.7% 


HAR-6236 100.8% 
HAR-6237 98.4% 
HAR-6238 112.7% 
HAR-6239 112.3% 
TPQ HAR-6240 
HAR-6240 100.1% 
Boundary start 


2000 cal BC1500 cal ВС1000 cal BC500 cal B@al BC/cal А500 cal AD1000 cal AD 


Posterior Density Estimate 


valley together. It is also located on the main north to 
south route through the valley and in this sense con- 
trols access north to south and east to west across the 
region. Recent research on the routes of Roman and 
pre-Roman roads (Bishop pers comm) has identified a 
Roman road branching off from the Devil's Causeway 
at Hedgeley Moor north of Powburn and follow- 
ing broadly the line taken by the A697 through the 
Milfield Basin to Coldstream. Bishop has argued that 
this road has been in use ever since and that the battle 
of Hedgeley Moor took place at the junction of this 
road with the Devil's Causeway. This road would have 
passed directly by the place chosen as the royal town 
of Maelmin and the presence of this arterial route 
may have been a key factor in the decision to locate 
Maelmin where it is. In addition to being strategically 
located, Maelmin also occupies the geographic centre 
of the plain, providing easy access to and from all 
areas of the surrounding landscape. Being positioned 
on a bluff above the River Till the town would have 
enjoyed easy access to freshwater and the rich riverine 
resources, such as fish and wildfowl, while at the same 
time enjoying free-draining ground free from flood 
risk and without problems of stagnant water and 
insects associated with wetland locations elsewhere in 
the basin. The geoarchaeological work undertaken as 
part of this project has been able to demonstrate that 
the River Till followed a slightly different course dur- 
ing the occupation of Maelmin than it does today. A 
former course of the Till, surviving as a sinuous palaeo- 
channel, lies 250m further east than the present river 
course. A radiocarbon determination taken from near 
the base of this fill at NT94553423 indicates channel 
abandonment occurred shortly before c. AD 1030-1280 
(840-60 BP Beta-119827). This means that there would 
have been an area of floodplain separating the river 
from the bluff on which Maelmin is located. Today 
the river course runs hard up against the bluff. There 
is no evidence from the aerial photographs that the 
double palisade around Maelmin ever extended along 
the east edge of the bluff although lateral movement 
by the river may have eroded any remains along this 
section. Even if there was some continuation of the 


Fig. 5.59. A posterior density estimate 
for the early medieval settlement at 
Thirlings. 
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Fig. 5.60. Maelmin West Trench 5 plans and section drawings. 
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Fig. 5.61. Maelmin small finds. 


palisade it appears that it was the river that ultimately 
defined the town and offered additional protection 
from the east. Another attraction of locating the town 
of Maelmin by the River Till may have been the oppor- 
tunity to construct a mill where agricultural products 
could be processed. This may have been an important 
requisite of the food render laws associated with royal 
centres of villa or urb status (Alcock 1988, 27). Indeed 
the positioning of this royal centre by a river echoes 
the setting of Ad Gefrin where the Glen flows across 
the north flank of the site. The viability of establishing 
a mill along this stretch of the Till is to some extent 
confirmed by the siting of the more recent Heathers- 
law corn mill 4km downriver near Etal. 

In addition to the geographic arguments for the 
siting of Maelmin, the henges at Milfield South and 
Milfield North, on the west and north edges of Maelmin 
respectively, were still visible upstanding monuments 
at the time the town was occupied and were utilised 
during the early Anglian periods of the 6th to 7th 
centuries for pagan burials (Harding 1981; Scull and 
Harding 1990). It is not inconceivable, therefore, that 
the presence of the kinfolk and predecessors of the 
pioneer residents of Maelmin in the area around the 
new town was also an important factor in locating 
the royal estate there. Many of the early residents 
at Maelmin no doubt knew some of those buried in 
these monuments during their own lifetime and this 
tangible link with this part of the Milfield landscape 
may have served to legitimise the establishment of 
the estate centre there. Many of these new residents 
would have experienced the profound transition from 
pagan to Christian beliefs and this rebirth of their souls, 


combined with the new beginning of more strident 
Christian kingship under Oswald and Oswiu, may 
have played an important ideological role in bringing 
about the move to Maelmin. Indeed construction of 
this new centre may have served as both metaphor and 
realisation of a notion of a new Bernician ‘Jerusalem’ 
devoid of the ancient pagan baggage of Ad Gefrin. 
History shows that the zeal of the newly converted 
should never be underestimated and the opportunity 
to build one of the new centres for the newly reborn 
Christian kingdom of Bernicia may have been the 
short-term stimulus that prompted the actual abandon- 
ment of the ancient centre at Ad Gefrin and the move 
to Maelmin. This argument is thought to complement 
Cramp's view that this move represents a more settled 
society and secure hierarchy that no longer required 
a direct link to the old seat of power at Yeavering Bell 
(Cramp 1983, 275). Perhaps less prosaic, but of no less 
importance, was the demonstration of a break from the 
Deiran kingship of Edwin and his defeatby Cadwallon 
and the reinstatement of Aethelfrith's Bernician line as 
overlords of Northumbria. 

It is perhaps the combination of these varied influ- 
ences, rather than a single cause, that persuaded the 
Bernician elite to locate the new royal estate centre at 
Maelmin. It achieved a range of ends for a community 
that had experienced immense changes over a period 
of a generation or two in physical, political, and ideo- 
logical/religious terms. Indeed it is Maelmin that has 
come down to us as the village of Milfield today and 
its continued importance as the central place for the 
basin bears testament to the astute understanding of 
landscape by the Bernicians. The bridging point across 
the Till still remains next to the site of Maelmin at 
Redscar Bridge whilst one of the main routes link- 
ing England and Scotland (the A697 trunk road) still 
passes through Milfield village on the west side of 
Maelmin. 

Since the first aerial photographs of Maelmin taken 
in June 1948 by St. Joseph (Knowles and St. Joseph 
1952: 270-1) and the recent detailed transcription 
of the aerial photograph cropmark data (Gates 
and O'Brien 1988) there has been no systematic 
investigation of the Maelmin site. Fieldwalking over 
part of the site took place as part of the Milfield 
Basin Archaeological Landscape Project (Waddington 
1999), but this was concerned with the acquisition of 
Stone Age lithics. Although no pottery was recovered 
during the fieldwalking, a quern fragment of probable 
Anglo-Saxon type was retrieved. Together, the crop- 
mark evidence and this evaluation demonstrate that 
structural features survive below both the arable and 
pasture areas covering the site, and that artefacts 
continue to be brought up into the ploughzone. The 
field at Maelmin West, unlike those containing the rest 
of the medieval township, is not regularly ploughed at 
the moment and is not contained within the constraint 
area of the scheduled ancient monument. The slight 
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traces of a mound following the line of the double 
palisade can still be traced in this field, indicating that 
some upstanding archaeological features may survive 
in pockets where erosion has not been so intense. As a 


rare example of a royal township dating from the 7thto 
8th centuries, the site at Maelmin needs to be managed 
with care as deep ploughing of this scheduled ancient 
monument for potatoes continues. 


6 MANAGING THE HISTORIC ENVIRONMENT 


David G. Passmore and Clive Waddington 


INTRODUCTION 


The north Northumberland landscape has regionally, 
nationally and internationally important archaeological 
remains, including major Mesolithic, Neolithic, Bronze 
Age, Iron Age and Anglo-Saxon sites and landscapes. 
It is exceptionally rich in prehistoric sites and features 
many hundreds of cropmark sites visible on aerial 
photographs (Chapter 4) as well as upstanding remains 
which are most common in the uplands. Protecting this 
important heritage is vital as it underpins the character, 
history and enjoyment of the region, as well as having a 
key role in academic research and public appreciation. 
The diverse geology and geomorphology of the region 
have given rise also to a wide range of distinctive 
landscapes and sedimentary sequences that constitute 
an archive of environmental change that extends over 
at least the past 20,000 years (Chapter 2). This palaeo- 
environmental record contains evidence not only of the 
vegetation cover and physical landscape inhabited by 
past human groups, but also the impact of their land- 
use activities, whether this be woodland management, 
clearance or agriculture. Protecting and managing these 
archaeological and palaeoenvironmental resources 
requires accurate baseline information on the location, 
extent and form of sites and their landscape context, and 
also а clear understanding of the potential impacts and 
the practical needs of historic-environment managers, 
developers, landscape consultants and planning 
authorities. This chapter outlines a methodology 
initially developed for the Milfield Basin (Passmore 
et al. 2002), but which has since been adapted and 
applied to the wider Till-Tweed study area (Passmore 
et al. 2006). A practical historic environment guidance 
document with accompanying digital mapping for 
the Till-Tweed landscape (Waddington and Passmore 
2005) has been produced for use by a wide range 
of stakeholders including the planning authority, 
developers (particularly the aggregate industry), 
planning and environmental consultants, English 
Heritage, English Nature, DEFRA and the academic 
community. This guidance document aims to provide 
a wide range of potential users with an explicit 
and comprehensive tool for managing the historic 
environment in north Northumberland. 


The physical landscape of Northumberland re- 
flects over 400 million years of geological history 
and was extensively modified by glaciers and melt- 
water associated with the advance and retreat of Late 
Devensian ice sheets between c.22,000 and 12,000 
years ago. Further landscape changes have occurred 
during post-glacial times, in part due to the impact of 
human activities in the area. In the Till-Tweed region, 
these processes have combined to create a complex 
assemblage of landforms and sedimentary sequences 
that host archaeological and environmental remains 
dating to different periods. Thick sequences of sand 
and gravel deposited by downwasting ice sheets 
and meltwater during deglaciation of the region are 
particularly well developed in the study area's valley 
floors, and these presently form upstanding hum- 
mocky and terraced landscapes that are intensively 
farmed and quarried for their high-quality aggregate. 
Being fertile, free-draining, level and close to fresh 
water but free from flood risk, these areas have often 
formed important foci for settlement. 

Neolithic groups built a wide range of ceremonial 
monuments and settlements on these easily tilled 
areas that are close to arterial rivers. These include 
the Milfield henge complex (Harding 1981) which 
shares many locational attributes with the other 
main henge sites in northern England, including the 
Thornborough complex in North Yorkshire (Thomas 
1955; Harding 2000), the Ferrybridge henge in West 
Yorkshire (Roberts 2005) and the Penrith complex in 
Cumbria (Topping 1992). Anglo-Saxon remains are 
also frequently found on gravel terraces, with the Till 
and Tweed valleys boasting the royal townships of 
Ad Gefrin (Yeavering) (Hope-Taylor 1977), Maelmin 
(Gates and O'Brien 1988) and Sprouston (Smith 1991), 
as well as farming settlements such as Thirlings 
(O'Brien and Miket 1991), Lanton Quarry (Stafford 
2007), Cheviot Quarry (Johnson and Waddington in 
press) and New Bewick (Gates and O'Brien 1988), 
pagan burials at Galewood (Keeney 1935), Milfield 
South henge (Scull and Harding 1990), Milfield North 
henge (Scull and Harding 1990) and industrial activity 
at Yeavering (Tinniswood and Harding 1991). In 
recent years a substantial number of Late Bronze Age/ 
Iron Age enclosures and forts have been identified in 
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lowland positions on the gravel terraces. The aerial 
photograph analysis conducted as part of this study 
(see Chapter 4) has shown numerous defended sites 
situated on these surfaces with a particularly striking 
pattern of strongly defended forts positioned along 
the lower Tweed on each side of the river. Given the 
intensity of multi-period remains on these surfaces, 
and that these areas are most at risk from aggregate 
extraction and other types of development, the sand 
and gravel deposits of the valley floors and their 
adjacent post-glacial river channel and floodplain 
environments have been mapped and analysed in the 
greatest detail. This is not to downplay the importance 
or sensitivity of archaeological landscapes developed 
in the Cheviot and Fell Sandstone uplands, but rather 
it acknowledges that the Till-Tweed valley floors 
face significantly more pressure from large-scale 
development. 


METHODOLOGY 


The goals of ‘sustainable development’, ‘conserva- 
tion’ and ‘partnership’ are frequently articulated in 
contemporary planning and management discourse, 
but translating these ideals into practical initiatives is 
seldom easy. However, co-operation and consensus 
between developers, landscape planners, historic- 
environment managers and local authorities can be 
greatly facilitated by establishing a robust and accu- 
rate map-based database of archaeological and palaeo- 
environmental resources. The Till-Tweed project has 
used this approach to produce explicit planning 
guidance for dealing with the historic environment 
(Waddington and Passmore 2005). 

The basis for this historic environment planning 
guidance is a series of 1:10,000 maps covering the Till 
(including part of the Breamish) and lower Tweed 
valleys in Northumberland. The maps contain layers 
of information that show the following: 


— The location of all sites and findspots in the Historic 
Environment Record; 

— plots of all archaeological sites visible on air pho- 
tographs, both upstanding and buried, to English 
Heritage's National Mapping Programme standard; 

— the location of all fieldwalking findspots recorded in 
the study area; 

— a complete classification of landforms and associated 
sedimentary sequences throughout the study area, 
including the delimitation of highly sensitive sand 
and gravel deposits and areas where organic-rich 
sediments of palaeoenvironmental value are liable to 
be preserved. 


The data are compiled in a digital GIS database 
that can be readily updated to take account of new 
archaeological and palaeoenvironmental information, 
thereby ensuring the resource remains accurate and 
up to date. 


Central to this methodology is the identification of 
‘landform elements’ and their associated sedimentary 
sequences. Landform elements (cf. Stafford and Hajic 
1992; Stafford 1995) are defined as discrete landform 
units having homogeneous geomorphological and 
topographical characteristics that can be defined on 
a variety of spatial scales; in the Till-Tweed study 
area these range from comparatively small features 
such as kettle holes or palaeochannels to much larger 
expanses of drift-mantled hillslopes and valley floors. 
Geoarchaeological investigations of this type have 
often demonstrated correspondence between par- 
ticular types of landforms and their archaeological 
and palaeoecological associations (e.g. French and 
Wait 1988; Bettis 1992; Stafford and Hajic 1992; Pass- 
more and Macklin 1997; Howard 2005), and can also 
address the potential of landscapes and their asso- 
ciated archaeology to experience modification, burial 
and/or transformation over time. The benefit of this 
approach thus lies in its ability to predict the potential 
age range and context of archaeology and palaeoen- 
vironmental deposits lying on or beneath modern 
landsurfaces. From a heritage management perspec- 
tive this has the advantage of establishing a robust 
and objective set of criteria for purposes of archaeo- 
logical assessment, as well as providing a transparent 
rationale for the formulation of planning responses to 
proposed developments. 

Table 6.1 outlines the range of landform elements 
that have been identified in the Till-Tweed study 
area together with their archaeological and palaeo- 
environmental associations and a description of their 
geomorphological origin, age range and sedimentary 
characteristics. In Table 6.2 these landform elements 
are linked to a range of likely urban, infrastructure or 
agricultural activities that pose a potential threat to 
archaeological and palaeoenvironmental resources. 
This demonstrates that different categories of land- 
form are subject to different kinds of development 
(e.g. house building on valley sides, drainage of the 
alluvial valley floor for agriculture, aggregate extrac- 
tion on the sand and gravel terraces, mobile-phone 
masts on bedrock or drift-mantled hilltops, and 
power lines across a combination of landforms). The 
planning guidance approach may then be tuned to 
the geoarchaeological understanding of the landform 
context of any given development; Table 6.3 shows 
the staged evaluation sequence and recommended 
archaeological and palaeoenvironmental techniques 
for dealing with the type of remains specific to each 
landform element identified in the Till-Tweed study 
area. 

The combination of landform element maps and 
the summaries of archaeological associations, plan- 
ning guidelines and evaluation strategies set out 
in Tables 6.1, 6.2 and 6.3 allow landscapes with the 
highest archaeological sensitivity to be identified in 
advance of potential planning proposals by includ- 
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Impact Lateglacial / early Holocene Holocene landform elements 
landform elements 
1a-d le-h 1f 1g 2a 2b 2c,e 2d 3 

1 Sand and gravel extraction Y Y Y Y 
2 Cable and pipe trenching Y Y Y Y Y Y Y 
3 Pylons Y Y м v Y "A "A "A "A 
4 Ploughing (especially deep) Y Y м Y Y 
5 Field Rationalisation Y Y Y Y v 
6 Construction Y Y м м м "A 
7 Drainage works (lowering of Y У“ Y м 

water tables) 
8 | Wind farms Y la-b | | | | | | | v 


Table 6.2. Development threats to archaeological and palaeoenvironmental resources in Till- Tweed landform elements. 


ing this information into local development plans. 
This approach also allows areas that are currently 
free of any documented archaeological remains to be 
considered in terms of their potential for such remains 
to be encountered. Strategic planning that seeks to 
minimise impacts on the historic environment from an 
early stage not only assists with long-term landscape 
conservation but also reduces the costs to developers. 
Combining good conservation practice with cost- 
effective development will contribute to achieving 
the mutual goals of sustainable development and 
a competitive economy. When carefully planned, 
development can produce positive impacts on the 
historic environment by providing opportunities to 
progress research, make academic breakthroughs, 
train students and professionals, develop techniques, 
improve understanding on how best to conserve frag- 
ile deposits, and to deliver improved public access, 
participation and interpretation, thereby adding to 
quality of life. 


LANDFORM ELEMENTS AND 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATIONS 


In the following sections we outline the broad range of 
archaeological and palaeoenvironmental associations 
specific to each of the classified landform elements in 
the Till-Tweed study area. These are compiled from 
the results of palaeoenvironmental work detailed in 
Chapter 2, and from analysis of archaeological field- 
walking (Chapter 3), aerial photographs (Chapter 4), 
evaluation trenching (Chapter 5) and the wider litera- 
ture. Overviews provided here are geared towards 
informing archaeological management and evaluation 
and are augmented by a series of detailed case studies 
for specific parts of the study area in Chapter 7. The 
following discussion is not intended as a comprehen- 
sive synthesis of the landscape through time as this 
forms the subject of a forthcoming companion volume 
(Passmore and Waddington in prep.). 


Category 1a: Bedrock with discontinuous 
shallow drift cover (Late Devensian) 


Outcropping bedrock with a localised shallow drift 
cover characterises hilltop and hillslope environ- 
ments through much of the Cheviot Hills and Fell 
Sandstones flanking the Breamish/Till valley (Figs 2.7; 
6.1). These landscapes constitute 145km? (26%; Table 
2.2) of the mapped study area and have the potential 
to contain both upstanding and buried archaeological 
deposits of all periods. Typical examples of upstand- 
ing archaeology on these landforms include prehis- 
toric cairns (e.g. Jobey 1968; Gates 1982; Hewitt and 
Beckensall 1998), Bronze Age settlements and field 
systems (e.g. Jobey 1983a; 1985; Gates 1983; Burgess 
1984) and Iron Age hillforts, palisades, enclosures, 
field systems and cultivation ridges (e.g. Jobey 1965; 
1983b; Topping 1989; 2004; Smith 1990; Waddington 
et al. 1998; Frodsham and Waddington 2004). Also 
prominent on the Fell Sandstone escarpments are pre- 
historic rock carvings (Fig. 6.2) (e.g. Beckensall 2001; 
Waddington 1998; Waddington et al. 2005) and the 
remains of post-medieval coal mining activity, while 
outcropping or near-surface bedrock has provided 
solid foundations for the medieval castles at Etal, 
Ford and Norham. Archaeology may also lie buried 
beneath a shallow soil cover, including prehistoric 
pits and postholes (see Burgess 1984), Bronze Age 
cist burials (e.g. Short 1931; Topping 2004), Iron Age 
scooped house platforms on sloping ground (e.g. 
Frodsham and Waddington 2004), ancient road/track 
surfaces (e.g. Topping 2004) and features associated 
with Mesolithic rock shelters (Fig. 6.3) (e.g. Burgess 
1972; Beckensall 1976; Waddington 1999b). There is 
also the potential for 'axe factory' sites on the andesite 
outcrops of the north-west Cheviot massif (e.g. Wad- 
dington and Schofield 1999). 


Category 1b: Undifferentiated Late Devensian 
glacial and glaciofluvial drift 


Undifferentiated Late Devensian glacial and glacio- 
fluvial drift accounts for 217km? (39%; Table 2.2) 
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Fig. 6.1. View of the Fell Sandstone escarpment (landform element Category 1a) at Old Bewick hillfort in the Breamish valley; note 
exposed bedrock and WW2 pillbox. 


Fig. 6.2. View of the single largest rock art panel in England at Roughting Lynn where it occurs on an outcrop of Fell Sandstone 
(landform element Category 1a). 
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Fig. 6.3. A rock shelter site at Goatscrag where Mesolithic struck flints have been discovered. 


of the study area. These landscapes generally lie at 
intermediate elevations between the bedrock and 
shallow drift of the fringing uplands (Category 1a) and 
the valley floor deposits of meltwater-derived sand 
and gravel (Categories 1c and 1d). Undifferentiated 
drift covers 85km! of the Tweed study block where it 
forms undulating, drumlinised terrain that borders the 
inset river valley (Fig. 6.4). Sedimentary associations 
include till, solifluction deposits, localised deposits of 
glaciofluvial sand and gravel and some colluvial slope 
deposits. Holocene colluviation on lower hillslope 
facets may have led to localised shallow burial of older 
landsurfaces, but in general these landform elements 
have seen little post-glacial geomorphic activity and 
have low potential for preserving naturally occurring 
organic-rich sedimentary sequences. 

Archaeological remains typically associated with 
these areas include a variable density of Mesolithic- 
Neolithic lithic scatters. Comparatively few stone tools 
are found on poorly-drained clayey drift mantling 
the lower valley slopes to the east of the River Till, 
while the highest densities occur on drift deposits 
associated with the drumlinised landscapes of the 
lower Tweed and hillslopes of the Cheviots and the 
Fell Sandstone escarpment (see Chapter 3). Only 
a few upstanding sites belonging to the Neolithic 
period are known to occur on undifferentiated drift, 


of which the stone circle at Duddo, on the crest of a 
low drumlin, is perhaps the most impressive (Fig. 
6.5). However, from later prehistory onwards these 
landforms appear to have been more intensively 
settled and farmed, as evidenced by the large numbers 
of late prehistoric enclosures that include palisaded 
sites such as Fenton Hill (Burgess 1984), Fawdon 
Dene (Fig. 4.29; Frodsham and Waddington 2004) 
and the sites at Threecorner Wood and Hetton Hall 
(see Chapter 5), and rectilinear enclosures such as 
those at St Cuthbert’s Farm (Fig. 3.16) and the site at 
Flodden Hill (see Chapter 5). These sites typically lie 
within land that has been ploughed and cultivated, 
yet in all cases stratified and in some cases upstand- 
ing remains are well preserved. They also have the 
potential for excellent preservation of archaeological 
and palaeoenvironmental deposits; for example, the 
Fawdon Dene enclosures (Fig. 6.6) preserved the 
remains of unburnt bone of Late Iron Age date – a rare 
occurrence in northern England - whilst the primary 
ditch fill of the Flodden Hill enclosure comprised fully 
waterlogged organic-rich sediment that has provided 
extremely detailed insights into the contemporary 
landscape around the site, the type of farming activi- 
ties taking place as well as climatic indicators. 
Furthermore, cropmarks generally form well on these 
landforms and provide a rich source of information 
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Fig. 6.4. Drumlinised landscape (landform element Category1b) near Norham, lower Tweed valley. 
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Fig. 6.5. The impressive remains of the Duddo stone circle that sits astride the crest of a low drumlin (landform element Category 1b). 
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for planning purposes. The hummocky, drumlinised 
landscape of the lower Tweed valley reveals a dist- 
inct association with palisaded enclosures that can 
frequently be found sited on the crest of drumlins, 
where such positions afford dry ground, wide views 
and a defendable position. Other archaeological 
associations include pit alignments such as that at 
Clavering (Miket 1981; 1987), Roman temporary 
camps such as that at East Learmouth (Chapter 4) 
and much of the line of the Roman road known as the 
Devil’s Causeway, as well as occasional rock carvings 
found on erratics and earthfast boulders set within 
till deposits. Elsewhere in Northumberland extensive 
areas of Iron Age and Romano-British settlement 
have been found on landscapes of undifferentiated 
drift in the form of roundhouses, enclosures and pit 
alignments at sites such as Pegswood, Newcastle 
Great Park and East Brunton. Numerous examples of 
deserted medieval villages, often with well-preserved 
remains of house platforms, roads and ridge and 
furrow cultivation testify to the continued utilisation 
of these landscapes into the medieval period. 


Categories 1c and 1d: Late Devensian ice- 
contact meltwater deposits (1c) and Late Deven- 
sian glaciofluvial and glaciodeltaic terraces (1d) 


Thick sequences of sand and gravel deposited by ice 
contact meltwater (Category 1c) and as glaciofluvial 
and glaciodeltaic outwash terraces (Category 1d) to- 
gether account for some 131km’ (nearly 23%, Table 2.2; 
Fig. 2.11) of the study area. They form generally free- 
draining and fertile landscapes that overlook adjacent 
Holocene river channel and floodplain environments 
and exhibit a wide range of relief. Hummocky ice- 
contact meltwater landscapes in the valley of the River 
Till between New Bewick and Wooler, for example, 
are preserved at elevations between 275-50m OD 


Fig. 6.6. Excavation in progress on 
the intersection of the two Fawdon 
Dene enclosures. The stone in the 
foreground was the tumbled remains 
of a stone-built Iron Age roundhouse 
that preserved the remains of unburnt 
animal bone within the buried depos- 
its. Being constructed on andesitic 
drift material, this igneous base-rich 
rock produces a sufficiently non- 
acidic environment in which organic 
materials such as bone can survive. 


(Fig. 6.7). Glaciofluvial terraces tend to be developed 
at lower elevations and are generally characterised 
by gently sloping, low-relief surfaces. In some parts 
of the study area, notably in the eastern and southern 
parts of the Milfield Basin, the surface elevation of 
the lowest and youngest glaciofluvial terraces may 
sit only 1-2m above the present floodplain and their 
distal margins are locally overlapped by Holocene 
alluvial sediments. 

Together these landform elements constitute some 
of the most archaeologically sensitive landscapes to 
be identified in the county. Few upstanding remains 
survive on these surfaces as they have usually been 
subjected to prolonged ploughing over many centur- 
ies. However, they provide the highest densities of 
lithic artefact scatters in the study area (see Chapter 
3). These assemblages date primarily to the Mesolithic 
and Neolithic periods and testify to the attraction of 
these landforms to hunter-gatherer and early farming 
groups. Close-spaced fieldwalking has been demon- 
strated to be particularly effective in locating areas of 
Mesolithic and Neolithic activity and identifying areas 
where buried remains survive (see Chapter 7). Fur- 
thermore, fieldwalking these landforms in advance 
of development constitutes a rapid and relatively 
inexpensive means of recording the archaeological 
resource of the ploughsoil before its removal. 

Late Devensian sand and gravel deposits are par- 
ticularly conducive to cropmark development and 
host large numbers of cropmark sites ranging in date 
from the Neolithic through to the present. Important 
Neolithic sites of various types have been recorded 
on these surfaces, including settlements (Miket 1987; 
Waddington 2006; Johnson and Waddington in press), 
henges (Harding 1981; see Chapter 5), standing stones 
(Waddington 1999), pit alignments (Miket 1981; Hard- 
ing 1981; see Chapters 4 and 5), mortuary enclosures 
(Miket 1976; Chapter 4 ) and burial sites (Miket 1985), 
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Fig. 6.7. Ice-contact (kamiform) meltwater deposits (landform element Category 1c) in the Breamish/Till valley near Roseden. 


while further evidence of extensive Neolithic activity 
is now emerging as a result of large-scale surface strip- 
ping in advance of aggregate extraction at the Cheviot 
and Lanton Quarries near Milfield (Fig. 6.8). The Neo- 
lithic pits at the Coupland enclosure (see Chapter 5) 
have proved of particular significance in providing 
some of the earliest dates for the Neolithic in the Brit- 
ish Isles. This evaluation has also shown that monu- 
ments that are revealed as cropmarks can have a much 
more protracted history than they might first suggest; 
the Coupland site has provided evidence for activity 
spanning a 2000 year period, although this may not 
necessarily have been continuous. Furthermore, these 
Neolithic sites frequently preserve evidence for the 
structural form of buildings and monuments as well 
as abundant ceramic evidence (Fig. 6.9) that can yield 
additional information from the analysis of surviving 
residues (Johnson and Waddington in press). Bronze 
Age remains are also a feature of these surfaces in 
the form of ring ditches (Miket 1985 and see also 
Chapter 3) and unenclosed roundhouse settlements 
(Fig. 6.10) (Stafford 2007; Johnson and Waddington in 
press), while an Iron Age presence is represented by a 
wide variety of enclosure sites (see Chapter 4) as well 
as multivallate lowland forts and land boundaries. 
Roman period sites include the temporary camp at 
Horton and the fortlet guarding the crossing of the 
River Tweed at Groathaugh (see Chapter 4). 

Some of the most important remains found as- 
sociated with these landforms are the towns and 
settlements of early medieval Northumbria includ- 


ing the royal sites of Ad Gefrin (Hope-Taylor, 1977) 
and Maelmin (Gates and O'Brien 1988; Chapter 5), as 
well as the settlements at Cheviot Quarry (Fig. 6.11) 
(Johnson and Waddington in press), Thirlings (O'Brien 
and Miket 1991), New Bewick (Gates and O'Brien 
1988) and Lanton Quarry (Fig. 6.12; Stafford 2007). 
Anglo-Saxon burial sites are also known on these 
landforms and have been found at Galewood (Keeney 
1935) and as later additions to the henge monuments 
at Milfield North and Milfield South (Scull and Hard- 
ing 1990). Together these sites have provided some of 
the most important evidence for early Anglo-Saxon 
building forms and constructional techniques in 
Britain. Furthermore, archaeobotanical residues sur- 
viving on these sites can promote our understanding 
of farming practices, as was attested by the Maelmin 
West evaluation (see Chapter 5) and the excavations 
at Thirlings (O'Brien and Miket 1991). 

Although soils developed on sand and gravel 
deposits may readily permit cropmark formation, the 
visibility of archaeological features can be poor once 
the topsoil is stripped away. This is especially the 
case for features with sandy or gravelly fills. Recent 
experience gained through undertaking evaluations 
(see Chapter 5) and large-scale surface strips at the 
Cheviot and Lanton Quarries has demonstrated that 
differential drying of the sand and gravel surface and 
associated archaeological features renders the latter 
most visible after two or three weeks of exposure. 
Thereafter, however, such features can lose their 
definition again as the surface further dries out and 
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Fig. 6.8. The remains of a triangular arrangement of postholes of an Early Neolithic building at Lanton Quarry that produced domestic 
pottery from its central hearth pits and postholes. Scales = 2m. 


Fig. 6.9. Early Neolithic carinated bowl pottery being excavated from a pit containing domestic midden material during excavations 
at Cheviot Quarry. Scale = 0.1m. 
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Fig. 6.10. A circular Late Bronze Age house with internal hearth and storage pits and porch with double postholes at the entrance 
(foreground) after excavation at Cheviot Quarry. Scales = 2m. 
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Fig. 6.11. One of three late 5th – early 6th century AD 
buildings excavated at Cheviot Quarry on the sand 
and gravel terraces (Landform Categories 1c and d), 
although the two largest pits in the foreground belonged 
to an earlier phase of Late Neolithic activity. The quarry 
processing plant can be seen in the middle ground with 
the distinctive round-topped Cheviot Hills in the back- 
ground. Scales = 2m. 
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Fig. 6.12. Part of the Anglo-Saxon settlement and industrial complex excavated at Lanton Quarry showing three Grubenhüuser on the 
left of the picture and two post-built buildings in the centre ground all located on landform element Category 1c. Yeavering Bell is the 
dome-shaped hill in the background at the entrance to Glendale. Scales = 2m. 


acquires a consistent colour. The acidic environment 
of sand and gravel deposits in the study area also lim- 
its the potential for study of human and animal bone 
assemblages; unless burnt, bone of Romano-British or 
earlier age is unlikely to survive in these contexts. 


Category le and 1f: Late Devensian and(or) 
Holocene palaeochannel deposits and enclosed 
basins (1e) and Late Devensian kettle holes 
(1f) 


Landscapes associated with ice-contact meltwater 
deposits (Category 1c), glaciofluvial and glaciodeltaic 
terraces (Category 1d) and, to a lesser extent, undif- 
ferentiated drift (Category 1b) locally feature palaeo- 
channels and enclosed basins (Category le) and 
smaller kettle holes (Category 1f) that also have their 
origins during regional deglaciation (Fig. 2.11). These 
localised depressions and channels account for a 
comparatively small proportion of the mapped study 
area at less than 7 km? (1%) and 1 km? (0.1%; Table 
2.2) respectively, but have been differentiated in the 
landform classification on the basis that these features 
can act as long-term sediment traps in the landscape. 
Kettle holes (Category 1f) in particular have been to 
shown to support small lake and wetland habitats that 
have persisted throughout the Holocene (Jones et al. 
2000; Fig. 6.13), and locally these features are likely 


to have formed an important element in landscapes 
of resource procurement and livestock management 
(see Chapter 7). At New Bewick, for example, a small 
concentration of Mesolithic lithics were noted around 
an infilled kettle hole (see Chapter 3 and Chapter 7) 
indicating the attraction of these areas of standing 
water for past human groups. At another nearby 
kettle hole the aerial photographs reveal a system 
of land boundaries probably associated with stock 
control and giving access to the standing water in 
the kettle hole (Fig. 3.7). In this case the kettle hole 
itself seems to have been integrated into the land-use 
system as a watering place for stock. 

Organic-rich sedimentary sequences preserved in 
these settings may contain long-term palaeoenviron- 
mental records specific to the locality (Jones et al. 2000) 
and, as they occur within the settlement foci of the 
landscape, these sites are ideally located to provide 
insights into past land use and farming practices that 
are unlikely to be obtained from upland mires. They 
also have the potential to contain organic remains and 
other archaeological residues that are often absent or 
poorly preserved on most other archaeological sites. 
Accordingly, and despite the paucity of recorded 
archaeological features developed in these settings, 
these landform elements are highly sensitive from a 
heritage management perspective. 

Category le palaeochannels and enclosed basins 
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Fig. 6.13. Kettle hole (landform element Category 1f) developed in ice-contact meltwater deposits near Roseden, Breamish/Till valley. 


also present potential Holocene sediment traps and 
in some localities appear to support poorly drained 
soils and wetlands. At present, however, there is no 
information on the depth and character of sedimen- 
tary sequences infilling these depressions. 


Category 1g: Late Devensian glaciolacustrine 
deposits 

Late Devensian glaciolacustrine sands, silts and clays 
lie close to the landsurface to form low-relief terraces 
overlooking the Holocene valley floor in the Bream- 
ish valley near Beanley, and on the eastern side of 
the Milfield Basin near Doddington. They constitute 
some 3km’ (less than 1%; Table 2.2; Fig. 2.11) of the 
total mapped study area. In contrast to meltwater- 
derived sands and gravels in the valley floor, these 
fine sediments tend to be associated with poorly 
drained, heavy clay soils. The age of these landforms 
suggests they have the potential to host archaeology 
spanning the entire Holocene period, and occasional 
lithic findspots on their surfaces testify to the local 
activities of prehistoric people. Ridge and furrow field 
systems of medieval or later date are also developed 
on the terrace surfaces. However, and notwithstand- 
ing the relatively poor prospect for cropmark detec- 
tion here, there is little evidence to suggest that these 


parts of the landscape were significant locations for 
settlement and agriculture during prehistory. 


Category 1h and 2a: Late Devensian alluvial 
fans (1h) and Holocene alluvial fans and 
colluvial spreads (2a) 


Late Devensian and Holocene alluvial fans are 
locally developed at the mouth of tributary streams 
and dry valley side gullies where they form only a 
small proportion (collectively 1.4km?; 0.26%) of the 
Till-Tweed landscape (Figs 2.11 and 2.19; Table 2.2). 
In the absence of river bank or other exposure of 
these landforms there has been no attempt in this 
study to investigate their sedimentary sequences or 
dating controls, and the present age differentiation 
is based solely on morphostratigraphic relationships 
(see Chapter 2). Alluvial fans have the potential to 
bury former landsurfaces and associated archae- 
ology and palaeoenvironmental material that predate 
the period of fan formation. The possibility of Late 
Devensian landsurfaces lying sealed and intact 
beneath a protective cover of fan sediment is perhaps 
small, but as Palaeolithic human activity has not 
yet been unequivocally demonstrated in this part of 
Northumberland it is considered that any opportunity 
to evaluate these landforms is important. 
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Holocene colluvial deposits have not been de- 
limited or subject to systematic investigation in this 
project and hence are not quantified as a component 
of the study area landsurface. Nevertheless it is 
important to recognise the potential for slope facets 
to have experienced colluvial processes, especially 
during and after the onset of woodland clearance and 
agricultural activity in the region. Colluvial processes 
not only have the potential to displace artefacts both 
downslope and within the soil profile, but may also 
bury former landsurfaces beneath protective veneers 
of slopewash. 


Category 2b: Pre 19th C. Holocene alluvial 
terraces and floodplain surfaces 


Holocene alluvial terraces and floodplains constitute 
a relatively small proportion (nearly 36km"; 6%; Table 
2.2; Figs 2.19 and 6.5) of the mapped study area, but 
frequently lie close to major archaeological assem- 
blages and will have played an important role in many 
aspects of prehistoric and historic land use in the Till- 
Tweed valleys. River channel and floodplain environ- 
ments constitute the lowest elevation components of 
the valley landscape and lie inset below glaciodeltaic 
and glaciofluvial terraces (Fig. 6.14), but in contrast 
to these Late Devensian landsurfaces they have been 
subject to varying degrees of post-glacial geomorpho- 
logical activity. In common with many documented 


river valleys elsewhere in northern Britain (e.g. 
Tipping 1994c; 1995; 1996; Passmore and Macklin 
1997; 2000; Howard and Macklin 1999; Chiverrell et 
al. 2007), the combination of long-term river channel 
changes and floodplain alluviation in these settings 
has created a complex mosaic of fluvial terraces and 
palaeochannels (Category 2c, see below) that date to 
different periods of the Holocene, and any associated 
archaeological features and materials may have ex- 
perienced local erosion, reworking and/or burial. 

In relatively wide reaches of the Holocene valley 
floor, notably in the River Breamish upstream of 
Beanley, the River Till in the Milfield Basin and in 
the lower Tweed at Coldstream, parts of the main 
fluvial terrace date from early prehistoric times and 
have escaped later Holocene channel erosion. These 
areas have the potential to host archaeological remains 
from the Mesolithic to the present, and fieldwalking 
across prehistoric terraces at Coldstream (see Chapter 
7) has shown that they can contain relatively high 
lithic counts that are comparable to some areas of 
the upstanding Late Devensian sands and gravels. In 
valley floor localities elsewhere in the study area, by 
contrast, the high proportion of palaeochannels dating 
to the post-Roman period indicates that a significant 
expanse of the river environment has been reworked 
to some extent by later Holocene fluvial activity. It is 
perhaps not surprising that these younger surfaces 
have yielded little archaeological material except for 


Fig. 6.14. Holocene alluvial terrace (landform element Category 2b) inset below glaciofluvial terrace (left) (landform element Category 


1d) in the lower Tweed valley near West Newbiggin. 
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medieval and later field systems. However, in these 
areas, as well as the pre-Roman localities, there remains 
the possibility of former landsurfaces and organic- 
rich deposits surviving concealed below a variable 
depth of fine-grained alluvium. Documented alluvial 
sequences in the Milfield Basin, for example, clearly 
demonstrate the widespread burial of Late Glacial and 
early-mid Holocene floodplains at depths between 
2-5m (see Chapter 2). Accordingly, assessment of 
archaeological potential is likely to require deep 
evaluation coring or trenching as features are unlikely 
to show as cropmarks or be receptive to geophysical 
survey. 


Category 2c: Holocene alluvial palaeochannels 
and floodbasins with proven (or high potential 
for) organic-rich deposits 

Palaeochannels, and to a lesser extent floodbasins, are 
characteristic features of alluvial surfaces throughout 
the Till-Tweed study area and are particularly well- 
developed in wider parts of the Holocene valley floor 
(Figs 2.19 and 6.15). In combination these landform 
elements constitute less than 2km? (less than 1%; Table 
2.2) ofthe total mapped landsurface area, but by acting 
as long-term sediment traps for organic-rich deposits 
they form a potentially important archaeological and 


palaeoenvironmental resource. Geoarchaeological 
investigations in Holocene alluvial contexts elsewhere 
in Britain have demonstrated, for example, that a 
wide range of riverine features and artefacts includ- 
ing bridge structures, fish weirs and traps, boats and 
votive offerings may be exceptionally well preserved 
in palaeochannel deposits (e.g. Parker and Robinson 
2003; Cooper 2003; Howard 2005). Palaeochannel and 
floodbasin sedimentary sequences in the Till-Tweed 
study area have been shown to preserve organic-rich 
and peaty deposits up to a maximum recorded thick- 
ness of c.4-5m, although they more typically range 
between 2-3m (see Chapter 2). Available radiocarbon 
chronologies indicate that palaeochannel and flood- 
basin fills in the Powburn-Beanley reach of the river 
Breamish and in parts of the Milfield Basin locally 
date to the early-mid Holocene. In general, however, 
recorded channel fill deposits typically date to later 
prehistoric through to early post-medieval times. 
Archaeological investigation of Holocene palaeo- 
channel and floodbasin deposits has yet to be un- 
dertaken in the Till-Tweed study area and hence 
the preservation of archaeological materials in these 
contexts remains no more than a theoretical pos- 
sibility. This study has, however, confirmed that 
palaeoenvironmental analysis of organic-rich allu- 
vium offers the opportunity to investigate floral and 


Fig. 6.15. Holocene palaeochannel depression on the valley floor of the river Breamish near Bewick Bridge. 
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faunal assemblages contemporary with evidence of 
prehistoric and historic human land use activity in 
many parts of the valley floor. These results build on 
previous work in the Breamish/Till valley (Clapperton 
et al. 1971; Borek 1975; Tipping 1992; 1994a; 1998) and 
are consistent with the findings of geoarchaeological 
studies elsewhere in British river valleys (e.g. Brown 
1997; Moores et al. 1999; Fyfe et al. 2003). Of particular 
note here is the propensity of Holocene channel fills 
in the Till and Tweed valleys to contain records of 
prehistoric and historic woodland management and 
subsistence activity, including cereal production, in 
the immediate vicinity of settlement foci. Chapter 2 
provides an overview of palaeovegetation records 
from channel fill deposits in the study area, and 
some examples of their correspondence with nearby 
archaeological records are detailed in the case studies 
presented in Chapter 7. 


Category 2d: 19th Century and later alluvial 
terraces and palaeochannels 


Some 10 km? (nearly 2%) of the landsurface in the 
study blocks is occupied by fluvial terraces that post- 
date the mid-19th century and the modern river chan- 
nel and adjacent floodplains (Fig. 2.19). These parts of 
the landscape are frequently delimited by nineteenth- 
century flood embankments, and their formation has 
been associated with limited incision and reworking 
of the local valley floor. While these areas may contain 
information relevant to aspects of recent history, these 
landform components of the valley floor are consider- 
ed to be of very low archaeological sensitivity. 


Category 2e: Holocene peat bogs/mires 


Holocene peat bog and mire deposits account for less 
than 4 km? (less than 1%; Table 2.2) of the land cover 
in the study area and typically occur as small patches 
between drumlin mounds or in small depressions 
within the Fell Sandstone uplands. Many of these 
areas have been affected by forest plantations and/or 
modern drainage works, and hence are liable to have 
been modified by surface cutting and lowering of 
water tables. To date, however, there have been no 
published investigations of the depth, character or age 
of their sedimentary sequences within the Till-Tweed 
study area, although as these deposits form by accu- 
mulation they have the potential to conceal and bury 
archaeological remains, as has been demonstrated in 
the case of late prehistoric boundaries along the line 
of Hadrian’s Wall (Jim Crow pers comm). Peat bogs 
provide excellent anaerobic preservation environ- 
ments for both organic and non-organic materials 
and therefore any archaeological site found in such a 
landform is likely to be exceptionally well preserved. 
Although no systematic archaeological assessments 
or excavations have taken place on peat deposits in 


the study area, internationally important sites such 
as Star Carr in North Yorkshire (Clark 1971) demon- 
strate the potential for excellent preservation even in 
the case of very early Holocene sites. In addition to 
their archaeological potential these deposits also have 
a well-recognised potential to yield vegetation histo- 
ries through a variety of palaeoecological analyses. 
Young (2004) has recently reviewed pollen records of 
Holocene environments and human activity from a 
variety of upland peats in the area of the Northum- 
berland National Park, while analysis of a peat core 
from Ford Moss (NT96923764) will be reported in 
the forthcoming companion volume (Passmore and 
Waddington in prep.). 


Category 3: Modern ponds/reservoirs and 
quarry workings 

Case studies of the Lanton and Cheviot quarries, 
developed on glaciodeltaic sand and gravel deposits 
in the Milfield Basin (Fig. 2.11), illustrate the con- 
siderable wealth of archaeological material that can 
be anticipated in those parts of the landscape that 
are subject to aggregate extraction (see Chapter 7). 
Elsewhere in the landscape, several small ponds and 
reservoirs in the study area are also of man-made 
origin or have been extensively modified, although 
some hilltop examples such as Coldmartin Lough, 
near Wooler (Fig. 6.16), may have escaped disturbance 
and potentially contain sedimentary records of pal- 
aeoenvironmental value. Other modern man-made 
landforms and disturbed ground in urban areas and 
the wider built environment are unlikely to contain 
archaeological deposits, other than modern material 
that may be considered archaeology to future genera- 
tions and residual material brought in from elsewhere. 
However, such ground may overlie relatively undis- 
turbed ground that has the potential to host archaeo- 
logical deposits. If this is suspected then evaluation of 
such ground should include an appropriate strategy 
for assessing the buried landform. 


APPLYING THE LANDFORM ELEMENT AP- 
PROACH 


Landform elements defined in this study present 
contrasting scenarios for the preservation and evalu- 
ation of archaeological and palaeoecological deposits, 
and also determine the level to which such resources 
are impacted upon by modern land use (Tables 6.1, 
6.2 and 6.3). Activities particularly relevant to the 
Till-Tweed area include sand and gravel extraction, 
agricultural ploughing (especially deep-ploughing), 
cabling and pipe trenching, land drainage, field 
rationalisation and building works (including hous- 
ing, transport and industrial development). 
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Archaeological material and features surviving at 
or immediately below the modern ground surface of 
any landform elements are particularly vulnerable to 
activities that disturb soil and sediment profiles with- 
in and below the ploughzone. Of particular concern is 
aggregate extraction that for many years has exploited 
the extensive sand and gravel deposits of ice-contact 
meltwater deposits and spreads of glaciofluvial and 
glaciodeltaic outwash (Categories 1c and 1d) in the 
Till-Tweed valleys. Any expansion of these practices 
will clearly impact upon the widespread multi-period 
archaeology that survives on these terrace complexes. 
However, less well documented are threats associated 
with modern agricultural ploughing regimes, and 
especially deep-ploughing associated with some root 
and vegetable crops (Passmore et al. 1998; Wadding- 
ton 1999). These practices constitute a potential threat 
across all landform elements of Late Devensian origin, 
and it is perhaps ironic that thinly developed soils that 
have yielded well-developed cropmark records on the 


Fig. 6.16. View from a cup and ring marked rock to 
Coldmartin Lough, an upland wetland on the Fell 
Sandstone escarpment. Sediment traps such as this 
provide the potential to undertake detailed environ- 
mental reconstruction in the immediate environs of 
carved rock surfaces. 


extensive sand and gravel landscapes of the area offer 
little protection to the archaeological resource from 
these high-impact agricultural practices. 

For Holocene river valley floor and colluvial land- 
form elements (Categories 2a-c), the likelihood of dis- 
turbing in situ archaeological contexts within upper 
levels of soil and sediment sequences will be related to 
the age and depositional history of specific landform 
units. Most of the fluvial terrace surfaces and their as- 
sociated palaeochannels and flood basins throughout 
the Breamish, Till and lower Tweed valleys may be 
considered sensitive in this respect. However, multi- 
period archaeological assemblages with a prehistoric 
component will be restricted to the older parts of 
the fluvial landscape and may be absent in narrower 
reaches of the valley floor which have experienced 
widespread reworking during the later Holocene. 

Despite widespread field drainage improvements 
over meltwater-derived sand and gravel terraces, 
the upper parts of their sedimentary sequences 
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are generally located well above local water tables 
and hence land drainage improvements pose only 
a limited threat to archaeological and/or palaeo- 
environmental remains on these landforms. However, 
inset palaeochannels, depressions and especially 
kettle hole deposits (Categories 1e and f) are typically 
subject to permanent or seasonal waterlogging, and 
land drainage improvements in these contexts may 
therefore promote degradation of archaeological 
and palaeoenvironmental records contained in their 
organic-rich deposits. On the river valley floor all 
alluvial fills (Categories 2b and 2c) in the study area 
have the potential to contain buried organic-rich 
channel fills, floodbasin sediments and floodplain 
soils with well-preserved archaeological (especially 
organic) materials and palaeoenvironmental evidence 


of Holocene vegetation and land use changes. Post- 
war land drainage activity on the valley floor will 
have undoubtedly reduced local floodplain and 
terrace water tables and promoted degradation of 
organic sediments and material in the upper levels of 
these deposits. Alluvium lying at depths between 0.5 
and 1m below terrace surfaces appears, however, to 
survive in a sufficiently waterlogged state to ensure 
long-term preservation of organic-rich contexts 
under current land-use regimes (Passmore et al. 1998, 
Chapter 2). Nevertheless, future hydrological changes 
(e.g. following enhanced drainage works) that are 
liable to induce a lowering of local groundwater levels 
may pose an indirect threat to long-term preservation 
of surviving archaeological and palaeoenvironmental 
resources. 


7 THE LANDFORM ELEMENT APPROACH IN PRACTICE: 
CASE STUDIES FROM THE [TILL AND TWEED 


David G. Passmore and Clive Waddington 


INTRODUCTION 


GIS-based integration of geoarchaeological landscape 
classification and a consolidated and enhanced archae- 
ological record satisfy a number of criteria for the 
effective and strategic needs of heritage management 
(Passmore et al. 2006). The long record of archae- 
ological and palaeoenvironmental research in British 
river valleys has generated considerable information 
of value in this respect (see, for example, Needham 
and Macklin 1992; Howard et al. 2003), but its recogni- 
tion and utility in a heritage management context is 
often limited. The approach adopted by the authors in 
north Northumberland is specifically intended to pro- 
mote and facilitate wider recognition and understand- 
ing of both archaeological and palaeoenvironmental 
resources amongst a range of stakeholders (includ- 
ing planning authorities, developers, planning and 
environmental consultants, English Heritage, English 
Nature, Defra and the academic community). To this 
end a practical historic-environment guidance docu- 
ment for the Till-Tweed landscape has been produced 
(Waddington and Passmore 2006), which is accompa- 
nied by a full GIS database and 1:10,000 mapping of 
archaeology from aerial photographs for the Till and 
lower Tweed study blocks. 

The purpose of this chapter is to illustrate, by means 
of case studies from selected parts of the Till-Tweed 
study area, how geoarchaeological and archaeological 
datasets may be combined to inform the framework 
for heritage management in these river valley set- 
tings. The first two examples, from valley reaches in 
the Breamish/Till and the lower Tweed respectively, 
serve to demonstrate the links between particular 
landform types and the full range of documented 
archaeological records, including upstanding monu- 
ments, cropmarks and lithic scatters, as well as poten- 
tial remains yet to be discovered. They also establish 
the importance of assessing palaeoenvironmental 
resources to enhance our understanding of past land 
use activities. Such techniques may assume particular 
importance when the archaeological record is poorly 
understood, degraded or absent (Passmore et al. 2002). 


A third case study from the central part of the Mil- 
field Basin demonstrates how close liaison between 
archaeological and geoarchaeological evaluation pro- 
grammes can promote an enhanced understanding of 
landform, sediment and archaeological associations in 
landscapes with subtle but significant differences in 
age and geomorphological context. Finally, another 
site in the Milfield Basin is used to illustrate how the 
planning guidelines developed by this project have 
been used to inform geoarchaeological evaluation of 
a proposed aggregate quarry. 


CASE STUDY 1: THE RIVER BREAMISH AT 
NEW BEWICK 


This study reach spans a 3.5km stretch of the 
middle reaches of the River Breamish between New 
Bewick and Bewick Bridge (Figs 7.1 and 7.2). To 
the east of the Breamish the area is overlooked by 
a glacially streamlined Fell Sandstone escarpment 
that rises to 230m OD with localised drift cover and 
prominent bare rock crags (Category 1a; Figs 7.2 and 
7.3; see also Figs 2.28 and 6.1). At lower elevations the 
Holocene valley floor is flanked by a complex group 
of depositional landforms associated with the Late 
Devensian deglaciation of the area, and which rise 
up to 45m above the present floodplain. These depos- 
its have been described by Clapperton (1971b) and 
predominantly comprise sand and gravel deposited as 
ice-contact meltwater deposits (Category 1c) and inset 
glaciofluvial and glaciodeltaic outwash terraces (Cat- 
egory 1d) (Fig. 7.3). Southern margins of the present 
floodplain are overlooked by a glaciolacustrine terrace 
(Category 1g). Also present on the west-facing flanks 
of the escarpment are large fan-shaped landforms 
lying downslope of small tributary gullies; these are 
provisionally interpreted as Late Devensian alluvial 
fans. Meltwater-derived terraces locally feature kettle 
holes (Category 1f; Fig. 7.3), and where local drainage 
has been impeded these depressions have developed 
persistent small lakes, ponds and wetlands with asso- 
ciated organic-rich sedimentary sequences. 
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Fig. 7.1. Map of the river Till and lower Tweed river basins showing relief and location of case study sites. 


Holocene alluvial deposits infill the valley floor of 
the Breamish throughout this area and are typically 
inset at least 5m below Late Devensian deposits (Figs 
2.29 and 7.3). The alluvial valley floor has a maximum 
width of 1km in an alluvial basin upstream of New 
Bewick Bridge, but downstream of the bridge it occu- 
pies a relatively confined trench that is typically nar- 
rower than 0.5km (Fig. 7.2). A low-relief floodplain 
terrace (Category 2b) flanks the Breamish in the 
wider alluvial settings and locally features sinuous 
palaeochannels (Category 2c); these are distant from 


present watercourses and attest to changes in river 
channel location during the Holocene period. Valley 
floor relief is generally not pronounced and features 
no distinctive alluvial terrace scarps that delimit 
alluvial surfaces of differing age (Fig. 2.29). Nineteenth- 
century flood embankments have confined recent 
historic channel and floodplain development to a rela- 
tively narrow corridor of the valley floor (Category 
2d), and here the present floodplain is inset up to 
1.5m below the low-relief terrace surface (Fig. 2.29). 
Nineteenth-century canalisation of a 1.5km reach 
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Fig. 7.2. View over the Breamish (Till) valley looking west from the Fell Sandstone escarpment at Old Bewick, Till study block. 


of the Breamish between New Bewick and Bewick 
Bridge has also necessitated artificial cut-off of several 
meander loops (Fig. 7.2). 

Sedimentary sequences on the Holocene valley 
floor have been investigated through sediment coring 
and bank exposures BT1 to BT10 at Bewick Bridge 
(Fig. 7.3). Of particular interest here are three adjacent 
palaeochannels, cored at BT5, BT10 and BT2 and with 
basal "С dates of cal AD 390—600, cal AD 680-940 
and cal AD 900-1160 (Fig. 2.29) respectively. In com- 
bination, these palaeochannels demonstrate localised 
shifts of the meandering gravel bed Breamish channel 
during the first and early second millennium AD and 
hence the greater part of the valley floor at Bewick 
Bridge dates from the post-Roman period onwards. 
However, it is acknowledged that palaeochannels of 
an earlier date may survive in wider parts of the valley 
floor (see also Chapter 2). The initiation of valley fill 
sedimentation in the study reach is currently undated, 
but it is assumed that alluviation began shortly after 
lateglacial incision of the valley floor. 


Landform, sediment and archaeological associa- 
tions of Lateglacial landscapes at New Bewick 


Landforms modified and deposited during glaciation 
and retreat of Late Devensian ice sheets have surfaces 


that for the most part have experienced negligible 
modification by Holocene geomorphological processes, 
although post-glacial channel migration of the Bream- 
ish and its tributary streams may have locally truncated 
the distal margins of these deposits. These surfaces host 
a rich and mixed age group of earthworks, archaeo- 
logical cropmarks and artefact scatters that testify to 
long-term occupation of the valley floor and its imme- 
diate surroundings (Fig. 7.3). To the east the valley is 
overlooked by the prominent Iron Age hillfort at Old 
Bewick, an unusual 'spectacle' type hillfort (Charlton 
1935; Jobey 1965), and flanking Romano-British enclo- 
sures that are sited on the sandstone escarpment and 
command panoramic views across the valley to the 
Cheviots (Figs 2.28; 6.1; 7.2). Two steeply sloping fields 
(fields 16 and 17) on the drift-mantled hillside below 
Old Bewick were fieldwalked and yielded lithics of 
Mesolithic and Neolithic age (Fig. 7.3; see also Chapter 
3). A group of prominent cairns along the crest of the 
escarpment have been positioned to be seen from the 
valley below. Although now robbed, one of these cairns 
seems to have been the likely repository from which 
a complete ‘Grimston Ware’ bowl was recovered dur- 
ing the 19th century and which is now in the British 
Museum. There is also an important group of cup and 
ring marked rocks surviving to the immediate west of 
the hillfort. 
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Fig. 7.3 Map of the New Bewick — Bewick Bridge study reach showing location of archaeological earthworks and cropmarks, lithic 
findspots and selected landform elements. Also shown are the locations of sediment cores mentioned in the text. 


To the west of the river, the undulating glacio- 
fluvial landscape features further prehistoric and 
Romano-British enclosures and, in the north-west part 
of the study area, a complex of buildings including 
Grubenhduser-type structures constitutes an Anglo- 
Saxon settlement or industrial site (Fig. 7.3; Gates and 
O'Brien 1988). Eight large fields across this area and 
the southern part of the study reach were fieldwalked 
and all yielded lithics dating from the Mesolithic, 
Neolithic and Early Bronze Age periods (Fig. 7.3; 
Chapter 3). Mesolithic material was found across the 
entire area, suggesting that hunter-gatherer groups 
found these free-draining terraces close to the River 
Breamish attractive locales for settlement and subsis- 
tence activity. Lithic plots also indicate that in fields 
12, 18 and 19 (Fig. 7.3) some Mesolithic material is 
closely associated with kettle hole depressions that 


are likely to have supported contemporary ponds 
or wetlands. Neolithic material was recovered from 
fields 9, 11, 12, 18, 19, 20, and 21 and this is likely to 
relate to cropmark evidence for a group of pit features 
visible on aerial photographs clustered around field 
9. A pristine flint end scraper recovered from this lo- 
cality suggests that ploughing of this area continues 
to disturb finds from buried and truncated archae- 
ological features lying immediately below the present 
soil surface. Bronze Age activity is also evidenced by 
a ring ditch in field 18 and flints in the same fields as 
the Neolithic material, including a well-made barbed 
and tanged arrowhead found immediately next to a 
small kettle hole depression in field 18 (Fig. 7.3). The 
aerial photographs also showed the buried remains of 
a field system in this same area which is configured 
with a point of access that lies directly opposite a large 
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kettle hole depression with standing water in field 
12 (see also Chapter 6). This arrangement probably 
reflects a stock control system that could date from 
the late prehistoric period through to early medieval 
times and will require excavation in order to refine 
its chronology. In many other parts of the study reach 
arable cultivation during the medieval and post- 
medieval period is attested by extensive areas of 
ridge and furrow, including on the Holocene alluvial 
valley floor where they constitute the only archae- 
ology recorded to date. 


Landform, sediment and archaeological associa- 
tions of Holocene landscapes at New Bewick 


While the broader glaciofluvial landscape at New 
Bewick will have experienced relatively minor geo- 
morphological activity during the Holocene, some 
degree of post-glacial sediment accumulation is to be 
expected in the cluster of kettle hole depressions inset 
into the sand and gravel terraces on the western side 
of the valley (Fig. 7.3). Where local drainage has been 
impeded these depressions have developed persist- 
ent small lakes, ponds and wetlands with associated 
organic-rich sedimentary sequences. Previous stud- 
ies at Lilburn South Steads, 4km north west of New 
Bewick, have proven that such sites may have accu- 
mulated sediments to depths of 14m; here sedimenta- 
tion started prior to c.13,400 cal BC (Jones et al. 2000) 
and potentially spans the entire Holocene period. 

In view of the available geoarchaeological evidence 
in the study reach it is perhaps not surprising that 
archaeological records on the Holocene alluvial valley 
floor are limited to medieval or later ridge and furrow 
field systems near New Bewick Bridge, although it is 
recognised that the combination of limited plough- 
ing and relatively poorly drained alluvial soils are 
not conducive to detection of cropmarks or artefact 
scatters. However, peaty sediments preserved in the 
palaeochannel fills of sediment cores BT2, BT5 and 
BT10 were assessed for palaeoecological potential 
and, in combination, offer some insight into the local 
and regional vegetation cover for intervals spanning 
the 5th-12th centuries AD. 

The pollen records indicate that drier parts of the 
floodplain and adjacent glaciofluvial landsurfaces 
supported a fluctuating mixture of open woodland 
and grassland with evidence of pastoral and arable 
agriculture (see Chapter 2 for a full description). Culti- 
vation of cereals appears to have been occurring from 
at least as early as cal AD 680—940, and subsequently 
around cal AD 900-1160, and the landscape was 
probably extensively deforested by the later medieval 
period. Plant macrofossils testify to the existence of 
local floodplain pond and wetland/marsh habitats in 
palaeochannel depressions, while analysis of insect 
fauna confirms the local presence of grassland/pasture 
on the alluvial valley floor. This combination of palae- 


oecological data indicates that local communities were 
actively engaged in woodland clearance and tillage 
from the mid-first millennium AD, and well before 
the medieval and later expansion of cereal produc- 
tion that is reflected in the extensive areas of extant 
ridge and furrow. It is also interesting to note that 
this record of early historic land-use and subsistence 
activity is derived from sedimentary sequences that 
are located less than 500m east of a probable Anglo- 
Saxon settlement site on the adjacent ice-contact melt- 
water and outwash terraces (Figs 5.1a and b; 7.3). 


Summary 


Given this range of archaeological and palaeoenviron- 
mental deposits it is clear that different evaluation 
techniques are required in order to understand the 
past history of settlement and land use in this area, as 
well as to identify the location of surviving remains 
in advance of any development. Fieldwalking has 
demonstrated that the ploughsoil across Late Deven- 
sian sand and gravel terraces contains lithic scatters 
associated with Stone Age activity, whilst cropmark 
data reveal buried features in the same surfaces dating 
from the Neolithic through to early medieval periods. 
In the drift-mantled and craggy upland landscape to 
the east, aerial photography, walkover survey and 
topographic survey have been used to identify and 
record upstanding remains and rock art, whilst ridge 
and furrow field systems surviving on the valley 
floor, including Holocene alluvial surfaces, have been 
recognised by aerial photography and LiDAR survey. 
The landscape at New Bewick also features numerous 
kettle hole and Holocene palaeochannel depressions 
which offer the prospect of well-preserved buried 
archaeological material and palaeoenvironmental 
records of past land use and the character of the local 
environment. Dated alluvial sequences in the vicinity 
of Bewick Bridge have proven to be of historic age, 
but there remains the possibility of earlier landsur- 
faces and organic sedimentary sequences lying buried 
beneath the floodplain surface in other parts of the 
valley floor. 


CASE STUDY 2: THE RIVER TWEED AT 
COLDSTREAM 


The River Tweed at Coldstream occupies one of 
the widest alluvial basins in the lower reaches 
of the river (Fig. 7.1). Here the Holocene alluvial 
valley floor is 1.5km wide and lies inset within 
terraced and undulating surfaces up to 65m above 
the present floodplain that are associated with 
Late Devensian glaciation and deglaciation of the 
region (Figs 7.4 and 7.5; see also Chapter 2, Fig. 
2.51). The highest elevation surfaces at Coldstream 
are interpreted as streamlined glacial/glaciofluvial 
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Fig. 7.4. View of the lower Tweed valley from the site of Wark Castle, looking east. 


drift (Category 1b) with a south-west to north-east 
orientation reflecting the flow of former ice sheets 
towards the North Sea coast (Lunn 2004). Inset 
into these deposits are extensive hummocky ice- 
contact meltwater deposits (Category 1c) and glacio- 
fluvial sand and gravel terraces (Category 1d). 
Locally, these deposits feature kettle hole depressions, 
enclosed basins and palaeochannel belts (Categories 
le-f) This suite of landforms forms the westerly 
extension of the Cornhill ‘kettle moraine’ complex 
described by Sissons (1967). Although chronological 
controls are currently lacking on this landform 
complex, it is provisionally assumed that the lowest 
elevation terraces of the sequence (T1-T2, see Chapter 
2, Fig. 2.52), which lie 5m above the modern flood- 
plain, represent the final stage of glaciofluvial out- 
wash deposition before fluvial incision of the valley 
floor sometime during the Lateglacial/early Holocene 
period. 

Holocene alluvial deposits in the Coldstream reach 
are inset up to 5m below adjacent Late Devensian 
glaciofluvial deposits and form a low-relief surface 
with numerous palaeochannels and terrace scarps 
that delimit alluvial surfaces of differing age. The 
Holocene valley floor is dominated by an extensive 
terrace (T3) which lies 3m above the modern flood- 
plain and which typically comprises up to 2.2m of 


fine-grained alluvium overlying an indeterminate 
depth of fluvial sandy gravel (Figs 2.51; 2.52; 7.5). 
This terrace features several well-defined palaeo- 
channels, including a major palaeomeander of the 
Tweed that survives on the southern side of the valley 
floor at West Learmouth (Fig. 7.5). Radiocarbon dates 
from the base of channel-fill sedimentary sequences 
cored at sites CDS1 and TW11 (Fig. 7.5) indicate that 
this channel was abandoned shortly before cal AD 
1000-1170. The West Learmouth channel truncates 
an older palaeochannel on the southern margin of the 
valley floor which was abandoned shortly before 50 
cal BC-AD 80 (Core site TW10 — see Chapter 2; Fig. 
7.5), while a younger channel fragment on the north 
side of the Tweed at Lees Haugh was abandoned by 
cal AD 1280-1410 (Core site CDS11, Fig. 7.5). 

The sequence of Holocene palaeochannels and 
(minor) terrace escarpments on the valley floor of the 
Coldstream sub-reach suggest that the floodplain has 
been formed by the migration and/or episodic avul- 
sion of a large meander bend during the Holocene 
period. This meander bend migrated laterally to the 
east, from Wark-upon-Tweed to Cornhill-on-Tweed, 
giving a lateral age zonation of the floodplain with 
the oldest surfaces preserved in the south-west part 
of the valley floor (Fig. 7.5). Abandonment of the West 
Learmouth palaeochannel during the medieval period 
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may have been associated with neck cut-off of the 
meander loop; subsequently, the meander belt again 
developed laterally to the south-east, from the palaeo- 
channel cored by CDS11 (abandoned с. cal AD 1280 
— 1410) to its present position. Recent historic activity 
of the river has been confined by flood embankments 
and has witnessed minor floodplain alluviation as- 
sociated with agricultural expansion and drainage 
intensification in the nineteenth century (e.g. Owens 
and Walling 2002; Owens et al. 1999). 


Landform, sediment and archaeological 
associations of Late Devensian landscapes at 
Coldstream 


Landforms modified and deposited during glaciation 
and retreat of the ice sheets have surfaces that for the 
most part have experienced negligible modification 
by Holocene geomorphological processes, this being 
restricted to fluvial erosion at the margins of the 
alluvial valley floor and localised colluviation on ter- 
race bluffs and hillslopes. These surfaces contain a rich 
mixed-age archaeological palimpsest of earthworks, 
archaeological cropmarks and artefact scatters that 
testify to long-term occupation of the valley floor 
and its immediate surroundings (Fig. 7.5). Medieval 
remains are most spectacularly evidenced by the 
upstanding motte and bailey of Wark castle, located 
at the end of an esker ridge directly overlooking the 
River Tweed at Wark (Figs 2.14, 7.4 and 7.5). Aerial 
photograph transcriptions have identified a number 
of prehistoric or Romano-British ditch features and 
enclosures as well as medieval or later cultivation 
terraces (see Chapter 4). A number of these ditch 
features cluster on the lowest glaciofluvial outwash 
terrace surface that survives immediately east of 
Wark-on-Iweed and adjacent to the modern river 
channel (Fig. 7.5). Also prominent on this latter 
surface is a possible Neolithic mortuary enclosure, 
while fieldwalking of this area (field 29; Fig. 7.5) 
yielded a relatively high lithic count (27.5 lithics per 
hectare) with diagnostic material of Neolithic and 
Mesolithic age (see Chapter 3). Fieldwalking of areas 
lying on higher glaciofluvial surfaces to the immediate 
south-west of field 29 produced medium to low 
lithic counts of 8.6 and 3.9 per hectare respectively, 
perhaps indicating a lower level of activity than on 
surfaces closer to the Holocene valley floor. The only 
diagnostic material from these upper surfaces was of 
Mesolithic date. 


Landform, sediment and archaeological asso- 
ciations of Holocene landscapes at Coldstream 
Glacial and glaciofluvial landscapes at Coldstream 
locally feature kettle holes (Category 1f) and small 
enclosed basins (Category 1e) that are likely to have ex- 


perienced localised sediment accumulation (including 
organic-rich deposits) and burial of former landsurfaces 
during Holocene times (Fig. 7.5). These sediment sinks 
have been shown to record detailed records of changing 
vegetation (as demonstrated at Lilburn South Steads in 
the Till valley, Jones et al. 2000), and hence warrant inclu- 
sion in any archaeological management and evaluation 
scheme. However, the most extensive environmental 
changes in the physical landscape at Coldstream have 
been associated with Holocene channel and floodplain 
development of the River Tweed. 

Upstanding archaeological features identified on 
Holocene alluvial surfaces are limited to medieval 
or later ridge and furrow fieldsystems; however, 
fieldwalking of three adjacent fields on the T3 terrace 
surface (fields 26, 27 and 28, Fig. 7.5) all yielded arte- 
facts with diagnostic material of Mesolithic age and 
suggest that the T3 terrace surface (excluding palaeo- 
channel depressions) has received only minor alluvia- 
tion over the greater part of the Holocene. Fields 27 
and 28 produced relatively low counts of 3.6 and 6.4 
lithics per hectare respectively, but field 26 yielded a 
very high count of 20.6 lithics per hectare (Chapter 3). 
The northern and southern margins of fields 26 and 
27 extend over the West Learmouth palaeochannel, 
abandoned shortly before cal AD 1000-1170, and an 
older channel remnant (abandoned by cal 50 BC-AD 
80) on the southern terrace margin. In these areas it 
is likely that repeated ploughing of the adjacent ter- 
race surface has locally displaced prehistoric artefacts 
over younger (Iron Age — medieval) palaeochannel 
landsurfaces. 

Analysis of the palaeoecological record of organic- 
rich channel fill sediments in TW10, TW11 and CDS1 
has provided a record of the environment local to, and 
surrounding, the core sites contemporary with allu- 
vial deposition (see Chapter 2, Figs 2.53 and 2.54). 
Pollen data show the late Iron Age and medieval land- 
scape of the valley floor and adjacent terraces and 
uplands to be largely deforested or supporting open 
woodland, with evidence of grassland and pastoral 
agriculture. Analysis of insect fauna from core CDS11 
confirmed the pollen signature of local grassland/ 
pasture in the vicinity of the palaeochannel with the 
presence of species including dung beetles and 
‘clover’ weevils. Plant macrofossil data indicate that 
the low-lying palaeochannel habitats were associated 
with wetland and/or open water with riparian mar- 
gins. There is little direct evidence for anthropogenic 
activity in the pollen record from CDS1; however, the 
macrofossil record includes a charred breadwheat 
cereal grain (Triticum aestivum), charred cereal grains 
and a cereal stem (see Chapter 2, Fig. 2.53). This 
material is most likely derived from cereal processing 
in the vicinity of the site shortly after AD 1000-1170, 
by which time Wark Castle (located 2.5km west of the 
core site, Fig. 7.5) had been constructed. 
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Summary 


Identification of landform elements at Coldstream, as 
at New Bewick, has provided the context for defining 
an appropriate range of field techniques to evalu- 
ate, map and record the archaeological and palaeo- 
environmental potential of this area. The record of 
Holocene river channel and floodplain development 
in this part of the lower Tweed demonstrates multiple 
phases of channel avulsion and cut-off dating from the 
late Iron Age period, and these floodplain wetlands 
have served to preserve detailed records of historic 
land use activity. The preservation of late Holocene 
channel and floodplain deposits here is consistent 
with patterns of valley floor development recorded in 
many other Till-Tweed valley reaches (including New 
Bewick) as well as other UK river valleys and reflects, 
at least in part, the higher preservation potential of 
younger alluvial deposits (Lewin and Macklin 2003). 
However, Holocene alluvial surfaces at Coldstream 
locally host a greater time depth of archaeological 
remains than recorded at New Bewick, since here 
medieval field systems are augmented by an extensive 
assemblage of Mesolithic flints. Demonstration of the 
archaeological potential of these river terraces was 
achieved using fieldwalking and aerial photography; 
techniques that are both non-invasive and relatively 
inexpensive. 


CASE STUDY 3: GLACIOFLUVIAL AND 
HOLOCENE ALLUVIAL TERRACES IN THE 
MILFIELD BASIN 


The broad differentiation of extensive Late Devensian 
glaciodeltaic and glaciofluvial terraces and Holocene 
alluvial surfaces in the Milfield Basin has been 
established for many years (e.g. Clapperton 1971b). 
However, geomorphological mapping of valley floor 
landforms undertaken for this project has identified 
low-lying sand and gravel terraces (Category 1d) 
in the southern and western parts of the Milfield 
Basin in areas that had been previously mapped as 
Holocene alluvium (Payton 1980; 1992; Tipping 1998; 
Figs 7.1 and 7.6). The largest terrace in this group lies 
inset below glaciofluvial and glaciodeltaic deposits 
between Akeld Steads and Turvelaws and has a gently 
undulating surface 1-2 m above the main Holocene 
alluvial surface. A smaller terrace remnant is evident 
to the east of Newtown where it forms a small low- 
relief gravel surface that is completely surrounded 
by Holocene alluvium (Fig. 7.6). Both terraces have 
gently dipping margins that are onlapped by Holocene 
silts and clays. They are interpreted as reworked 
glaciodeltaic and glaciofluvial sediments that were 
deposited as a low-angle fan or terrace assemblage 
during incision of the River Glen through the main 
glaciodeltaic surface and underlying glaciolacustrine 


sediments following drainage of the pro-glacial Lake 
Ewart (see Chapter 2). 

Upstanding Late Devensian glaciodeltaic and 
glaciofluvial sand and gravel terraces elsewhere in the 
basin host a rich archaeological record that includes 
buried monuments and lithic scatters of Late Meso- 
lithic, Neolithic and Early Bronze Age date (Wad- 
dington 1999; see also Chapters 3—5); accordingly, 
the recognition of hitherto unidentified Lateglacial 
terraces prompted a field walking programme of these 
and adjacent Holocene alluvial surfaces (Chapter 3). 
Fieldwalking of Holocene alluvial surfaces in central 
parts of the basin recovered very few artefacts and 
this probably reflects a tendency towards burial of 
prehistoric floodplain surfaces, although poor surface 
artefact visibility may also be a contributory factor 
(Fig. 7.6; Chapter 3 this volume). By contrast, the 
low-lying Lateglacial surfaces featured lithic scatters 
that also extended across their gentle terrace scarps 
and adjacent Holocene alluvial surfaces (Fig. 7.6). In 
these flat or gently sloping contexts it may be assumed 
that most of the artefacts were close to their original 
place of discard, with a degree of plough-induced 
displacement away from the slightly elevated gravels 
on to the surrounding alluvium. A line of 1m square 
test pits placed at 10m intervals was positioned across 
one of the lithic scatters. One pit (No. 10,155; Fig. 7.6) 
revealed a truncated stakehole at its base which con- 
tained charred wood that has been radiocarbon dated 
to the early 4th millennium cal BC, consistent with the 
dating of some lithics from the artefact scatter identi- 
fied on the ploughed surface above (see also Chapter 
3). This small-scale archaeological intervention, based 
on a question-led approach prompted by the landform 
element mapping, has allowed early human activity 
to be identified for the first time in the extensive low- 
relief valley floor of the Milfield Basin. These slightly 
elevated sand and gravel surfaces appear to have 
formed locales for hunter-gatherer groups and, later, 
Early Neolithic farming groups who built structures 
in these places. Although the alluvial veneer that 
locally covers these slightly elevated terraces impedes 
cropmark formation and recognition, fieldwalking 
supported by test-pitting can usefully target these 
areas to assess their archaeological potential and de- 
limit areas of past human activity. 


CASE STUDY 4: GEOARCHAEOLOGICAL 
EVALUATION AT LANTON QUARRY 


Aggregate quarrying of Late Devensian glaciodeltaic 
sands and gravels on the western side of the Milfield 
Basin has been in progress since post-war times at a 
WW2? airfield near Milfield village (Fig. 7.1). Quarry- 
ing at this site is set to finish shortly, and the aggregate 
extractor is opening a new quarry (known as the Lan- 
ton Quarry) 1km to the south in a 40ha field located 
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Fig. 7.7. Map of the Late Devensian glaciodeltaic and glaciofluvial terrace at Milfield showing the proposed Lanton aggregate quarry 
site, fieldwalking findspots and previously documented archaeological cropmarks. 


on the same Category 1d terrace (Fig. 7.7). The Lanton 
site was already covered by a planning permission 
for mineral extraction; however, a new permission 
was sought so that the working life of the proposed 
quarry could be extended. This new permission was 
considered under modern planning controls and was 
informed by guidelines developed by the authors 
(Passmore et al. 2002). While no cropmark evidence for 
archaeological features had been documented within 
the site boundary, the field is located amongst a com- 
plex of Neolithic/Early Bronze Age monuments that 
includes two henges, ring-ditch cemeteries, pit align- 


ments and a possible mortuary enclosure (Fig. 7.7). 
In accordance with the planning system, the 
County Archaeologist requested that a staged 
approach to evaluating the archaeological and palaeo- 
environmental potential of the site be adopted. An 
initial desk-based assessment was undertaken together 
with examination of aerial photographs. Since the 
surrounding fields that contain the henge monuments, 
pit alignments and other features are located on the 
same landform element, and were subject to the same 
agricultural regime as the quarry site when the aerial 
photographs were taken, the absence of features on 
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the quarry site appeared to reflect a genuine absence 
of features detectable by aerial photography. How- 
ever, the possibility for less monumental archae- 
ological features, such as pits, hearths and postholes, 
still remained. Indeed, given the data collected from 
evaluation trenches at Coupland, Milfield North and 
Maelmin West (see above Chapter 5), it was con- 
sidered that archaeological features were likely to 
include Neolithic pits, post-built buildings and hearth 
pits. As a consequence, the desk-based assessment 
was followed by an evaluation stage that comprised 
close-spaced fieldwalking. This method of archae- 
ological evaluation was preferred to a series of linear 
evaluation trenches since the latter technique, while 
well suited to locating linear features associated with 
substantial monuments or slot-defined structures, is 
less effective at locating small and dispersed pit 
features that are typical of Neolithic and Early Bronze 
Age sites (e.g. see Hey and Lacey 2001, 52) developed 
on Category 1d terraces. Fieldwalking, however, can 
provide good spatial control for delimiting Stone Age 
activity on flat surfaces where movement of artefacts 
due to plough action is minimised. Furthermore, the 
type of lithic recovered can also provide some 
chronological control for the kind of buried remains 
that could be anticipated. Geophysical techniques 
such as magnetometry could have been of potential 
use but ambiguous results elsewhere on these sur- 
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faces, probably caused by the magnetic properties 
associated with volcanic rock, means they were not 
considered suitable in this instance. 

Fieldwalking of the site was conducted at 2m inter- 
vals following a dedicated ploughing programme (see 
Chapter 3; Fig. 7.8). The fieldwalking revealed a dis- 
tinct concentration of Neolithic flint tools at the north 
end of the field, including a range of arrowheads, 
scrapers, knives and blade tools (Figs 7.9-12). Two 
fragments of Neolithic pottery were also discovered 
within this cluster, together with a cache of inter- 
leaved flint blades, the latter having evidently been 
rotated due to the truncation of an underlying pit 
feature by the plough. This was confirmed by the ex- 
cavation of a test pit below the cache. In this instance 
the fieldwalking was successful in delimiting the area 
of greatest early prehistoric archaeological sensitivity 
on the site, as well as providing information on the 
date and character of buried deposits surviving below 
the ploughsoil. It was acknowledged that subsequent 
evaluation trenching was unlikely to add further to 
the information gained by the fieldwalking since this 
had demonstrated that buried deposits on the site 
were likely to comprise predominantly Neolithic/ 
Early Bronze Age pit-type features containing lithics 
and ceramic material. Following this exercise, permis- 
sion was granted subject to a strip and record strategy 
that would ensure all archaeological remains ex- 


Fig. 7.8. Close-spaced fieldwalking on the Lanton Quarry site. 
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Fig. 7.9. A range of Neolithic flint arrowheads and a possible 
spear tip discovered during fieldwalking at the Lanton site. Scale 
= 10mm graduations. 


Fig. 7.10. Classic Neolithic end scraper and discoidal scrapers 
discovered during fieldwalking at the Lanton site. Scale = 10mm 
graduations. 


Fig. 7.11. A knife made on nodular flint imported to the region 
discovered during fieldwalking at the Lanton site. Scale = 10mm 
graduations. 


Fig. 7.12. A Neolithic serrated blade tool discovered during field- 
walking at the Lanton site. Scale = 10mm graduations. 


posed by the topsoil strip would be recorded in plan. 
Options were left open as to how best to deal with the 
exposed archaeology once each stage of the stripping 
was complete. This could include either high or low- 
intensity excavation depending on the importance of 
the remains or, if nationally important remains were 
encountered, for them to be preserved in situ. As this 
volume goes to press, 10ha of the site has been stripped 
and recorded (Fig. 7.13). At the southernmost tip of 
the site a group of Anglo-Saxon Grubenhüuser-type 
structures were discovered, confirming the view that 
the edges of these Category 1d terraces formed foci 
for settlement activity that could exploit the proximity 
of the river channel and a source of fresh water. Else- 
where in the exposed area dispersed groups of Neo- 
lithic pits have been found (Fig. 7.14), together with 
a post-built Bronze Age house (Fig. 7.15) and a very 
heavily truncated post-built roundhouse of probable 
Iron Age date. AII of these feature types are typical on 
the Category 1d terrace surfaces and all, including the 
Grubenhüuser, are highly unlikely to show on aerial 
photographs or to have been identified by evaluation 
trenching. They conform well to likely scenarios for 
archaeological preservation based on the assessment 
and the advice provided in Table 6.1 (Chapter 6) and 
thereby meet the expectations that could reasonably 
be envisaged. This is central to ensuring the effective 
use of the planning system; as the archaeology so far 
encountered on the site has not exceeded the initial 
expectations as defined by this study and the pre- 
determination evaluation, the process has succeeded 
in delivering a manageable level of risk for both the 
developer and the planning authority. 

In a separate stocking area to the south of the 
proposed extraction limits, situated on a Holocene 
alluvial surface of the River Glen (landform element 
Category 2b), a poorly drained palaeochannel or 
flood basin depression (Category 2c) was identified 
during the desk-based assessment phase. The mitiga- 
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Fig. 7.13. The strip and record process underway at the Lanton Quarry site with features being catalogued and marked as they are 
revealed. 


Fig. 7.14. One of the dispersed Neolithic hearth pits discovered at the Lanton site as a result of the strip and record approach. Features 
such as this are very difficult to find using evaluation trenching. Scale = 0.5m. 
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Fig. 7.15. The heavily truncated remains of the Bronze Age house discovered at the Lanton site. Structures such as this are very difficult 
to find or recognise through the use of evaluation trenching. Scale = 2m. 


tion response in this case was to undertake sediment 
coring across the alluvial surface with assessment of 
sedimentary sequences and pollen analysis of organic- 
rich deposits recovered from the former channel or 
floodbasin. Analysis of these deposits is ongoing at 
the time of writing, but offers the prospect of yield- 
ing palaeoenvironmental data that may augment 
the archaeological record sited on upstanding Late 
Devensian sands and gravels located only a few hun- 
dred metres to the north. 


PUTTING GUIDANCE INTO PRACTICE 


The landform element approach that links archae- 
ological remains to landforms and evaluation tech- 
niques, originally developed for the Milfield Basin 
(Passmore et al. 2002), has been utilised by the local 
authority in a number of recent development propos- 
als in other Northumberland river valleys, and has 
also been recognised in the recently completed North 
East Regional Research Framework for the historic 
environment (Petts and Gerrard 2006). Results from 
this latest study have now extended and refined these 
classifications and have also informed a revised set of 
prospection and evaluation strategies (Waddington 


and Passmore 2005; Passmore et al. 2006; see also 
Chapter 6 this volume). It is also important to note 
that this approach allows areas that are currently free 
of any documented archaeological remains to be con- 
sidered in terms of their potential for such material. 
Results from sites like New Bewick, Coldstream and 
the Milfield Basin described above provide clear evid- 
ence for such potential and underpin the consistent 
application of planning guidance. This approach to 
archaeological landscape management has also helped 
to foster and promote closer working relationships 
and improved dialogue between planners, curators, 
developers, archaeological contractors and research- 
ers and this has been to the benefit of all. 

This study has prioritised assessment of the valley 
floor environment in recognition of the particular 
pressures arising from aggregate extraction, and in 
the light of recognised geoprospection difficulties in 
alluviated environments (e.g. Brown 1997; Howard et 
al. 2003). However, the concept, techniques and evalu- 
ation criteria may be tailored to any environmental 
setting where management of the archaeological 
and palaeoenvironmental resource is an issue. In all 
cases, a GIS platform can be expected to bring clear 
practical benefits to heritage managers and develop- 
ers and may be readily updated to accommodate new 
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information. Furthermore, this approach also permits 
a more sophisticated and systematic analysis of links 
between the modern landscape, the environmental 
record and the archaeological dataset, and hence 
constitutes a valuable research tool. Dovetailing 
landscape development proposals with the objec- 
tives of regional research frameworks will help direct 
planners to the key questions concerning our under- 
standing of the past. In future, this should mean that 
there is a clear purpose behind archaeological and 
palaeoenvironmental recording that moves beyond 
the simple recording of remains for posterity. 

The considerable public interest in the archaeology 
and historic past of this country is clearly manifest 
in the viewing figures for television documentaries 


dealing with the subject. Commercially funded 
archaeology makes a significant contribution to such 
awareness and accounts for the majority of excavation 
and recording that takes place in this country today. 
The challenge facing historic-environment managers 
and developers is primarily one of finding the right 
balance between the goals of conservation and develop- 
ment and weighing up the potential loss against the 
potential gain resulting from intrusive work. It is 
hoped that the landform element approach set out 
in the preceding chapters will encourage dialogue 
amongst stakeholders and assist in providing a 
coherent, transparent and informative guide that sets 
out a clear method for managing developments that 
affect the historic environment of this area. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY DETAILS OF SEDIMENTARY SEQUENCES 
RECORDED ON LATE DEVENSIAN LANDFORM ELEMENTS 


1. LATE DEVENSIAN GLACIOFLUVIAL 
AND GLACIODELTAIC TERRACES 
(CATEGORY 1D LANDFORM ELEMENTS) 


Sediment cores from Transect MSH2, Milfield 
Basin 


(See Figs A1 and A2; Chapter 2 for discussion) 


Quarry section at Groat Haugh, lower Tweed 
valley 


A small gravel pit near Groat Haugh in the lower 
Tweed valley (NT88864547) has cut through Category 
1а glaciofluvial terrace sediments and revealed the 
sedimentary sequence to locally comprise over 6m 
of stacked, flat-bedded clast supported sandy gravel 
below a thin sandy alluvial soil (Fig. A3). Clasts 
exhibit imbrication that indicates a downvalley flow 
direction, and at least one bed has a shallow chan- 
nel scour c.1.2m in depth and infilled with inter- 
bedded sandy fine gravels and fine-coarse sands. 
These sediments are interpreted as the deposits of 
a high-energy, aggrading river with a braided or 
anabranched channel network. Although no dating 
controls are available for this landform-sediment as- 
semblage, the sedimentology and morphostratigraphy 
are consistent with deposition during the later stages 
of valley deglaciation with incision and reworking of 
tills and outwash sediment by high volumes of sedi- 
ment-rich meltwaters. 


2. LATE DEVENSIAN GLACIOLACUSTRINE 
DEPOSITS (CATEGORY 1G 
LANDFORM ELEMENTS) 


Finely laminated fine sands, silts and clays and occa- 
sional beds of massive brownish grey clay are exposed 
in a river bank section at a meander apex of the River 
Breamish near Beanley (see Fig. 2.24). These sediments 


are locally truncated by 19th century and later fluvial 
gravels and reach an exposed depositional thickness 
of at least 3m. They are interpreted as glaciolacustrine 
deposits (Category 1g) that have been described in this 
part of the Hedgeley Basin by Clapperton (1971b). A 
radiocarbon age of 27,100 + 200 "С years BP (SUERC- 
1149, see Table B1 below) has been obtained from 
humic acid extracted from clayey silt at a depth of 
150cm. This date is likely to have been contaminated, 
at least in part, by older carbon and/or the hard- 
water effect, although it is broadly consistent with the 
geomorphological interpretation of a glaciolacustrine 
origin for this landform-sediment assemblage. 


3. LATE DEVENSIAN PALAEOCHANNELS 
(CATEGORY 1E) / HOLOCENE BOG AND 
MIRE DEPOSITS (CATEGORY 2E) 


Sediment cores at Galewood, Milfield Basin 


A poorly drained boggy depression at Galewood, 
near Thirlings in the Milfield Basin (Fig. 2.35) has 
been mapped as Holocene bog and mire deposits 
(Category 2e) and is located in a larger Late Devensian 
palaeochannel (Category 1e) inset into a glaciodeltaic 
terrace surface (Category 1d; Fig. 2.35). Previous work 
has demonstrated this low-lying area to be locally 
infilled with up to 130cm of peaty silts and fine sand, 
silt and clay (Passmore et al., 1998) overlying coarse 
sandy gravels, and the site has been re-cored recently 
as part of geoarchaeological investigations at Cheviot 
Quarry (Johnson and Waddington in press). Sediment 
logs from two cores (Galewood 1 and 2) are detailed 
in Table A1, and their locations are shown in Fig. A4. 
Sediment core Galewood 1 is representative of the 
sedimentary sequence infilling the wetland depres- 
sion at Galewood; the upper part of the core comprises 
87cm of fine sandy silt with occasional laminations 
of fine sand, occasional plant macrofossils and some 
limited root penetration. These relatively inorganic 
sediments overlie dark brown humified peaty silt 
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Fig. A3. Glaciofluvial sands and gravels (Category 1d terrace) exposed in a small gravel pit near Groat Haugh, lower Tweed valley. 
Section is facing southwest with the River Tweed to the left. 


Depth (cm) 


Description 


Galewood Core 1 (MI-1): NT 95005 32402 


0-15 Surface water 

15-22 Dark brown humus / soil 

22-36 Grey-brown organic rich fine sandy silt with occasional laminations, root penetration throughout 

36-63 Light grey-brown fine-med sandy silt, occasional fine sandy lenses, some organic content, root 
penetration throughout 

63-87 Light beige gleyed silt with fine sandy silt laminations, some root penetration, occasional 
macrofossils 

87-115 Dark brown humified peaty silt, frequent macrofossils 

115+ Sand and gravel 


Galewood Core 2 (MI-3): NT 94962 32309 


0-20 Dark brown humus / soil 

20-33 Dark grey-brown slightly sandy organic-rich silt, some fine sandy laminations, frequent macrofossils 

33-43 Brown-grey peaty silt, frequent macrofossils, occasional sandy lenses, some root penetration 

43-80 Mid-grey slightly sandy silt, frequent macros, some root penetration 

80-108 Dark brown humified peaty silt, frequent macrofossils, occasional lenses of fine sand. 

108-128 Grey-brown finely laminated fine sand and silt, occasional macrofossils and thin lenses of organic- 
rich silt 

128+ Pink well sorted fine-med sand, fine gravel 


Table A1. Sediment logs for Galewood cores 1 and 2 (see Fig. A4 for location details). 
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Fig. A4. LiDAR-derived image of the Cheviot Quarry — Thirlings area, Milfield Basin, showing location of Galewood cores 1 and 2. 


Laboratory А Calibrated date range 
S le ref C Material 14 8 
vods ample reference ore ateria C Age (BP) (95% confidence) 
Wood 
SUERC-9080 GW?90 (90cm) Galewood 1 ГИГ. 11490+35 11,470-11,300 cal ВС 
Wood 
SUERC-9081 GW115 (115cm) Galewood 1 toot 12280+40 12,440-12,040 cal BC 


Table A2. *C dates from Galewood core 1. 


between 87 and 115cm which in turns seals coarse 
sand and gravel forming the lateglacial channel bed. 
Dating control for the period of peaty silt accumula- 
tion is provided by two AMS radiocarbon assays on 
small wood or twig fragments recovered from depths 
of 90 and 115cm. These gave dates of c.11,470-11,300 
cal BC (sample GW-90, SUERC-9080; Table A2) and 
c.12,440-12,040 cal BC (sample GW-115, SUERC- 
9081; Table A2), respectively. Although these deposits 
have been mapped as Holocene peat bog and mire 
(Category 2e), the initial phase of organic-rich sedi- 


ment accumulation at Galewood therefore appears 
to have commenced in the lateglacial (Windermere) 
Interstadial. 


Kimmerston Bog, Milfield Basin 


Previous investigations (Passmore et al., 1998) have 
identified small palaeochannels developed on the sur- 
face of Kimmerston Bog (a Category le palaeochannel 
belt) with channel fill sequences that locally preserve 
buried peaty sediments. One core (Mil-17) revealed 
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a buried peat horizon between 79-115cm overlying 
inorganic sands gravels and clays (to a recorded 
depth of 250cm) and buried by inorganic sands, silts 
and clays (Passmore et al., 1998). However, coring of 
a series of small channel-like depressions developed 
along the southwest margins of Kimmerston Bog 


(cores Mil-KB1, 2 and 3) all revealed up to 150cm of 
inorganic gleyed sands, silts and clays overlying com- 
pact clays. It appears therefore that peaty deposits in 
Kimmerston Bog palaeochannels are discontinuous 
and highly localised in extent. No dating controls are 
currently available on these deposits. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY DETAILS OF SEDIMENTARY SEQUENCES 
AND PALAEOECOLOGICAL ANALYSES RECORDED ON HOLOCENE 
ALLUVIAL LANDFORM ELEMENTS IN THE RIVER BREAMISH/ 


TILL STUDY BLOCK 


1. INGRAM-NEW BEWICK (RIVER BREAM- 
ISH) REACH: SEDIMENTARY SEQUENCES 


Brandon (Powburn) Quarry 


Investigations of the sedimentary sequence in Bran- 
don Quarry as part of this project were greatly limited 
by the wet-working aggregate extraction techniques 
that are currently in operation, and the degraded 
nature of exposures in the upper part of the quarry 
faces (Fig. 2.23). The following descriptions are based 
on available exposures and examination of sediment 
blocks excavated by quarry machinery at locations 
ОР1-2 and QP3-4 (Fig. B1); they are therefore intended 
only as a general guide to the sediment sequence. The 
upper part of the sediment sequence comprises 0.5m 
of well-bedded sandy gravel with thin sandy lenses 
overlying massive clast-supported and imbricated 
gravels. The depth of the massive gravel unit exceeds 
7m in the central part of the valley floor but thins to 
a depth of 3m towards the valley margins (Fig. B2). 
Underlying the gravel unit in the central part of the 
valley is a well-sorted medium sand layer c.1-1.5m 
thick which in turn overlies dark brown-grey massive 
clayey silts up to c.1.5m thick. This sequence is under- 
lain across the width of the valley by pinkish-blue 
finely laminated (c.1-2 mm) silt-clay of undetermined 
thickness (Fig. B2). 

Basal laminated silt and clay at Brandon Quarry 
is provisionally interpreted as glaciolacustrine sedi- 
ment associated with the period of pro-glacial lake 
development during deglaciation of the Hedgeley 
Basin (see Chapter 2). Two samples of organic silt from 
the silt member overlying glaciolacustrine sediments 
were submitted for “С dating. Samples Bcd-1a and 
Bcd-1a* were taken from a single sediment sample re- 
covered from a quarried sediment block c.7m below 
the working pond surface at location QP-2 (Figs B1 


and B2). These were intended to give a minimum age 
for the final stages of glaciolacustrine sedimentation 
in the Powburn reach of the valley floor and to give a 
maximum age for the beginning of gravel deposition. 
Radiocarbon analyses gave dates of cal AD 1020-1220 
(SUERC-1147; Table B1) and cal AD 770-1020 (SU- 
ERC-1148, Table B1), respectively. These assays are 
much younger than those obtained by Tipping (1992; 
1994b, Table B1) from the overlying gravel member, 
while analyses of pollen preservation on the same 
sediment samples gave evidence of open woodland 
and sedge swamp that is broadly representative of 
a late Holocene environment (van der Schriek and 
Passmore, 2004). Accordingly these dates are rejected 
on the assumption that the sediment samples were 
contaminated by material of Holocene age during the 
quarry operation. 


Hedgeley Quarry - Beanley 


Sediments at Hedgeley Quarry were logged at 5 loca- 
tions within the quarry (QH1-5, Fig. B1) and exhibit 
an upper fine member of poorly-bedded silty sand 
up to 1m thick, underlain by up to 4m of well-bedded 
clast supported gravels (Fig. B2). Interbedded within 
the gravel member are frequent cross-bedded sand 
lenses/layers up to 1m thick, occasional peaty clay 
layers up to 0.5m thick, and occasional tree trunks and 
branches (the latter deeper than c.2m below the terrace 
surface) (Fig. B2). Organic-rich layers within the gravel 
member are most probably the basal fill of shallow 
palaeochannels. Underlying the gravel member are 
dark brown-grey massive clayey silts up to 1.5m thick 
which in turn overlie pinkish-blue finely laminated silt- 
clay (1-2mm laminations) of undetermined thickness 
(Fig. B2). The stratigraphy of T1 at Hedgeley Quarry is 
therefore broadly equivalent to that at Brandon Quarry, 
although the gravel member is less thickly developed 
than at the upstream locality (Fig. B2). 
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Fig. B1. LiDAR-derived image of Brandon Quarry and Hedgeley Quarry (River Breamish) showing quarry workings and locations of 


sediment investigations. 


Schematic model of Brandon Quarry (Powburn) 


SUERC-1147 and 


0 250 500 m 1148 (rejected) 


Laminated sediment 


x | Organic inclusions 


Schematic sediment log for 
Hedgeley Quarry (T1) 


SUERC-1154 / 
OxA-12571 


I GU-5978 


m below surface 


GU-5979 


Fig. B2. Schematic valley fill models for the River Breamish at Brandon (Powburn) Quarry and Hedgeley Quarry. 


Age control for the T1 terrace at Hedgeley is pro- 
vided by four radiocarbon assays on wood, woody 
peat and wood macrofossils (Table B1). Samples of 
wood from the outer parts of Alnus glutinosa tree 
trunks at locations QH1 (sample Bcd-2) and QH3 
(sample Bcd-3) (Fig. B2) gave dates of c.1490-1210 
cal BC (GU-5978) and c.3960-3650 cal BC (GU-5979), 


respectively (Table B1; Fig. B3). Both tree trunks were 
buried in the T1 gravel member at a depth between 
2-3m below the terrace surface. At location QH4 a 
woody peat deposit from the base of a shallow palaeo- 
channel fill 2m below the terrace surface yielded two 
samples from the basal levels; sample Bcd-4a con- 
sisted of a woody peat that gave a date of c.800—410 cal 
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BC (SUERC-1154) while an individual Alnus glutinosa 
twig from the same peat sample (Bcd-4b) gave a date 
of 800 - 520 cal BC (OxA-12571) (Table B1; Fig. B3). 
Between Hedgeley Quarry and Beanley the T1 sur- 
face persists as the most extensive Holocene alluvial 
fill in this part of the valley. Sedimentary sequences 
beneath the terrace surface have been investigated 
at several sediment core and bank section locations 
(Fig. 2.24). These show a sedimentary succession that 
is similar to that at Hedgeley Quarry with up to 3.5m 
of bedded sandy gravels capped by up to 1m of fine 
silty sand alluvium (Fig 2.25). The T1 surface in this 
reach also exhibits numerous low-sinuosity palaeo- 
channels with maximum channel widths ranging 
between c.25-35 m. Sediment cores from these Т1 
palaeochannels (e.g. sites B8 and 19) revealed infill 
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sequences to comprise up to 1.5m of silt and sand 
overlying coarse gravels of the former channel bed. 
A comparatively shallow fine-grained channel fill at 
site B19 comprised 0.5 m of humified peaty silt overly- 
ing sandy gravels (Fig. 2.25); a peat sample from the 
lower levels of this fill was submitted for "C dating 
on the humic acid (Вса-5) and humin (Bcd-5*) fraction 
and gave dates of с.6440–6220 cal BC (SUERC-1155) 
and с.6650–6110 cal BC (GU-5972), respectively (Table 
B1). 

Inset into the T1 terrace between Hedgeley Quarry 
and Beanley are several well-developed alluvial ter- 
race scarps that delimit alluvial surfaces of differing 
age (Figs 2.25 and 2.25). These terraced surfaces 
post-date the main T1 terrace and occupy a corridor 
up to 200m wide on either side of the present chan- 


Ingram - New Bewick reach (River Breamish) 


Sequence Powburn (reach B) 
Phase T3 
- Phase B6/2 
SUERC-1157 800+40BP 
Phase T2 
Sequence BT20 
OxA-15085 105+24BP 
SUERC-1156 430+40BP 
Phase T1 
- Phase QH4 
Phase Bcd-4a 
| SUERC-1154 2510+40BP 
Phase Bcd-4b 
| OxA-12571 2529+32BP 
Phase QH1 
GU-5978 3090+50BP 
Phase QH3 
GU-5979 5010+60ВР 
Phase B19/1 
SUERC-1155 7485+458Р 
60-5972 7580+130ВР 
Phase Locality 1 
R_Combine SRR-3659 (df=1 T=0.4(5% 3.8)) 
SRR-3659a 1890+45ВР 
SRR-3659b 18504+45BP 
R_Combine SRR-3659 
Phase Locality 2 
SRR-3660b 2390+40BP 
SRR-3660a 2565+45BP 
Phase Locality 3 
SRR-3661a 1800+50BP 
SRR-3661b 2275+40BP 
SRR-3661c 1995+50BP 
Phase Locality 4 
SRR-3662 10025+55BP 
Phase basal organic layer 
Phase QP2 
SUERC-1147 905+40BP 
SUERC-1148 1140+50BP 


15000 cal BC 10000 cal BC 


5000 cal BC cal BC/cal AD 


Calibrated date 


Fig. B3. Probability distributions of calibrated *C dates from Ingram-New Bewick reach (River Breamish). 
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nel. A cut-bank section west of Beanley (site B36, 
Fig. 2.24) reveals the local sedimentary sequence to 
comprise up to 0.75m of poorly bedded sand and silt 
alluvium overlying at least 0.75m of imbricated sandy 
gravel. Terrace scarps are often coincident with well- 
developed palaeochannels of higher sinuosity and 
narrower width (typically between 10 and 15m) than 
those characterising the T1 surface. Palaeochannels 
have been cored at several locations (e.g. sites B2-7, 
12-13, 20-23, 27-30) and are infilled with up to 1.5m of 
fining-upward sequences of fine gravel, sand and silt 
with occasional beds of peat and silty clay lenses with 
wood and plant remains. Two palaeochannels from 
these inset terraces have been radiocarbon dated on 
samples taken at or near the base of peaty channel fills. 
Core B12 was extracted from a palaeochannel remnant 
located on the eastern fringe of the valley floor (Fig. 
2.24) and revealed a fine-grained channel fill sequence 
1.4m thick overlying channel bed gravels (Fig. 2.25). 
Sample Bcd-6 is from a depth of 0.9m and yielded a 
date of c. cal AD 1410-1620 (SUERC-1156; Table B1). 
Core B6 was extracted from a well-preserved, sinuous 
palaeomeander with a 0.75m thick peaty fill that di- 
rectly overlies channel-bed gravels (Fig. 2.24). A basal 
peat sample (Bcd-7) from this site gave a date of c. cal 
AD 1160-1290 (SUERC-1157; Table B1). 


2. INGRAM-NEW BEWICK (RIVER BREAM- 
ISH) REACH: PALAEOECOLOGY OF 
ALLUVIAL SEQUENCES 


Low Hedgeley Quarry site 


Two bulk samples from woody peat (QH4, dated to 
c.800—410 cal BC; Table B1) and silty peat (QH5) at the 
base of channel fill deposits at Hedgeley Quarry (Figs 
B1 and B2) were assessed for pollen preservation and 
macrofossil content (Table B2). Both samples have 
preliminary pollen assemblages that are characteristic 
of open woodland with grassland, while QH5 also 
exhibits evidence of a local sedge-dominated wetland. 
Macrofossil remains from ОНА contain a significant 
number of seeds that derive from species found in 
wetland or river margin habitats, including Carex 
spp., Glyceria fluitans, Ranunculus cf. sceleratus, Rumex 
crispus and Saponaria officinalis (Table B2), which sug- 
gest that the local palaeochannel environment during 
the Late Bronze Age-Early Iron Age was a low energy 
marsh-wetland habitat. The presence of Alnus and 
Rubus seeds in this sample suggests some woodland 
or shrub vegetation in close proximity to the palaeo- 
channel margins. A similar habitat reconstruction is 
offered by the macrofossil record from sample QH5 
(Table B2); the presence of Carex spp. seeds confirm 
the pollen evidence for a local wetland with sedges, 
while the presence of shade-intolerant species and 
absence of arboreal species suggests limited woodland 
cover in the immediate vicinity of the site. 


Sediment core B6 


Palaeoecological analyses on channel fill sediments 
at B6 spanned organic-rich sediments between 0 
and 73cm (Fig. 2.26), although pollen analysis was 
limited to an assessment of preservation potential 
only and yielded provisional data from seven count- 
able levels between 6 and 66cm (van der Schriek and 
Passmore, 2004). The sediment sequence has a basal 
date of c.cal AD 1160-1290 at 66-73cm (Table B1) that 
corresponds with macrofossil evidence of a wetland 
marsh-type habitat and substantial local vegetation 
cover. Seeds from wetland species, including sedge 
(Carex spp.) are abundant between 30 and 50cm and 
indicate that floodplain wetland conditions persisted 
as the channel infilled after this date. The presence of 
Caltha palustris, a shade intolerant species, suggests 
that the site was surrounded by a limited tree cover, 
while grassland species including Poaceae, Potentilla 
erecta and Cerastium arvense below 35cm are probably 
derived from drier floodplain and terrace environ- 
ments in close proximity to the site. Pollen data con- 
firms the presence of open woodland and grassland 
in the locality for sediments below 30cm, while cereal 
grains are also recorded below 52cm. In the upper 
part of the sediment sequence above 35cm there is 
a reduction in wetland macrofossil types that most 
likely reflects a combination of sedimentation above 
the water table and localised disturbance of the habi- 
tat. Analysis of insect fauna in this part of the record 
provides only limited interpretable information, al- 
though the presence of Aphodius is suggestive of local 
grassland and(or) pasture. 


Sediment core B12 


Core B12, located in a palaeochannel that undercuts 
the valley side near Beanley (c.1.5km downstream 
from Hedgeley Quarry, Fig. 2.24), contains an infill 
sequence 145cm thick with organic-rich and peaty silts 
and clayey silts below 76cm (Fig. 2.26). This sequence 
has been dated at 90-96cm to c. cal AD 1410-1620 
(SUERC-1156) and at 80cm to c. cal AD 1680-1940 
(OxA-15085; Table B1). A full pollen analysis on nine- 
teen levels between 62 and 144cm was undertaken 
and revealed a vegetation record that exhibits no 
significant terrestrial vegetation changes throughout 
the sequence (Figs. B4 and 2.26). Woodland is lim- 
ited at below 4076 total terrestrial pollen (TTP) and 
the vegetation landscape is dominated by grassland 
and herbs. No single taxa appear important in the 
woodland composition which reflects a mixed tem- 
perate broadleaf community of Quercus and Corylus. 
Calluna pollen persists throughout the sequence and 
is probably derived from heath on the adjacent Fell 
Sandstone escarpment. The presence of cereal-type 
pollen and associated ruderal taxa throughout the 
sequence points to localised arable production during 
the later medieval and early post-medieval period. 
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This activity was most likely focused on the nearby 
glaciolacustrine, or probably the ice-contact sand and 
gravel terraces immediately to the east (Fig. 2.24), 
and the relative abundance of herbaceous taxa in the 
lower part of the sequence may suggest greater land- 
scape disturbance during the period before c. cal AD 
1410-1620 than immediately afterwards. 

Aquatic pollen is relatively limited in the lower part 
of the sequence and this is consistent with the macro- 
fossil record which is suggestive of an un-vegetated 
ox-bow lake environment (Fig. 2.26). A change in the 
local wetland habitat above 100cm is signalled by peat 
development and a marked increase in Cyperaceae 
pollen, while the macrofossil content records patches 
of Eleocharis but little diversity in wetland species. No 
insect remains were recovered from this core. 


3. NEW BEWICK - WEETWOOD (RIVER 
BREAMISH/TILL) REACH: SEDIMENTARY 
SEQUENCES 


Bewick Bridge 


Sedimentary sequences at Bewick Bridge were studied 
in sediment cores BT1 to BT10 (Figs 2.28 and 2.29). 
Sediment cores B3-4 and 6-8 found the terrace sedi- 
ments to comprise an upper fine member of fining- 
upward well-sorted medium sands and massive silty 
sands up to 1.5m thick, overlying c.1.5m of bedded 
gravelly coarse-medium sand (Fig. 2.29). These sedi- 
ments cap a basal coarse gravel member of indeter- 
minate thickness that proved impenetrable by coring. 
The depth to contact with this gravel member varies 
between 2 and 3m across the valley floor (Fig. 2.29). 
Inset within the T1 valley fill on the west side of the 
valley are three well-preserved and highly sinuous 
palaeomeanders of the Breamish. All three channels 
were cored at the meander bend apex, respectively at 
sites BT1-2, 5 and 10 (Fig. 2.28) and found to be infilled 
with sandy, fine-grained organic-rich and/or peaty 
sediment sequences up to 3m thick (Fig. 2.29). 

Age control for the abandonment of these channels 
is provided by "С samples taken at or near the base of 
the infill sequences (Fig. 2.29). The smallest and most 
northerly palaeochannel of the group was cored at BT5 
where a peat sample between 160 and 170cm (BTcd-2) 
gave a date of c. cal AD 390-600 (SUERC-1159; Table 
B3). To the south of this channel the middle palaeome- 
ander of the group was cored at site BT10 and yielded 
a peat sample between 95 and 110cm (BTcd-3) that 
dates to c. cal AD 680-940 (SUERC-1160; Table B3). The 
final palaeomeander of the group appears to truncate 
the southerly limb of the BT10 channel; here a peat 
sample at a depth of 200-214cm (BTcd-1) at site BT2 
gave a date of c. cal AD 900-1160 (SUERC-1158; Table 
B3) and confirms the morphostratigraphic evidence 
of a younger age for this channel. In combination, 


these palaeochannels demonstrate localised shifts of 
the meandering gravel-bed Breamish channel during 
the first and early second millennium AD. There is no 
evidence of scroll-bar formation on the terrace surface 
inside the palaeomeanders and hence channel shifts 
were probably accomplished by avulsion during one 
or more flood events. Avulsion occurred in the context 
of a vertically stable channel bed elevation although 
overbank sedimentation of fine-grained alluvium will 
have aggraded the floodplain terrace surface during 
this period. 


Newtown Bridge 


Landform-sediment assemblages in the valley floor at 
Newtown Bridge were investigated by sediment cores 
BT13 to BT21 (Fig. 2.33). Cores BT13-15 and 16 were 
located on the terrace surface and revealed the valley 
fill to comprise a fine member of fining-upward bed- 
ded coarse sands, massive silty sand and sandy silt up 
to 2m thick that overlies an impenetrable coarse gravel 
member. Inset into the terrace surface on the east side 